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POSTERIOR ANALYTICS 


INTRODUCTION 


I. Tue ComposiTIon oF THE ANALYTICS 


Ir is hardly satisfactory to discuss the contents of the 
Posterior Analytics without first considering whether 
the work is rightly named ;_ that is, whether (upon 
the whole) it presupposes and forms a logical sequel 
to the Prior Analytics. Aristotle himself does not 
distinguish the two ; when, in the course of another 
treatise, he has occasion to mention either, he refers 
simply to ra ’Avadvtixd. The division into Prior and 
Posterior is not certainly earlier than about a.p. 200, 
when Alexander of Aphrodisias wrote his commentary 
on An. Pr. 1; but it can be traced back with proba- 
bility to the Alexandrian scholar Hermippus (late 
third century s.c.). The presumption that the names 
so assigned correspond to the order of actual com- 
position has been assailed by Professor F. Solmsen 
(Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen Logik und Rhetorik, 
Berlin, 1929). At the time when I was translating 
the Prior Analytics I was disposed to accept his con- 
clusions ; but I have since changed my mind. It is 
not possible here to examine Solmsen’s ingenious 
arguments in detail (this has been done sufficiently 
by Sir David Ross in the introduction to his edition 
of the Analytics) ; but it may be useful to summarize 
some of the more important and to indicate how they 
may be met. 

Assuming that Aristotle’s thought became pro- 
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gressively emancipated from Platonic influence, Solm- 
sen offers (among others) the following grounds for 
supposing that An. Post. is more Platonic, and there- 
fore earlier, than An. Pr. : 

1, It is preoccupied (especially in Book I) with 
mathematics. 

2. Its theory of dpxai springs from Plato’s doctrine 
of troféres in Rep. vi-vii. 

3. It contains passages implying acceptance of the 
Theory of Forms (treatment of points, lines, planes 
and solids as a “ chain of Forms,” 73 a 35; recogni- 
tion of a év rupa Ta ToAA, 100 a 7). 

4. The word 6pos, common in An. Pr., rare in An. 
Post., represents the final stage in the development 
of Aristotle’s thought away from the Platonic «dos, 
by way of xu@dAov, to a purely logical conception. 

5. In the Politics, if we accept Jaeger’s conclusions, 
discussion of the Ideal State precedes consideration 
of existing imperfect states; in the same way the 
doctrine of scientific demonstration by the first figure 
should precede the examination of indirect or incon- 
clusive methods of reasoning, just as in Aristotle 
himself Platonic idealism gave place to a scientific 
interest in observable facts. 

More generally, (6) the tentative methods of An. 
Post. provide a significant contrast with the brisk 
assurance of An. Pr. 

Ross has shown (I think) very fairly that, however 
much truth there may be in these arguments, none 
is conclusive. (1) Mathematics is the only science 
that can provide examples of pure demonstration. 
(2) No one doubts that Aristotle’s theory of dpxai 
owes much to its Platonic prototype, but the differ- 
ences are at least as great as the resemblances. 
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(3) The passages cited need not and should not be 
interpreted as evidence for belief in Forms. (4) épos 
(in the sense of “ term ’’) occurs more often in An. 
Post. than Solmsen apparently realized (fifteen times 
instead of three ?); in any case one would expect to 
find it more often in a discussion of formal logic ; and 
it is defined only in An. Pr. 24b 16. (One might add 
that Aristotle’s terminology is so fluid that no argu- 
ment of this kind can be really cogent.) (5) The 
argument from analogy (for it is no more than this), 
though attractive, can hardly be said to prove any- 
thing ; and if we are assessing probabilities it may 
well seem strange that Aristotle, having discovered 
syllogism in Barbara, should elaborate a whole theory 
of demonstration before experimenting to see what 
could be done with other combinations of premisses. 
(6) Apart from the fact that An. Pr. is a more highly 
finished work, differences of manner and method can 
be sufficiently explained by differences in the nature 
and difficulty of the subject-matter. 

These counter-arguments weaken but do not 
destroy Solmsen’s thesis. Far more telling is the 
evidence of direct reference and presupposition. 
Ross has shown that all the explicit references from 
one work to the other support the traditional order, 
and that at least eighteen of the thirty-four chapters 
of An. Post. I contain passages that definitely pre- 
suppose a knowledge of An. Pr.; so that, to accom- 
modate the received text to Solmsen’s view, we must 
assume more re-writing than is consistent with reason- 
able probability. 

If, as I hope, this summary gives a fair picture of 
the facts, we can be moderately confident that the 
Prior Analytics is really the earlier work (apart from 
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a few passages which seem to have been added after 
the Posterior Analytics was written). 


II. Tue Conpirions or ScreNTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 


In the Prior Analytics Aristotle has stated and 
developed his theory of syllogism, analysed and 
illustrated the various figures, moods and modes, 
described the conditions under which syllogism is 
possible, examined its mechanism and_ properties, 
given practical advice for its use, and distinguished 
it from other methods of reasoning. He now turns 
to the problem of knowledge : what it is, how it is 
acquired, how guaranteed to be true, how expanded 
and systematized. 


Knowledge and Demonstration 


In the first three chapters we are shown that all 
reasoned acquisition of knowledge involves a process 
in which the mind advances from something that is 
already known. This starting-point may be know- 
ledge of (a) fact, or (6) meaning, or (c) both. It seems 
clear that Aristotle has already tacitly restricted his 
survey to émurri}pn proper, because he illustrates (a) 
by a general axiom and (6) and (c) by mathematical 
examples ; and he goes on to qualify his original 
statement by observing that when we draw an in- 
ference by syllogism in the first figure, although 
the major premiss must be known at the outset, the 
minor may only be grasped at the same time as the 
conclusion. Thus he shows (1) that some of our 
previous knowledge may be only potential, (2) that 
reasoning consists in the actualization of potential 
knowledge ; and (pointing out in passing the differ- 
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ence between universal and enumerative proposi- 
tions) prepares us for his explicit account of scientific 
knowledge (ch. i). 

We have unqualified knowledge of a fact only if we 
(1) attribute it to its true cause and (2) recognize it 
as necessary. One form of such knowledge is ac- 
quired by demonstration through syllogism. The 
ultimate premisses from which our conclusions are 
drawn must be (1) true, or the conclusions would not 
be demonstrable as necessary, (2) primary and im- 
mediate, because otherwise they could only be known 
by demonstration. They must also be causative of 
the conclusions, prior (as being causative and more 
fundamental in nature) and better known (é.e., more 
intelligible in themselves, as being more universal). 
Finally they must be appropriate, 7.e., not borrowed 
from a different genus. 

These ultimate premisses are of two kinds. First 
there are axioms (dfwpata, Kowd, Kowai dapxat), 
among which Aristotle reckons not only universal 
principles such as the Laws of Contradiction and 
Excluded Middle, but principles such as “ equals 
subtracted from equals leave equal remainders,” 
which are relevant only to quantities. Perhaps it 
was his failure to distinguish these that made him 
uncertain about the precise function of the axioms in 
demonstration ; at any rate he speaks of them some- 
times as the source (€¢ Gv), sometimes as the means 
(6? év). Secondly, there are eves, principles special 
to individual sciences: these are either troéecess, 
assumptions that the primary subjects of the science 
exist, or dpuryoi, nominal definitions of technical 
terms. These principles are not demonstrable. If 
knowledge were only possible through demonstration, 
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then either (1) demonstration would consist in an in- 
finite regress, and we should never reach first prin- 
ciples, or (2) if we did reach them they would be 
themselves indemonstrable and unknowable. Aris- 
totle shows that there is no escape from this difficulty 
by supposing that everything can be proved by cir- 
cular demonstration, because this does not prove 


Demonstration and its Premisses 


Scientific knowledge is concerned only with neces- 
sary facts ; these can only be known as necessary if 
they are proved as such ; therefore the premisses 
from which they are proved must be necessary. ‘They 
must also be scientific ; and this implies certain rela- 
tions between predicate and subject. (1) The predi- 
cate must be true of all the subject. (2) The predicate 
must be essential to the subject, or the subject to the 
predicate. (8) The predicate must be true of the 
subject considered strictly as itself, not as a member 
of a higher class. Only so will the conclusion state 
a commensurately universal relation between predi- 
cate and subject (Aristotle shows how we may fail in 
achieving this result) ; and only so will it be known 
to be necessary (chs. iv-viii). 

It follows that the facts of one science cannot be 
proved from the principles of another, unless the 
former is in some sense a sub-genus of the latter ; 
that facts which are not eternal (viz. intermittent 
phenomena) can be proved and known only in so far 
as they exhibit eternally necessary connexions ; and 
that the special principles of single sciences cannot 
be proved from common principles (chs. ix-x). How 
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the common principles can be used (1) by science and 
(2) by dialectic is briefly indicated in ch. xi. 

Faulty conclusions may be reached by (1) the right 
use of premisses which, though appropriate to the 
subject-genus, state false connexions ; (2) the wrong 
use of true and appropriate premisses ; (3) the use 
(right or wrong) of inappropriate premisses. Further, 
a logical proof may fall short of scientific demonstra- 
tion if it fails to show the reason as well as the fact ; 
e.g., if the premisses are not immediate, or if proof is 
in the second figure where the middle term does not 
exhibit the cause. (Fact and explanation may even 
fall under different sciences, if one is in any sense 
subordinate to the other.) Only the first figure can 
satisfy the requirements of science by demonstrating 
the reason as well as the fact (chs. xii-xiv). 

There can be immediate negative as well as affirma- 
tive premisses—not if either term belongs to a class 
which excludes the other (nor, it would seen, if both 
belong to the same class), but only if both are summa 
genera or categories (ch. xv). 


Forms of Error or Ignorance 


Error with regard to an immediate proposition may 
be due either to assuming or to falsely inferring its 
contrary. Aristotle enumerates the forms that such 
false inference can take, and then shows how it is 
possible to infer falsely the contrary of a mediated 
proposition. Lack of a sense-faculty may hinder one’s 
grasp of a general principle (chs. xvi-xviii). 


There can be no infinite chain of Predication 


The steps of Aristotle’s reasoning are not always 
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easy to follow, and it may be helpful to set them out 
in some detail. 

How can we be sure that propositions are imme- 
diate ? Isit not always possible to interpolate middle 
terms ? If so, predication will form an infinite chain. 

Since there are predicates which cannot be subjects 
and subjects which cannot be predicates, we can 
restate our problem in the form: If a chain of pre- 
dication in which the predicate (or subject) of one 
proposition becomes the subject (or predicate) of the 
next is limited in one direction, can it be infinite in the 
other? If not, the chain must be finite, and our ori- 
ginal question is answered : there cannot be infinite 
interpolation, because if there could be an infinite 
number of middles between any two terms in our 
chain, the chain as a whole would be infinite ; which 
ex hypothest it is not. 

To ensure that his proof shall be comprehensive 
Aristotle shows that if a chain proving an affirmative 
conclusion must be limited at both ends, so must 
a chain proving a negative conclusion; because the 
mediation of a negative premiss always involves (in 
any figure) the introduction of a new affirmative 
premiss, so that if the number of affirmative premisses 
in a chain is limited, so is the number of negative 
premisses. It remains to prove that an affirmative 
chain must be limited at both ends. 

Ayistotle first offers two dialectical proofs. (1) In 
strict predication as it is used by the sciences the 
subject is a substance, which (not being itself pre- 
dicable) is the downward limit of predication. From 
this extend upward chains of predication (whether 
of essential attributes, properties or accidents) ter- 
minating in the categories, which are the upward 
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limit ; they are finite in number, and so are the attri- 
butes in any category; therefore there can be no 
infinite chain. 

(2) The conclusion of any chain of propositions can 
be known only if it is proved ; but if the chain is in- 
finite it cannot be traversed and proof is impossible. 
Therefore, unless the claim of certainty made by 
science is to be abandoned, the chain cannot be 
infinite. 

(8) The third proof is called analytical as being 
based upon arguments proper to demonstrative 
science. Essential attributes (with which alone 
science is concerned) either are elements in the defi- 
nition of their subject or include their subject in 
their own definition. Catenary predication to infinity 
of either kind of attribute would entail definition 
containing an infinite number of elements, and this, 
as Aristotle has observed (84 a 7), is impossible (chs. 
xix-xxii). 

Two corollaries follow : (1) that an attribute is not 
necessarily to be proved common to two subjects in 
virtue of something else common to them—this 
would result in an infinity of middle terms ; (2) to 
prove a connexion we must pack the interval by 
selecting middle terms that give a chain of immediate 
premisses, whether affirmative or negative (ch. xxiii). 


Sundry comparisons and distinctions 


Aristotle now discusses at some length the respective 
merits of universal and particular demonstration, and 
shows that on many grounds the former is superior. 
Similarly, affirmative is superior to negative demon- 
stration, and ostensive proof to reductio ad impossibile 
(chs. xxiv-xxvi). Next he shows (1) on what grounds 
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one science is to be preferred to another, and (2) how 
one science may be distinguished from another (chs. 
xxvii-xxviii). 

The rest of the book (except ch. xxxii, which con- 
sists of arguments to show that syllogisms cannot all 
have the same premisses) touches upon various devia- 
tions from or approximations to scientific knowledge. 
First we are shown that there may be more than one 
proof (but not scientific proof) of the same conclusion ; 
then that there is demonstration (in some sense) of 
connexions which are not invariable. Finally, know- 
ledge is contrasted with sense-perception and opinion, 
and “ quickness of wit” is mentioned as a special 
flair for apprehending causes (chs. xxix-xxxiv). 


Demonstration and Definition 


In the second book Aristotle turns to definition. 
Difficulties begin as soon as he enunciates the “ four 
kinds of question” which science tries to answer : 
To Ort, TO SudTe, €f EoTL, Ti eotiv. “‘ The fact, the 
reason, whether it is, what it is’’; it seems clear 
from Aristotle’s first examples that his questions are 
(1) Is X Y? (2) Why is X Y? (3) Does X exist ? 
(4) What is X ?—X being a substance (centaur, god, 
man). But when he goes on to say that in every case 
we are looking for a middle term or cause, doubts 
arise ; because it is not obviously true that when we 
ask whether a substance exists, or what it is, we are 
inquiring for its cause. It is true that every substance 
has its place in the natural order, and that it is what 
it is for some natural purpose ; but to judge from the 
examples which follow in ch. ii, that is not the sort of 
cause that Aristotle has in mind; he has already 
turned his attention to attributes and events, with 
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which the rest of his discussion is chiefly concerned. 
It seems, then, that the opening formula, designed to 
be comprehensive, is misleading, and the questions 
resolve themselves into two: Is X Y? and Why is 
X Y? The implication is that definition should be 
causal ; we shall see later how Aristotle develops this 
view (chs. i-ii). 

There follows an aporematic survey of problems 
connected with demonstration and definition. Among 
the conclusions tentatively drawn are (1) that the 
two operations are quite distinct, (2) that a definition 
cannot be proved (a) by syllogism or (6) by division 
or (c) hypothetically, (3) that definition proves nothing, 
and (4) that neither demonstration nor definition 
enables us to know the essence of a thing (chs. iii- 
vii). 

en now begins to inquire how definition 
really is related to demonstration. Bare knowledge 
that a given event, e.g., eclipse, exists leads to nothing ; 
but if we once grasp by induction what sort of thing 
it is, z.e. to what genus it belongs, we can then look 
for the cause that explains why that generic attribute 
belongs to the subject. Any middle term that estab- 
lishes an actual connexion between attribute and 
subject will prove that the event takes place or exists ; 
thus we can prove that privation of light (the genus 
of eclipse) applies to the moon; and this by re- 
arrangement gives (1) the crude verbal definition that 
eclipse is privation of light of the moon. But if we 
can prove the attribute of the subject by immediate 
premisses through one or more middle terms we can, 
by a re-arrangement of the whole demonstration, 
reach (2) a causal definition, viz., that eclipse is a 
privation of the light of the moon by such-and-such 
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a cause or causes. Thus, although definition cannot 
be demonstrated, we can reach it by the help of 
demonstration (ch. viii). 

These are the two methods by which the definitions 
of attributes and events can be exhibited. There is 
a third kind of definition—that of substances and the 
primary subjects of the sciences—which can only be 
directly apprehended or assumed (chs. ix-x). 


Inference and Causation 


From considering the place of cause in definition 
Aristotle now turns to discuss certain problems of 
causation in their bearing upon demonstration. First 
he tries to show how each type of cause can stand as 
middle term. The types are not the usual four ; the 
place of the material cause (which is clearly inappro- 
priate) is taken by the necessitating condition or 
eternal ground, which operates as a cause in mathe- 
matical reasoning. It cannot be said that Aristotle’s 
arguments are always convincing ; in fact, it is some- 
times hard to be sure what he is trying to prove. 
But his general contention can be justified in so far 
as all the other three can be regarded as aspects of 
the formal cause and therefore part of the essence 
(ch. xi). 

Turning next to deal with the causation of events, 
Aristotle begins by considering events (such as eclipse 
or the formation of ice) in which cause and effect are 
complementary aspects of the same process, and 
rightly says that here cause and effect are simul- 
taneous. But causes frequently appear to precede 
their effects in time. Assuming that in such a case 
the cause and effect are single events separated by 
an interval of time, Aristotle argues that although 
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the earlier can be inferred from the later, the later 
cannot be inferred from the earlier event ; because 
during the interval it will not be true to say that the 
later event has happened, or even that it will happen ; 
therefore the earlier does not directly imply the 
later. What then is the bond of connexion between 
a completed event and another subsequent event ? 
Aristotle approaches the problem along the lines of 
his discussions of time and continuity in Physics IV 
and VI, and arrives at no satisfactory conclusion. 
This is hardly surprising ; for he appears to confuse 
a past or completed event with the completion of a 
process, which is an indivisible limit, and therefore 
cannot be contiguous either with another completion 
or with a process. From this he seems to infer 
(though he has not proved that two processes cannot 
be contiguous) that no two events can be contiguous. 
This naturally makes it doubtful whether in reasoning 
from effect to cause we can ever reach immediate 
premisses (ch. xii). 

(But the whole of Aristotle’s reasoning rests upon 
a false assumption. Events are not discrete units ; 
they are merely such portions of the continuous 
world-process as we choose to isolate in thought 
because, for a particular purpose, it suits us to con- 
sider them as units. There is no actual completion— 
or beginning—of any such “‘ event’; only the limit 
set to it in our minds. When we relate two such 
“ events ”’ as cause and effect we are really isolating 
a minute section of the world-process and trying to 
trace the connexions that traverse it in so far as they 
link a particular aspect of the “ event ”’ regarded as 
cause to the “ event” regarded as effect. But (1) 
we beg the whole question if we assume as the whole 
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cause what is only one factor or stage in the process ; 
the whole cause is the sum of all the connexions 
viewed from one direction, and the whole effect is the 
same viewed from the opposite direction: in fact, 
the question of an interval does not arise ; (2) unless 
the section that we are examining is infinitesimally 
small the connexions will be so complex that some at 
least will escape our knowledge or attention, and so 
give the impression of an interval. 

T hope that I make my general meaning plain ; my 
excuse for the disquisition is Ross’s remark on p. 80 
of his introduction : “‘Aristotle is clearly conscious 
of the difficulty which everyone must feel if he asks 
the question why a cause precedes its effect ; for it 
is hard to see how a mere lapse of time can be neces- 
sary for the occurrence of an event when the other 
conditions are already present ; this is a mystery 
which has never been explained.” Unless I misunder- 
stand him utterly, the mystery (if such it is) is ex- 
plicable along the lines which I have indicated : there 
is no “mere lapse of time ’’; as soon as all “ the 
other conditions are already present’ the so-called 
effect follows as part of the same continuous process.) 


Definition, Division and Systematization 


After noting the possibility of cyclic sequence and 
of reasoning about that which happens usually but 
not invariably, Aristotle returns to complete his 
account of definition. He has shown in ch. viii how 
to reach definitions of attributes ; now he explains 
how to do the same for the primary subjects of a 
given science. We take one of the infimae species and 
look for all the attributes within the genus that apply 
to the whole of that species and to others as well ; 
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collectively these attributes will be commensurate 
with the species and will give its definition. When we 
have defined all the infimae species we proceed to infer 
the properties of the more complex species, and so 
by degrees systematize the genus. In so doing we 
ensure accuracy and completeness by the use of 
dichotomic division. In defining we must move up- 
wards from narrower to wider terms, because this is 
both the easier way and the only way in which to 
avoid ambiguity. On the other hand, when we come 
to study the problems of a given science we should 
work downwards from genus to species. In so doing 
we must be careful to distinguish species correctly, 
even if there are no ready-made names to fit them. 
Several problems may have a common explanation, 
and the solution of one problem may lead to the 
solution of another (chs. xiii-xv). 

This suggests the question whether there can be 
more than one cause of the same effect. Cause and 
effect certainly imply one another, but they are not 
reciprocal causes ; the cause explains the effect, but 
the effect does not explain the cause. In general, if 
an attribute belongs to the whole of a subject, it 
must do so through a cause that is commensurate 
with that attribute. But can the same attribute 
belong to different subjects through different middle 
terms? Aristotle first points out that the attribute 
may be the same only by equivocation, and then the 
causes are different ; or both attribute and subject 
may be the same by analogy, and then so is the middle 
term. But it is also possible, within the same genus, 
for different species to have the same attribute. 
When this is so, the attribute is connected to each 
subject by two middle terms; the first, which is 
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nearer to the attribute and definitory of it, is the same 
for each; the other, which connects the common 
middle to the separate subjects, is different for each. 
Thus in so far as there is a different middle term for 
each species, there is more than one cause (chs. xvi- 
xviii). 

There remains the question for whose answer 
Aristotle has repeatedly—by a dramatic instinet— 
whetted our appetite : How do we apprehend the first 
principles themselves, which are not susceptible of 
demonstration? Is it by scientific knowledge—the 
same kind of knowledge by which we cognize de- 
monstrable facts—or by a different faculty ? If it is 
by a different faculty, how is this acquired? Still 
dramatic, Aristotle postpones his climax by taking 
the second point first. The faculty of sense-percep- 
tion is common to all animals; but whereas in some 
the act of perception leaves no lasting impression, 
in others the impression persists and gives rise to 
memory ; and (in rational beings) repeated memories 
produce experience, that is the establishment in the 
mind of a “‘ universal ’’ or general notion, which is the 
first step in the development of a coherent art or 
science. When we have once learned to generalize 
we can advance higher and higher until we reach the 
most universal concepts of all; and by the same in- 
ductive process we can advance from simple proposi- 
tions to immediate truths and the axioms themselves. 
As for the faculty by which we know these, since it 
cannot be either science or inferior to science, it must 
be the only other intellectual faculty that is infallible, 
vig., vots or intuition, which supervenes upon our 
logical processes as a direct vision of the truth 
(ch. xix). 
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There are obvious defects in this treatise. One 
could wish that Aristotle had edited it a little more ; 
that he had made his meaning a little plainer, and 
had been more consistent in his use of technical 
terms. There are hasty statements and misappre- 
hensions as well as deficiencies of knowledge ; and 
on the positive side itis easy to see (in spite of frequent 
repudiations) how much is owed to Plato’s teaching 
at the Academy. Nevertheless, the Posterior Analytics 
is the work of a remarkably acute and discriminating 
mind ; and it is the first systematic attempt to apply 
logic to the ordering of scientific knowledge. If 
Aristotle had left us nothing else we should still be 
greatly in his debt. 


III. Manuscripts aND OTHER SouRCES 


The five oldest manuscripts of the Posterior Analytics 
are ! 


A Urbinas 35 saec. ix-x ineunt. 
B Marcianus 201 an. 955 
C Coislinianus 330 (ad 82 a 2) saec. xi 
d Laurentianus 72.5 A ery, 
n Ambrosianus 490 (L 93) Ppt bc 


‘These are the five chosen by Ross to establish his 
text, and there can be little doubt that they are the 
most important. Ross has shown that ABCd belong 
to one family and n to another ; and that, while B is 
the best representative of its group and in general 
the most accurate manuscript, n is very often alone 
in preserving the right reading. 

I have occasionally recorded the readings (when 
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they seemed to have any evidential value) of six 
other manuscripts, viz. : 


D Parisinus 1843 saec. xiii 
M Marcianus App. iv. 51 ? 
ec Vaticanus 1024 saec. x-xi 
f Marcianus App. iv. 5 saec. xiv 
p Ambrosianus 535 (M 89) ” 
u_ Basileensis 54 (F ii. 21) saec. xii 


The commentaries of Philoponus (6th cent.) and 
Themistius (4th cent.) on both books, and those of 
Eustratius (about 1100) and an anonymous scholar (of 
uncertain date) on Book II, sometimes throw some 
light on the text. A reading implied by any one of 
these commentators is attributed to him by name, 
but where they seem to be unanimous I have referred 
to them collectively as “ comm.”. 

In the critical apparatus I have only recorded de- 
partures from the wording of Bekker’s text. I 
worked from this in the first place, modifying the 
punctuation as seemed necessary, and referring fre- 
quently to the edition of Waitz, which was then 
without a rival. In this way I established a pro- 
visional text incorporating a good many of Waitz’s 
readings and some suggestions of my own. When 
Ross’s edition of the Analytics was published in 1949 
I found myself in rather an awkward position. I had 
completed a first draft of my translation, but there 
were still many points about which I felt extremely 
doubtful; and in trying to clear these up I could 
neither ignore the conclusions of a leading authority 
nor seem to appropriate them, while if I disagreed 
with them I must be prepared to defend my conduct. 
Moreover, the interruption caused by the war, and 
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an infinity of unavoidable distractions, had already 
delayed my work to an exasperating degree. How- 
ever, it seemed necessary to be realistic, so I carefully 
read through Ross’s text and commentary. In doing 
so I found, with some natural regret, that he had 
anticipated most of the suggestions that I had in- 
tended to make. In such cases I hope that I have 
always yielded him full credit for the improvement. 
Where his reading or interpretation was different 
from mine, it was generally better ; and I adopted it 
with proper acknowledgement. ‘There remain a few 
places in which I still prefer my own view. But I am 
conscious that I (like all amateur Aristotelians) owe 
an immense debt to Sir David’s profound scholarship 
and penetrating criticism, which have opened my 
eyes to many things that I should otherwise have 
missed. I must also pay tribute to the Oxford Trans- 
lation by G. R. G. Mure, which I have often consulted 
and always found helpful and stimulating. Finally, I 
am greatly obliged to the late Professor J. Tate for 
clarifying my mind on some difficult points, and to my 
colleague Miss N. P. Miller for saving me from many 
inaccuracies. In spite of these aids I cannot claim to 
have carried out this task even to my own satisfac- 
tion. I should have liked to continue the effort; but 
it has taken far too long already. 


Tue TraprrionaL Moop-Names 


In my notes J have frequently had occasion to use 
the Latin (or quasi-Latin) names invented by medieval 
logicians to designate the various moods of syllogism. 
They are as follows : 


First figure : Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. 
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Second figure : Cesare, Camestres, Festino, Baroco. 

Third figure: Darapti, lelapton, Disamis, Datisi, 
Bocardo, Ferison. 

For present purposes this list is sufficient ; a fuller 
one with more detailed information will be found in 
the introduction to the Prior Analytics. Here it is 
only necessary to understand that in each name the 
vowels indicate the quantity and quality of the 
premisses and conclusion: thus A stands for the 
universal affirmative (All X is Y), I for the universal 
negative (No X is Y), I for the particular affirmative 
(Some X is Y), and O for the particular negative 
(Some X is not Y). 
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nat I. Idea didacradta Kai maca pabyors diavo- 
NTUKI) EK Tpovmapxyovons ylyveTar yvwacws. dave- 
pov d€ TotTo Bewpotow emi macdv: at te yap 
pabnparical Ta&v emoTnu@v dia TovTov Tob TpdT0Vv 
mapayiyvovra, Kai Tay dAdwy éxdoTn TExVaV. 
dpotws S€ Kat Tept Tods Adyous ot Te Sia GvAAOYLC- 
pv cat of 8 enaywyiis: duddrepor yap da 
mpoyryvwoKkopevwy movodvrar THY dSidacKadiay, of 
pev AapBavovres ws Tapa Evvevtwv, ot Sé Seux- 
vivtes Td KaOdAov Sia Tod SfAov clvar TO Kal? 
éxacrov. ws 8 atrws Kal of pntopiKol cuptreifov- 
10 ow: 7) yap Sid mapaderyparwy, 6 éoTw éemaywyi, 
H Ov evOupnudrwr, dmep eoti avAdoyropios. 
Atyds 38° dvayxaiov mpoyryvioKew: Ta pev yap 


on 





* réyvy is used here, as often, to cover the sense of produc- 
tive (as opposed to theoretical) science ; of 100 a 9. 

» Clearly Aristotle is thinking of ‘‘ dialectic,” as a means 
of instruction distinct from science (which seeks only to 
discover and demonstrate the truth) and rhetoric (which aims 
at persuasion by means of probabilities), For Aristotle dia- 
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BOOK I 


I. Aut teaching and learning that involves the use of Boox 1. 
reason proceeds from pre-existent knowledge. ‘This Ngee 
is evident if we consider all the different branches of Demon- 
learning, because both the mathematical sciences and ee 
every other art ¢ are acquired in this way. Similarly eee 
too with logical arguments,’ whether syllogistic or based on 
inductive ; both effect instruction by means of facts Revs. 
already recognized, the former making assumptions 
as though granted by an intelligent audience, and the 
latter proving the universal from the self-evident 
nature of the particular. The means by which rhe- 
torical arguments carry conviction are just the same ; 
for they use either examples,’ which are a kind of 
induction, or enthymemes,? which are a kind of 
syllogism. 

There are two senses in which previous knowledge This may 


lectic is the application of logical methods to argument with 
a real or imaginary opponent; it is by no means infallible, 
since neither its premisses nor its conclusions are necessarily 
true, but (properly used) it can be a useful auxiliary to 
science, 

¢ Cf, An. Pr. I. xxiv. 

4 Thid. 70 a 10-24. 
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peev mpdtepov yvwpicavta, T&v dé Kal dpa Aap- 
Bdavovta tiv you, oiov dca tvyydver dvra dd 
To Kabdrov od" exer Ty yrdouw: éri pev yap mav 
i. ow A 2 cal ww , oe &: 
tplywvov éyer dvaly dpbais ioas mporder, Gru dé 
TOdE TO Cv TH YuKuKArAlw Tpiywvdv eoTw dpa en- 
ayopevos eyvwipicer (eviwy yap Tobrov Tov TpdT0V 
% padOnois €or, Kal od dia Tob pécov TO ecyaTov 
yropilerar, doa Hon TaV Kal? exaora tTuyydver 
évra Kal pH Kal? daoKeyevov tiwes). mpl 8 
> ~ n a. ‘ be f 
erayOqvar 1) AaPeiv svAdoyiopov TpdTov pév Twa 
wv £ * , 4 > ww La a 
isws patéov éemicracba, tpdmov 8 dAdov ot. 6 
‘A a wi > + € AD ~ ~ oi a 
yap pn We et €orw ands, Tobro THs Hder Ste 
Svo dpbdas exer amA@s; GAAG SAAov ws Wdt pev 
7 o , 2 oF € a \ > 
éniatata, OTe KabdAov émioratat, amAds 8é ovK 
emioraTar, 
Ei 8 A 4 Ue ~ M / a A: a B Pp - 
ae Oe py, TO ev TH Mevwve ddpynua ovpBycerar 
BD S Bde 0% nv oA 8 2 \ on 4 / 
} yap oddev pabjceras 7) & oldev. od yap 51) as ye 


1 Ross: yvwpifovra codd. 2 Ross: dy codd. 





@ Probably we should suppose that the figure is not drawn 
asa triangle; cf. Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 38. 

> The attributes of an individual are inferred from a 
knowledge of the attributes of the species, but the individual 
itself is directly apprehended as such. 

¢ Plato, Meno 80 v-x. 
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is necessary. Sometimes it is necessary to assume be know- 
the fact beforehand, and sometimes one must under- pee Obs 
stand the meaning of the term ; sometimes both are meaning. 
necessary. E.g., we must assume as a fact that either 

the assertion or the negation of every statement is 

true ; and we must know what the term “ triangle ” 

means ; and as regards the unit, we must both know 

what it means and assume that it exists. This is 
because these truths are not all equally apparent to 

us. Recognition of a fact may sometimes entail both Previous 
previous knowledge and knowledge acquired in the Knowledge 
act of recognition ; viz., knowledge of the particulars guished 
which actually fall nddes the universal, which is actualiza- 
known to us. We knew already that every triangle Hon ob po- 
has the sum of its interior angles equal to two right knowledge. 
angles ; but that this figure @ inscribed in the semi- 

circle is a triangle we recognize only as we are led to 

relate the particular to the universal (for some things, 

vig., such as are ultimate particulars not predicable 

of anything else as subject, are only learnt in this 

way, z.e., the minor is not recognized by means of the 

middle term °). Before the process of relation is com- 

pleted or the conclusion drawn, we should presum- 

ably say that in one sense the fact is understood and 

in another it is not. For how could we know in the 

full sense that the figure contains angles equal to the 

sum of two right angles if we did not know in the full 

sense whether it exists? Clearly we apprehend the 

fact not absolutely but in the qualified sense that we 
apprehend a general principle. 

Unless we make this distinction, we shall be faced This is the 
with the dilemma reached in the Meno ¢: either one {62he fom 
can learn nothing, or one can only learn what is Heeger ssed 
already known. We certainly must not offer the et 
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Pe 5) ~ , , ce} o 
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, 4 € > ¥: a > = > ~ 
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Il. ’Enilaracbat dé oldpel” Exacrov amdds, adda 
x \ A , ‘ ‘ , 
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iy ” eg 2 ¢ \ oo» o 
15 OUTWS EXELV, OL rs) ETLOTAPEVOL KAL EXOVOLV' WOTE 





* The reference is unknown. 

+ The sophist’s knowledge is called “‘ accidental ” because, 
not knowing the species as such, but only as qualified by 
accidental attributes, he has no conception of what is.essen- 
tial to it. 
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explanation by which certain thinkers * attempt to 
solve the difficulty. Supposing that a man is asked 
“Do you or do you not know that every pair is 
even?” When he says “ Yes,” his opponents pro- 
duce some pair which he did not know to exist, and 
therefore did not know to be even. These thinkers 
solve the difficulty by saying that they do not know 
that every pair is even, but only that such things as 
they know to be pairs are even. But what they know 
to be even is that which they have proved to be such, 
i.e., that which they have taken as the subject of their 
premiss : and that is not everything which they know 
to be a triangle or a number, but every number and 
every triangle, without qualification. No premiss is 
ever assumed with such a term as “ what you know 
to be a number ”’ or “ what you know to be a recti- 
linear figure ”’ ; the predication applies to every in- 
stance of the subject. But I presume that there is no 
reason why a man should not in one sense know, and 
in another not know, that which he is learning. The 
absurdity consists not in his knowing in some qualified 
sense that which he learns, but in his knowing it in a 
certain particular sense, viz., in the exact way and 
manner in which he learns it. 

II. We consider that we have unqualified iow. 
ledge of anything (as contrasted with the accidental 
knowledge of the sophist) ’ when we believe that we 
know (i) that the cause from which the fact results is 
the cause of that fact, and (ii) that the fact cannot be 
otherwise. Clearly knowledge is something of this 
sort ; for both those who do not know and those who 
do know agree on the subject ; but whereas the for- 
mer merely think that they are in the condition 
described above, the latter are actually in it. Hence 
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if any fact is the object of unqualified knowledge, 
that fact cannot be otherwise than it is. 

Whether there is any other method of knowing will is acquired 
be discussed later.* Our contention now is that we (qe way) 
do at any rate obtain knowledge by demonstration. stration. 
By demonstration I mean a syllogism which produces 
scientific knowledge, in other words one which enables 
us to know by the mere fact that we grasp it. 

Now if knowledge is such as we have assumed, The pre- 

demonstrative knowledge must proceed from pre- ques of 
misses which are true, primary, immediate, better tion. 
known than, prior to, and causative of the conclusion. 
On these conditions only will the first principles be 
properly applicable to the fact which is to be proved. 
Syllogism indeed will be possible without these con- 
ditions, but not demonstration ; for the result will 
not be knowledge. 

The premisses, then, must be true statements ; 
because it is impossible to know that which is contrary 
to fact, e.g., that the diagonal of a square is commen- 
surable with the sides. They must be primary and 
indemonstrable, because otherwise we shal] not know 
them unless we have proof of them; for to know 
(otherwise than accidentally) that which is capable of 
proof implies that one has proof of it. They must be 
causative, better known and prior: causative, because 
we only have knowledge of a thing when we know its 
cause ; prior, inasmuch as they are causative ; and 
already known, not merely in the one” sense that 
their meaning is understood, but also in the sense 
that they are known as facts. 

There are two senses in which things are prior and Sundry dis- 
more knowable. That which is prior in nature is not "netions 


Lge oe eae, ; and defini- 
the same as that which is prior in relation to us, and tions. 
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1 dvriddcews n, Ross. 





Cf. Met. 1029 b 3 ff. 

Or simply “ starting-point.” 

é.é., it is either affirmative or negative. 

The dialectician is equally prepared to accept “ A is B” 
or “ A is not B”’ as the object of his attack, 
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that which is (naturally) more knowable is not the 
same as that which is more knowable by us. By 
“ prior’ or “ more knowable ” in relation to us I 
mean that which is nearer to our perception, and by 
“prior ”’ or ‘‘ more knowable ”’ in the absolute sense 
I mean that which is further from it. The most 
universal concepts are furthest from our perception, 
and particulars are nearest to it®; and these are 
opposite to one another. 

To argue from primary premisses is to argue from 
appropriate first principles; for by ‘“ primary pre- 
miss ”’ and “ first principle ’’ I mean the same thing. 
The first principle ® of a demonstration is an imme- 
diate premiss; and an immediate premiss is one 
which has no other premiss prior to it. A premiss is 
one or the other part of a proposition,’ and consists 
of one term predicated of another. If dialectical, it 
assumes either part indifferently ¢; if demonstrative, 
it definitely assumes that one part is true. A pro- 
position is either part of a contradiction. A contra- 
diction is an opposition which of its very nature 
excludes any middle. That part of a contradiction 
which affirms something of something else is an affir- 
mation; that which denies something of something 
else is a negation. I apply the term thesis to an 
immediate indemonstrable first principle of syllogism 
the grasp of which is not necessary for the acquisition 
of certain kinds of knowledge ; but that which must 
be grasped if any knowledge is to be acquired, I call 
an axiom; for there are certain things of this nature 
and we are accustomed to apply this name especially 
to them. A thesis which assumes one or the other 
part of a proposition, é.e., that something does, or 
does not exist, is a hypothesis ; a thesis which does 
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apxyais } mdcats 7} Tiol Too oupmEepdopatos. Tov 
5é pedovra ew tiv emornpnv TH dc amodeiEews 
od povov Sei Tas dpyas paAAov yrwpilew Kal paa- 


1 yadin, Ross: rad’. 
2 éxeivw Ross, habent comm.: éxeivo codd. 





« The latter part of this attempt to systematize termino- 
logy seems rather abortive. Elsewhere (e.g. 76 b 23 ff.) a 
bdbeais is not necessarily indemonstrable, and @éois does not 
seem to be used technically at all. It is even difficult to be 
sure what Aristotle includes under déiépara. From a com- 
parison of 76 b 11-22, 77 a 26-34, 88 a 31—b 29 it would seem 
that the term is convertible with xowai dpyaf or 7a xowd, and 
covers not only principles like the Law of Contradiction, 
which are really ‘‘ common,” but also others, like the mathe- 
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not do this is a definition. A definition is a kind 
of thesis (or laying-down), because the arithmetician 
lays it down that to be a unit is to be quantitatively 
indivisible ; but it is not a hypothesis, because to 
define the nature of a unit is not the same as to assert 
its existence.* 

Now since the required condition of our knowledge Theprimary 
or conviction of a fact consists in grasping a syllogism Laat aa 
of the kind which we call demonstration, and since pba De 
the syllogism depends upon the truth of its premisses, better than 


it is necessary not merely to know the primary pre- ene cone 
‘misses—either all or some of them—beforehand, but 
to know them better than the conclusion. For that 
which causes an attribute to apply to a subject always 
possesses that attribute in a still greater degree ; 
e.g., that which causes us to love something is itself 
still dearer to us. Hence if the primary premisses 
are the cause of our knowledge and conviction, we 
know and are convinced of them also in a higher 
degree, since they cause our knowledge of all that 
follows from them. But to believe in anything more 
than in the things which we know, if we neither 
actually know it nor are in a better situation than if 
we actually knew it, is impossible ; yet this is what 
will happen if anyone whose conviction rests upon 
demonstration is to have no prior knowledge ;_ be- 
cause we must believe in the first principles (some if 
not all of them) more than in the conclusion. And 
if a man is to possess the knowledge which is effected 
by demonstration, not only must he recognize and 
matical axioms about equals, which are at once common and. 
special to a particular group of sciences. For a discussion of 
the use of such terms in logic and mathematics see H. D. P. 
Lee in C.Q. xxix, pp. 118-124, and Heath, JJathematics’ in 
Aristotle, pp. 53-57. 
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Nov adrais morevew 7 7H Secxvepevw, adda 7d” 
ddAo atrtG mordrepov elvar unde yvwpy.edtepov 
T&v avrikeyevwy tats dpxyats e€ dv éotar ava- 
Aoytapos 6 THs evavtias andrns, elmep Set Tov em- 
ardpevov amAds aperdtrevorov evar. 

III. ’Eviow prev odv dia 76 Seiv 7a mpOra eéri- 
oracbat od Soxet émornun elvat, Tots 8 elvar perv, 
mavrwy pevro. amodeiEets’ elvas: wv oddérepov oT” 
dAnbes ovr” dvaykatov. of péev yap brob€uevor p17} 
eivat dAws érictacbat, odrou eis Ametpov afvobaww 
avéyecbar ws odk dv émorapévous Ta votepa Sud. 


A Fé * oak} ~ > ~ / 
10 7a mpoTepa, av pn eat. mpaTa, dpbds réyovres: 


15 


20 


> Ess A A bd a ” o 
addvvarov yap Ta areupa SucAOciv. ct re lorarar 
kal elolv dpyal, Tav’ras adyvworous elvat amrobdciEews 
A Ya Fon’ > 
ye pn ovons adrav, dep hactv eivar To émicracbas 
A ~ 
pedvov: ef Sé put) EoTe TA TP@Ta ciddvar, ovde TA eK 
a s > ie € ~ 2 bi 4 = > 
TovTwy elvat ériotacbar amAds obdé Kupiws, arr 
e€ brobécews, «i éxeiva orw. of Sé sepl prev TOD 
*. , e a > > ft A 
erriotacbat dpodroyoto. 8 amodei~cews yap elvas 
ce LAA A , 7” > 58 tr) * A ‘3 
pdvov: GAG mévrwy elvar aTrdderEw otdev cwAvewv: 
> } / 6 A a Xr # 0 4 > 58 ‘ 
evdexeobar yap KvKAw yiyveobar Ti amddecéw Kal 
e€ adAjrwy. 
€ H ~ 8 va ww ~ ? la > 
pets 5€ dapev odte macav éemornuny amo- 
deuxrixny elvar, GAA THY TOY ayéowv dvamddeikTov 
(kat Tob” Gri avayxaiov, davepdv: ef yap avayny 


1 amdderéis d. 





; Probably Antisthenes ; see Maier, Syllogistik II. ii. 15, 
n. 2, 


> Possibly “ certain followers of Xenocrates *” ; Cherniss, 
Aristotle's Criticism of Plato and the Academy, I. 68. 
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believe in the first principles more than in that which 
is being proved, but nothing which is opposed to the 
first principles and from which will result a syllogism 
of the contrary error, must be more credible or better 
known to him than those principles ; since one who has 
absolute knowledge should be unshakable in his belief. 

III. The necessity of knowing the primary truths Two false 
has led some persons ¢ to think that there is no know- {i¢¥8* 
ledge, and others,® admitting the possibility of know- ees 
ledge, to think that all facts are demonstrable. Neither is impos- 
of these views is true or logically unavoidable. The sle..@) 
former school, who assume that there is no knowledge truths are 
at all, claim that there is an infinite regress, on the nate by 
ground that we cannot know posterior by prior truths oe 
unless the latter themselves depend upon primary ‘ 
truths (in which they are right ; for it is impossible to 
traverse an infinite series) ; while if the series comes 
to an end, and there are first principles, they are 
unknowable, since they do not admit of demonstra- 
tion, which these thinkers hold to be the sole con- 
dition of knowledge; and if it is not possible to 
know the primary truths, neither is it possible to 
know in the strict and absolute sense that the infer- 
ences drawn from them are true ; we can only know 
them hypothetically, by assuming that the former 
are truc. The other school agrees with this one as 
regards the conditions of knowledge, for they hold 
that it can only be secured by demonstration ; but 
they maintain that there is no reason why there 
should not be demonstration of everything, since the 
demonstration may be circular or reciprocal. 

We, however, hold that not all knowledge is demon- Answer to 
strative ; the knowledge of immediate premisses is (1). There 


is no infi- 
not by demonstration. It is evident that this must nite regress, 
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pev enictacbar Ta mpdrepa kal ef cy  amodekts, 
torarar d€ ToTe Ta Gpeoa, TaAbT’ dvarddeuxra. 
dvdynn etvar)—rabrd Tv oby obrw Adyopev, Kal ov 
povov emarnuny dana Kal apxynv éemornyns elval 


5 Twa papev a Tovs épovs yrwpilopev. 


Kinde 3° én aSvvarov drrodeixvvcBae dards, 
dijrov, elrep éx mpotépwrv det ay dnddersey elvat 
Kal yreopipwrépay: aSvvarov yap éore To. abra Tay 
abréiy dia mporepa «al dorepa elvat, €f pun TOV 
érepov Tporov, ofov TO pev Tpos pas Ta 8° amas, 
évTep tpdTov 7 emaywyn moved yuwpmov. « 8 
otrws, odk av ein 70 amADS ciSévar KaA@s wpto- 
pevov, GAda, Sirrov: }) oby amAds 7 érépa amddecées 
yeyvopervn ex TOV Hytv yrwpipwrepwr. 

_cepBaiver b€ Trois Aéyovar KvKA@ THY amrddeEw 
elvar od pdvov TO viv etpnevov, aan’ obdev dAdo 
Aéyew Ore Tobr’ eorw eb tobr’ gor: ottw bé 
mavra padov detEar. SdHAov 8 drt TobTo oupBaiver 
Tpidv Gpwr rteOévrwr: is pev yap dia ToMAav 7 
bv ddlywr dvaxdunrew davar oddev dadeper, de’ 





@ Viz. vods or intuition; see Book II, ch. xix. 

> For this sense of dpos (=dpy%) cf. Eth. Nic, 1142 a 26, 
1143 a 36, b 2. 

¢ Which proceeds from that which is 
that which is “ prior in nature.” 

@ As based on “ prior ’? premisses (71 b 22). 

¢ Although the “ terms ”’ doubtless represent propositions, 
I suspect, that (pace Ross ad loc.) Aristotle here really means 
‘terms ”’ by dpot, because he is primarily concerned with the 
form of the argument. He says that circular proof claims to 
establish by the propositions “if A is true, B is true ” and “ if 
B is true, A is true” (using two terms only) the absolute 
truth of A; the fallacy can be easily seen if the argument is 
cast in the form of a normal syllogism (using three terms), 
in which the propositions “ if A is true, B is true” and “ if B 
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be so; for if it is necessary to know the prior pre- because not 
misses from which the demonstration proceeds, and foagen” 
if the regress ends with the immediate premisses, the (emonstra- 
latter must be indemonstrable. Such is our conten-  ~ 

tion on this point. Indeed we hold not only that 
scientific knowledge is possible, but that there is a 

definite first principle of knowledge * by which we 
recognize ultimate truths.? 

Demonstration in the absolute sense is obviously Answer to 
impossible by the circular method ; that is, if demon- eee 
stration must proceed from premisses which are () aro 
prior and better known ; for the same things cannot ane 
be at once prior and posterior to the same things, 
except in different senses,—I mean the distinction 
between “ prior to us” and “ absolutely prior ”—with 
which we become familiar through induction.? In 
this case our definition of absolute knowledge @ will 
be unsatisfactory, because it will have a double mean- 
ing. But presumably the other mode of demonstra- 
tion, proceeding from that which is better known to 
us, is not demonstration in the absolute sense. 

Those who profess that demonstration is circular (6) proves 
are faced not only by the consequence just described, Bowins 
but also by the following: their theory simply 
amounts to this, that a thing is so if it is so 5 and it is 
easy to prove anything by this method. That this 
is all that follows will be clearly seen if we take three 
terms ; for it makes no difference whether we say 
that a circular proof is effected through many or few 
terms, provided that there are not fewer than two.° 


is true, C is true ” give the conclusion * ¢f A is true, Cis true”: 
because similarly the conclusion of “‘ if A is true, B is true” 
and ‘if B is true, A is true” is “if A is true, A is true,” 
which proves nothing. 
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ddlywr 8 7 Svoiv. drav yap 700 A évros &€ avay- 
«ns 70 B, tovTov dé 76 T', ro8 A dvros éorat TO 
T. ef 84 tod A dvros avéynn ro B elvac, rovrov 
8 dvros 76 A (robr0 yap Fv 76 KUKAW), KeiaAw TO 
A é¢” 06 76 T. 76 ody 706 B évros 7d A elvac 
Aéyew éeori 76 T' elvar A€yew, todTo 8 Ste rob A 
évros 70 T' éori: 76 8€ T 76 A 76 atré. ote 
t , AY , jf t S: 
ovpBaiver Aéyery rods KUKAw dacKovtas elvas THY 
anddekw obdév erepov mAnV drt Tod A dvros 70 A 
> U o A # a cv 
early. otrw Sé mdavra Setéar pasdiov. 
Od py adr’ 088€ Tobro Suvarov mAnV emt TodTwY 
o > , a a Se 4 Cah \ 3 
daa arAjAous ererat, WoTrEp Ta tOia. EVOS eV OdV 
c A Lig ? f > > tf 
Keytevov dédeixTas ott oddeToT avayKn Te elvat 
ov Ld 2} SF Lid ha Lid Lome 4 
érepov (Aéeyw 8 évds, dtu ote dpou évds ore 
Oécews pds TeBeions), ex dvo 5€é Aécewy mpwrwv 
5 ie es > a w A S 
kal eAaxloTwv evddxerat, elmep Kal avAdoyioacbar. 
LA A = 4 ~ ‘ ~ 4 4 
eav pev odv To Te ATH B kat tH LT Engras, Kat 
tatr’ aAAjAows Kai TH A, odrw pev evdeyerar &€ 
> ta tz st A > f > ~ a 
aAAjAwY Secxvdvar mavra Ta airnbévra ev TH mpa~ 
TW OXY paTL, ws Sédecxrac ev Tots TEpt cvAAoyLopOd. 
Sédecrar b€ Kal dtu ev Tots GAAos oxnpacw 7 od 
te \ a > A ~ 4, 
ylyverat avddoyiopes 7 od Tepl Tov AndPervTwv. 
7a, 8€ pt) avTiKaTnyopovpeva ovdapas éarr Setéat 
io LA > ? 4 27 ~ > ~ > 
KvKrw: wor’ ered) ddAlya tovadra év tats dao- 


8 , \ ov , y o3g7 ‘ 
etEeat, davepov OTL KEVOV TE KAL advvarov TO 





‘ e Se. in conjunction with the major premiss ‘‘ when A is, 
is.” 
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For when if A is, B must be, and if B is, C must be, 
then if Ais, C must be. Then if when A is, B must be, 
and when B is, A must be (this is what is meant by 
circular proof), let A represent C in the first proof. 
Then to say that when B is, A is, is equivalent to 
saying that when B is, C is ; and this ¢ is equivalent 
to saying that when A is, Cis. But Cis the same as 
A. Thus it follows that those who assert that demon- 
stration is circular are merely maintaining that when 
A is, A is; by which method it is easy to prove 
anything. 

Moreover, even this mode of proof is impossible 
except in the case of attributes which are reciprocal 
consequents, e.g., properties.» It has been shown ¢ 
that. from the positing of one thing—by which I mean 
either one term or one proposition—nothing else ever 
necessarily follows ; two is the first and least number 
of propositions from which a necessary consequence 
is possible, since this is the minimum requirement for 
any logical conclusion. ‘Thus if A is a consequent of 
B and of C, and the latter are consequents both of 
one another and of A, it is possible to prove recipro- 
cally in the first figure all the assumptions which we 
have made. This has been shown in our discussion 
of syllogism.’ But it has also been shown ¢ that in the 
other figures either no syllogism results or none which 
confirms our assumptions. Propositions whose terms 
are not reciprocally predicable cannot be proved at all 
by circular demonstration. Hence, since such terms 
rarely occur in demonstrations, it is evidently futile 

> Of. Top. 102 a 18. Definition and differentia are also 
predicable convertibly. 

¢ An. Pr. I. xxv. 

@ [bid. Il. v. 

¢ Ibid. vi, vii. 
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Réyew e€ adAjArwv eivar tiv amddeEw Kat d1a 


a , > , a Lae. 
20 TOUTO TTAVTWY evdeyecOau EtVaL amodeéw. 
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fot Pal A ‘ 

oTnn aTA@s, avaykatov dv ein TO émuatnTOV TO 

> ‘ * 
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S 


> ~ A > A \ ~ A kd a 
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i 4) t \ > = , ~ 
Gdrepov, kat Odrepov, Kat ef ev maon ypayph 
v4 ~ A A > , 
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> e X 3 a e e > ~ , + 
Ka” atta 8 60a imdpye re ev TH Ti eotw, 
e , a \ ~ 4 ¢€ ‘. 
olov rprydive ypaypy) Kat ypapyA orvypyh (h yap 
~ , ? ~ ~ 
otvoia altav ex todtwy éori, Kal ev TO AOym TO 
, LS, ~ 
Aéyovte tl éoTw evuTdpyet)* Kai dools TOV baap- 
yovrwr' adrots adra ev TH A6yw evuTTapyover TO TL 


1 Bonitz: evymapydvrwv. 





® Here xafédovu is used in a special sense: see 73 b 25 ff. 

® i.e., this will be true of any line at any time. 

¢ Although Aristotle’s examples are of essential constitu- 
ents, he obviously intends to include essential attributes. 
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and impossible to maintain that demonstration is 
reciprocal and that therefore everything can be 
demonstrated. 

IV. Since the object of scientific knowledge in the 
absolute sense cannot be otherwise than it is, the 
notion reached by demonstrative knowledge will be 
necessarily true. Now knowledge is demonstrative 
when we possess it in virtue of having a demonstra- 
tion ; therefore the premisses from which demonstra- 
tion is inferred are necessarily true. Therefore we 
must comprehend the nature and character of the 
‘premisses from which demonstrations proceed. Let 
us first define what we mean by the terms “ pre- 
dicated of all” and “ per se” and “ universal ”’ 2 
{as applied to attributes). 

I apply the term “ predicated of all” to whatever 
is not predicated of one instance but not of another, 
or predicated at one time but not at another. Eg. 
if ‘‘ animal ”’ is predicated of all ‘ man,” if it is true 
to call X a man, it is also true to call him an animal ; 
and if the ormie statement is true now, so is the 
latter. Similarly too if every line contains a point.? 
There is evidence to corroborate this definition ; for 
the objection which we adduce against a proposition 
which involves “ predication of all” implies either 
an example to which or a time at which the predicate 
does not apply. 

I describe one thing as “ belonging per se” to 
another (i) if it is an element in the essential nature 
of the other,” as, e.g., a line belongs to a triangle and 
a point to a line (for the line or point is a constituent 
of the being of the triangle or line, and is an element 
in the formula which describes its essence) ; (ii) if it 
is an attribute the formula of whose essence includes 
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1 76 om. ABCd. 





¢ An oblong number is a compound number that is not a 
square. Both names refer to the geometrical patterns in 
which pebbles or other objects representing the units can be 
arranged. 

> Although in Greek a participle or adjective can be used 
as an apparent substantive, it is still an attribute predicated 
of an unexpressed subject apart from which it has no separate 
existence. 

¢ We should call them attributes. 

4 (iii) and (iv) are irrelevant for Aristotle’s present pur- 
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the subject to which the attribute itself belongs. 
E.g., “ straight’ and “ curved” belong to “ line,” 
“odd” and “ even,” ‘‘ prime” and ‘“ compound,” 
“square ” and “ oblong ’’* belong to number ; and 
the formula of the essence of cach one of these in- 
cludes line or number respectively. Similarly in all 
other cases I describe all terms of either of the kinds 
just described as belonging per se to their several 
subjects ; whereas such as belong in neither of these 
senses—as e.g., “ cultured” or “ white ” belongs to 
“animal ’’—I call accidents. (iii) I also describe as 
(existing) per se whatever is not stated of something 
else as subject. I mean, e.g., that “ the walking ” 
is something else which walks, and similarly “ the 
white ’’®; whereas substance, or whatever denotes 
an individual, is not anything other than just itself. 
Thus I call per se those terms which are not predicated 
of a subject ; those which are so predicated I call 
accidents.* (iv) Again in another sense that which 
happens to something else in virtue of the latter’s 
own nature is said to happen to it per se; while that 
which does not so happen is called an accident. L.g., 
if it lightens while a man is walking, it is an accident ; 
for it was not because he was walking that it light- 
ened ; it was, as we say, an accident. But an event 
which happens in virtue of a thing’s own nature hap- 
pens to it per se, e.g., if something dies while being 
slaughtered and in accordance with the act of slaugh- 
tering, since it died because it was slaughtered, it 
was not an accident that it died while being slaugh- 
tered. Thus @ in the sphere of what is knowable in 
the absolute sense, attributes which are called per se 


pose ; they may even have been added by another hand ; at 
any rate Aristotle treats them as parenthetical. 
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2 Type (i). 

> Type (ii). 

© A colour is either white or not-white in the sense that it 
is either pure white or a colour containing little or no white 
(privation); number is either odd or not-odd in the sense 
that if it is not odd it must be even (contradictory). 

@ By the Law of Excluded Middle. 

¢ This limitation of the meaning of xa@’ at7éd by equating 
it with 7 ad7é comes in oddly here. The point is that strictly 
an attribute only belongs per se to the highest class to which 
it is essential, ‘The same idea is expressed in a different way 
by apazov below. 
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as implying or implied by their subjects belong to 
those subjects in virtue of their own nature and of 
necessity. It is impossible that they should not 
belong to their subjects—either absolutely ¢ or in the 
way that opposite attributes belong,® e.g., either 
straight or curved to a line and either odd or even 
to a number; because the contrary of an attribute 
is either the privation or the contradictory of that 
attribute in the same genus; e.g., in number the 
not-odd is even, inasmuch as evenness is a consequent 
of non-oddness.* Thus since an attribute must be 
either asserted or denied of a subject,? per se attri- 
butes must belong to their subjects of necessity. 
So much for the definition of what is meant by « Univer- 

“ predication of all” and “ per se.” By a“ universal ” $0 ath 
attribute I mean one which belongs as “ predicated 
of all” to its subject, and belongs to that subject 
per se and qua itself. Thus it is evident that all 
universal attributes belong to their subjects of neces- 
sity. A per se attribute is identical with that which 
belongs to its subject qua itself * ; e.g., “‘ point” and 
“ straight ” belong per se to “ line,” for they also 
belong to it qua line; and “ having the sum of its 
interior angles equal to two right angles ” belongs to 
triangle qua triangle; for a triangle per se has the 
sum of its interior angles equal to two right angles. 
An attribute only belongs to a subject universally 
when it can be shown to belong to any chance instance 
of that subject, and to belong to that subject pri- 
marily.’ (i) £.g., “having the sum of its interior angles 
equal to two right angles” is not universally appli- 
cable to “figure.” It is indeed possible to prove of a 
figure that the sum of its interior angles is equal to 


? See previous note. 
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1 Secxvds] 6 Secxv’s Bekker. 
2 4 ra Kal’ Exaora Secl. Ross. 





4 Unless Aristotle is writing very carelessly 7 7a Kad’ 
éxaora, is a mistaken gloss, which Ross rightly brackets, «aQ* 
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two right angles, but this cannot be proved of any 
chance figure ; nor does one use any chance figure 
for the proof, for a square is a figure, but it does not 
contain angles equal to the sum of two right angles. 
Again, any chance isosceles triangle has angles equal 
to the sum of two right angles, but it is not the first 
figure to fulfil this requirement ; the triangle is prior 
to it. Thus that which can be shown in any chance 
instance primarily to fulfil the condition of containing 
the sum of two right angles, or any other require- 
ment, is the subject to which that universal attribute 
primarily belongs ; and the demonstration that this 
predicate is true universally of its subject establishes 
a per se relation between them, whereas the relation 
established for other predicates is in a sense not per se. 
(ii) Nor again is “ containing angles equal to the sum 
of two right angles ” a universal attribute of “ iso- 
sceles ”’; it has a wider extension. 

V. We must not overlook the fact that a mistake Error may 
often occurs, and the attribute which we are trying pitate fhe 
to prove does not apply primarily and universally universal 
in the sense in which we think that it is being proved. Three 
We fall into this error either (i) when we cannot find ¢at'ses for 
any higher term apart from the individual [or indi- 
viduals]; or (ii) when there is such a term, but it 
has no name as applied to objects which differ in 
species ; or (iii) when the subject of the demonstra- 
tion happens to be a whole which is a part of some 
other ; for although the demonstration will hold good 
of the particulars contained in it and will be pre- 
dicated of all of it, still the demonstration will not 
apply to it primarily and universally. When I say 


€xaarov Seems here to mean not an individual but a single 
species the genus of which is unrecognizable. 
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« An example of (iii). The fact is true of the lines pri- 
marily qua parallel, only secondarily gua perpendicular. 

> An example of (i). 

¢ (ve, thatifA: B=C:D,A:C=B:D. The illustration 
which follows is an example of (ii); but ¢f. Heath, Mathe- 
matics in Aristotle, pp. 41-44, 

@ i.e., with the unco-ordinated unscientific knowledge of 
the sophist, 
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that demonstration applies to a subject primarily 
and universally, I mean that it applies to that subject 
primarily as such. 

Thus if one were to prove that perpendiculars <to 
the same straight line) never meet, it might be sup- 
posed that this quality of perpendiculars was the 
proper subject of the demonstration, since it holds 
good of all perpendiculars. But it is not ; inasmuch 


as the result follows, not because the (alternate) 


angles are equal in this particular way, but if they 
are equal at all.¢ 

Again, if there were no triangle except the iso- 
sceles, the proof that it contains angles equal to the 
sum of two right angles would be supposed to apply 
to it qua isosceles.° 

Again, the law that proportionals alternate © might 
be supposed to apply to numbers qua numbers, and 
similarly to lines, solids and periods of time; as 
indeed it used to be demonstrated of these subjects 
separately. It could, of course, have been proved of 
them all by a single demonstration, but since there 
was no single term to denote the common quality of 
numbers, lengths, time and solids, and they differ in 
species from one another, they were treated sepa- 
rately ; but now the law is proved universally ; for 
the property did not belong to them qua lines or qua 
numbers, but gua possessing this special quality which 
they are assumed to possess universally. Hence, even 
if a man proves separately—whether by the same 
demonstration or not—of each kind of triangle, equi- 
lateral, scalene and isosceles, that it contains angles 
equal to the sum of two right angles, he still does not 
know, except in the sophistical sense,? that a triangle 
has its angles equal to the sum of two right angles, or 
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9 j,e,, through induction by simple enumeration. 
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that this is a universal property of triangles, even if 
there is no other kind of triangle besides these ; for 
he does not know that this property belongs to a 
triangle qua triangle, nor that it belongs to every 
triangle, except numerically*; for he does not 
know that it belongs to every “triangle specifically, 
even if there is no triangle which he does not know 
to possess it. 

When, then, do we not know universally, and when Criterion of 
do we know absolutely ? Clearly, if“ triangle ’’ were soe 
essentially the same as “ equilateral’? in each or butes. 
every instance, we should have absolute knowledge ; 
but if it is not the same but different, and the pro- 
perty belongs to the equilateral gua triangle, our 
knowledge is not universal. We must ask “ Does the 
property belong to its subject qua triangle or qua 
isosceles ? When does it apply to its subject pri- 
marily ? What is the subject of which it can be demon- 
strated universally ?”’ Clearly the first subject to 
which it applies as the differentiace are removed. E.g., 
the property of having angles equal to the sum of 
two right angles will apply to ‘‘ bronze isosceles 
triangle’; and it will still apply when “ bronze ” 
and “isosceles”? are removed. “ But not if you 
remove ‘figure’ or ‘limit.’ No, but these are 
not the first differentiae whose removal makes the 
attribute inapplicable. ‘‘ Then what is the first?” 

If it is “‘ triangle,” then it is with respect to triangu- 
larity that the attribute applies to all the rest of the 
subjects, and it is of “ triangle ” that the attribute 
can be universally demonstrated. 

VI. If, then, demonstrative knowledge proceeds peeumens 
from necessary first principles (because “that which e Dees 3 
we know cannot possibly be otherwise), and essential misses of 
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* @g., ‘nose’ is part of the definition of ‘ snubness’ 
(Met. 1064 a 25), and every nose is either snub or not, snub. 

> 4.e., necessary. 

¢ This sense can, I think, be extracted from the vila 
without having recourse to emendation. 
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attributes are necessary to their subjects (for some demonstra- 
of them inhere in the essence of their subjects, while a ae 
others have the subjects of which they are predicated 

inherent in their own essence, and in this latter class 

one member of the pair of opposite attributes must 

apply),? it is evident that the premisses from which 
demonstrative syllogisms are drawn will be of this 
nature; for every attribute applies either in this or 

in the accidental sense, and accidental attributes are 

not necessary. 

We may either argue in this way, or lay down the 
principle that demonstration implies necessity,° z.e., 
that if a thing has been proved, it cannot be otherwise. 
Then it follows that the premisses of the (demonstra- 
tive) syllogism must be necessary ; for whereas it is 
possible to draw a conclusion from true premisses 
without demonstrating anything, it is impossible to 
draw one from necessary premisses without doing so ; 
for necessity directly implies demonstration. 

Evidence that the premisses from which demon- 
stration proceeds are necessary may be found in the 
fact that the way in which we raise objections against 
those who imagine that they are demonstrating is 
by saying “‘ it is not necessary,” that is if we think that 
it is possible, cither without qualification or for the 
purposes of the argument, that the fact should be 
otherwise. 

(It is also clear from these arguments that it is 
foolish to think that one is choosing the right starting- 
point if the premiss is (merely) generally accepted 
and true ; as the sophists assume that to know is to 
have knowledge.“ The starting-point is not that 
which is generally accepted or the reverse, but that 


4 Cf. Plato, BHuthydemus 277 2. 
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? But in neither case is the conclusion proved. This para- 
graph is a parenthetical comment on the main argument. 
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which is primarily true of the genus with which the 
demonstration deals; and not every true fact is 
peculiar to a given genus.) 

That our syllogism must be based upon necessary 
premisses is evident also from the following argument. 
Since the man who cannot give an account of the 
reason for a fact, although there is a proof available, 
is not possessed of scientific knowledge, if we assume 
a syllogism such that while A necessarily applies as 
predicate to C, B, the middle term by which the 
conclusion was proved, is not in a necessary relation 
to the other terms, then he does not know the reason. 
Yor the conclusion does not depend upon the middle 
term, since the latter may not be true, whereas the 
conclusion is necessary. 

Again, if a man does not know a fact now, although 
he can give an account of it and both he himself and 
the fact are unchanged, and he has not forgotten it, 
then he was also ignorant of it before. But if the 
middle term is not necessary, it may cease to operate. 
In that case, although the man himself and the fact 
are unchanged, and he will still have his account of 
it, he does not know the fact. Therefore he was also 
ignorant of it before. Even if the middle term has 
not actually ceased, if it may cease, the conclusion 
will be problematic and contingent ; and under such 
conditions knowledge is impossible. 

(When the conclusion is necessary, it is not essen- 
tial that the middle term by which it was proved 
should be necessary, for it is possible to reach a neces- 
sary conclusion even from premisses which are not 
necessary, just as it is possible to reach a true con- 
clusion from premisses which are not true. But 
when the middle term is necessarily true, the con- 
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clusion is also necessary ; just as the conclusion from 
true premisses is always true. [Tor let A be neces- 
sarily predicated of B, and B of C; then the con- 
clusion that A applies to C is also necessary. But 
when the conclusion is not necessary, neither can the 
middle term be necessary. For suppose that A applies 
necessarily to B but not to C, and that B necessarily 
applies to C. Then A will also apply necessarily to 
C. But this was not the original assumption.) 

Therefore since, if we have demonstrative know- 
ledge of a proposition, the predicate must apply 
necessarily to the subject, it is obvious that the middle 
term upon which the proof depends must also be 
necessary. Otherwise we shall recognize neither the 
fact of the conclusion not the reason for it as neces- 
sary ; we shall either think that we know, although 
we do not—that is if we assume as necessary that 
which is not necessary—or we shall not even think 
that we know, alike whether we know the fact by 
intermediate terms or whethcr we know the reason 
immediately. 

Attributes which are not essential in the sense 
which we have defined * do not admit of demon- 
strative knowledge, since it is not possible to give a 
necessary proof of the conclusion ; for an accidental 
attribute may not apply to its subject. and it is of this 
kind of attribute that I am speaking. At the same 
time it might be questioned why (in dialectic), if the 
conclusion is not necessarily true, we should ask for 
the concession of such premisses for such a con- 
clusion ; one might as well suggest any premisses at 
random, and then state the conclusion. ‘The answer 
is that we should put definite questions, not because 
the answers affect the necessity of the conclusion, but 
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a Ps > , ~ | a“. / ba > a 
ore Aeyew avdykn TH exetva AEyovts, Kal adAnfas 
Aéyewv, eav GAnOas 4% badpxovra. 
- A > 3 J , € a oe # 
Eqet 8 &€ dvayxns tadpye: wept exaorov yéevos 
¢ > bd A € i a. ah A a 
dca Kal? adra imdpyet, Kal 7 exaoTov, havepov Gre 
mept Tav Kad’ adta brapydvrwy at emorypoviKal 
dmodetEeis Kal €x THY ToLoUTwWY ciaiv. TA pev yap 
oupPeByKora ok avayKata, war otK avdyKn TO 
ovpmépacpa, etdévat bid7t badpyer, odd’ €f del etn, 
A > ¢ A 5 / e ¢ 8 A t AX rE 
py Kal? adro 6€, ofov of 61a onpetwy avAdoyiopoi. 
\ ‘ ge € A > o? € 4. bs td noe 
To yap Kal? atro od Kal’ atré éemorioerar, oddé 


5 OuoTe. TO be didre ériatacbat éort 70 dua Tov 


+ ae > fi > ¢ A ot a ‘ * if 
aitiov émioracbat. dv aro dpa Sef Kal TO pécov 
T@ Tpitw Kal TO TPAToV TO pow badpyew. 

VII. Odx dpa éorw e& ddAov yéevous petaBavra 
detEar, olov 7d yewpeTpiKov apiOuntiKH. Tpia yap 
éort Ta ev Tals amodeieaw, Ev péev TO azodeKvd- 
plevov 70 cupmépacpa (TobTo 8 éati To brdpyxov 

t < 1 ¢ t a \ 3 > a, 2 ‘a 
yever Twi Kal” abrd), év b€ Ta GEwHpata (déiapara 
& éariv &€ dy), tTpitov 70 yevos 70 broKeipevoy, ob 

‘ 4 ‘ x > ¢e A / tal Li 
7a mda0y Kal ta Kal? adra cvpBeBnxdta Sydro? 1 
> 4 2 ec A > ‘fe 2 / > / \ 
amddekis. €& dv prev obv 7 dmddeéts, evdexerau TA 
avra elvar: dv dé TO yévos ETEpov, WaTrep apiOun- 
TiKhs Kal yewpeTpias, odk €oTe THY apiOunteKnY 
i , > / a 5 ‘ a tO. 
anddckiw ehapudca emi Ta Tots peyebcor oupBe- 
Pyxodra, et wu) Ta peyeOn adpiOuoi ciow TobTo 8 ws 





* Even the syllogisms of dialectic should be formally 
valid. 

» Where the connexion is neither causal nor necessary ; 
cf. An. Pr. 70 a 7 ff. 

* To describe the common axioms as é£ dy suggests that 
they serve as premisses ; but this is true only of such as are 
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because in stating them our opponent must state the 
conclusion, and state it truly if the attributes apply 
truly.@ 

Since in each genus it is the attributes that belong Hence our 
essentially to that particular genus that belong to it Premises | 
of necessity, it is evident that scientific demonstra- per se 
tions are concerned with essential attributes and °M2¢%!os- 
proceed from them. For accidental attributes are 
not necessary, and therefore we do not necessarily 
know why the conclusion is true; not even if the 
attributes belong always, but not per se, as in syllo- 
gisms through signs.? For we shall not have know- 
ledge of the essential fact as essential, nor shall we 
know its reason. To know the reason of a thing is to 
know it through its cause. Therefore the middle 
term must apply per se to the third, and also the first 
per se to the middle. 

VII. Hence it is not possible to prove a fact by they must 
passing from one genus to another—e.g., to prove a Btate ee 
geometrical proposition by arithmetic. ‘There are butes be- 
three factors in a demonstration : (1) The conclusion \onsing to 
which is required to be proved, 7.e., the application es Bee 
of an essential attribute to some genus; (2) the tion to be 
axioms, on which the proof is based ©; (3) the under- Proved. 
lying genus, whose modifications or essential attri- 
butes are disclosed by the demonstration. Now 
where different genera, e.g., arithmetic and geo- 
metry, are involved, although the basis of proof may 
be the same, it is not possible to apply the arith- 
metical demonstration to the attributes of extended 
magnitudes, unless extended magnitudes are num- 
bers.? How transference is possible in some cases 


quantitative. Normally the axioms are &’ dv (cf. 76 b 10, 88 
a 36 ff.). 4 For Aristotle they are not; cf. Cat, 4b 22 ff. 
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1 ¥ / 2. ot a la £, > 
evdexerar emt tw, votepov AexOnaerar. 4 


> ‘ > , aX wv ‘ , \ a e 
apinrikh daddekis det exer TO yévos Tept 6 7 
> 4 % € TAA € t » a > n * AO 
amddegis, Kal at dAAat dpoiws: wor 7 amAds 
> ta A 3 \ f nn ~ > t &: > , 
avaykn 76 ado elvar yévos 7) mH, eb pedAee  amr6- 
10 detEts. preraBaiverv: GAAws 8° drt addvvarov SAAov: 
ex yap Tod abrtob yévous avdyKn Ta akpa Kal Ta 
, E72 2 ba 3 > € t ‘4 
péoa elvar. ef yap pr) Kal? adra, ovpBeBnxdra 
~ inl t Bg a 4 
éotat. 81a TobrTo TH yewperpia odk ore detEat Gre 
~ 2 ft t ~ Pa > > 399 & € bd 
Ta&v evavrioy pia éemornun, GAN’ 088” drt ot dvo 
4 , 999 + > ra Rye eS 3 7 oN 
KvBot KUBos: ob8° GAAy emvoTHN TO érépas, GAN 7 
oe 4 bg \ ” oe > > 4 Cra N 
15 doa oUTwS exer Tpds GAANAa wor’ eivar Odrepor b7d 
Odrepov, olov Ta OmTiKa mpos ‘yewpeTpiay Kal Tad 
appoviKka mpos apiOunrixnv. o8d? ef ru drdpyes 
tails ypappais ut) } ypappal kal hex trav dpyOv 
Tov idiwy, olov ei KadXriory TOV ypappadv 7 <dOcia 
nv a , y “a / 2 A aes \ oom 
207) ef evavTiws exer TH mepibepeia: od yap F 76 td.ov 
yévos abrav badpyes, GAA’ F Kowdv Te. 
VIII. Davepdv 5é Kal eav Gow at mpordoes 
kalddov && dv 6 ovddoytopds, Ste dvayKn Kal 7d 
oh! iol 
ovptépacpa aidiov elvar THs ToLadTns amodeiEews 
Kal THs awAds eimeiy dmodeiEews. odk eorw dpa 
25 dirddeéis THY HOapray od8 emorHun amABs, adr’ 
o 
ovTws woTep Kata oupBeBnKds, Ste od KabdAov 
2 ma > > ‘ A \ ra oe 2s Seo rf / 
adrob €orw GAAG more Kal Tus. drav 8 7, avayKn 
‘ Lae 4 5 , > , \ / 
THY éTépav py) Kalddov eivar mpdtacw Kal dbapryy, 





“76 a9 ff., 78 b S& ff. 

> In the case of subaltern sciences. 

¢ The reference is to cube numbers ; ef. Euclid, Hlementa 
ix. 4. 
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will be explained later.? Arithmetical demonstration 
always keeps to the genus which is the subject of the 
demonstration, and similarly with all other sciences. 
Thus the genus must be the same, either absolutely 
or in some respect, if the demonstration is to be 
transferable. Clearly this is impossible in any other 
way ; the extreme and middle terms must belong to 
the same genus ; if the connexion is not essential it 
must be accidental. This is why we cannot prove by 
geometry that contraries are studied by the same 
science, nor even that the product of two cubes is a 
eube.* Nor can a proposition of one science be proved 
by another science, except when the relation is such 
that the propositions of the one are subordinate to 
those of the other, as the propositions of optics are 
subordinate to geometry and those of harmonics to 
arithmetic. Nor can geometry decide whether a 
given attribute applies to lines otherwise than qua 
lines and derived from their own peculiar principles, 
e.g., Whether the straight line is the most beautiful of 
lines, or whether it is the contrary of the curved ; for 
these attributes apply to lines not in virtue of their 
peculiar genus, but in virtue of a characteristic com- 
mon to other genera. 

VIII. It is also evident that if the premisses of the only 
syllogism are universal, the conclusion of a demon- ¢tétnal con: 
stration of this kind—demonstration in the strict be demon- 
sense—must be eternal. Hence of connexions that *”""* 
are not eternal, there is no demonstration or know- 
ledge in the strict sense, but only in the accidental 
sense that the attribute belongs to the subject not 
universally but at a given time or under given con- 
ditions. When this is so, the minor premiss must be 
non-eternal and non-universal : non-eternal because 
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75 b 

pbapriy pev ore Kal’ To oupumepacpa ovens, p21} 
xabddov bé bre To" pev ora 7H Sé od« eorat éd’ 
30 dv, woTe odK EoTL avAdoyicacbat KaQédrov, aAd’ 
ére viv. Spoiws & éxet kal mept opicpous, éerretirep 
éotiv 6 dpiapos i apx7 dmodetEews q dmddergis 
béoet Siagépovea 7 n oupmépaopd Th dmodeifews. at 
dé Tay TOM dis yeyvopevav amobdei€ers Kal emu- 
orfpac, ofov oediuns exrcifews, SijAov én 9 pev 
35 Towodd” i tow, det ciow, 7 8 ook dei, Kata pépos 
eiatv. woarep 8 4 exdenfis, waavTws Tots aAdots. 
IX. ’Ezel dé davepdv ort Exacrov drrodetEat obK 
éorw GAN 7) ex TeV éxdoTov apyay, av 76 deckvv- 
pevov bmdpyn  exelvo, odk eott TO eriotacba 
40 ToUT0, av e€ adnOdv Kai dvaTodeixrwr derx07 Kat 
apéowy. core yap otrw Setéat, dorep Bodowy tov 
TETpayeviop.sr. Kara. Kowdv Te yap Seuxvdovow 
of Towobrot Adyou, 6 Kal érépw drrdpeu Sud Kal 
mae ddAdwy ebappdrrovaty ot Adyot od ouypyevdv. 
ovKoby ody 7 exeivo erioctatat, GAAG KaTa oupPe- 
Bnkos: ob yap av edyipporrev 7 amdderéis Kal ém? 

adAo yévos. 

* xa] éorat kai n, Ross. 


27G@...7@C: ro... 76C?n: 6... 6 ABA 
3 ro1088’ B, Philoponus : (uév)rot 038’ A: ovals’ C: alii alia. 





@ If the minor premiss stated an eternal connexion the 
conclusion would also be eternal. 

> Cf. Book II, ch. x. 

¢ What Bryson actually tried to prove is not clear (though 
the attempt is also described—guardedly—as ‘ squaring the 
circle ’ in Soph. Hlench. 171 b 16, 172 a 3); but he seems to 
have used the comparative areas of inscribed and circum- 
scribed figures, whether squares or polygons, The objection, 
however, is to his ‘ sophistical ’ method of starting from a 
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only so will the conclusion also be non-eternal,* and 
non-universal because the conclusion will be true in 
some cases but not in others, and so cannot be proved 
to be true universally, but only at a given time. 
Similarly too with respect to definitions, inasmuch 
as a definition is either a starting-point of demon- 
stration, or a demonstration in a different form, or 
a conclusion of a demonstration.? It is clear that 
demonstration and knowledge of intermittent events, 
such as an eclipse of the moon, are eternal in so far as 
they refer to events of a specific kind ; but in so far as 
they are not eternal, they are particular. Attributes 
may apply intermittently to other subjects just as 
an eclipse does to the moon. 

IX. Since it is evidently impossible to demonstrate The pre- 
the application of a particular attribute as such to its eee 
subject except from the first principles proper to its Honea: 
genus, scientific knowledge does not consist in proof to their own 
from principles which are merely true, indemonstrable 5°" 
and immediate. I say this because one can conduct 
a proof in this way, just as Bryson, for example, 
proved his theory of squaring the circle °; for such 
arguments prove the conclusion by using a common 
middle term which will refer equally to a different 
subject ; hence they are also applicable to subjects 
of other genera. Thus they enable us to know the 
attribute as applying to its subject not qua itself 
but only accidentally ; otherwise the demonstration 
would not be applicable to another genus also. 
general postulate of the form ‘ Things which are both greater 
than the same <set of> things and less than the same <set of> 
things are equal to one another’ (obviously invalid, by the 
way, unless the two sets taken together exhaust all the possi- 
bilities) instead of a geometrical axiom. See Heath, Greek 
Mathematics, 1. 223-225; Mathematics in Aristotle, 48-50. 
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76a ; 
“Exacrov 8° émordpeOa pt Kata ovpBeBynkds, 


a > Lg > 
5 oTav Kat’ éxelvo yrypdoxwpev Kal?’ 6 dbrrdpyet, ek 
wn ~ ~ e A A 
Tov apxv tv exeivouv # éxeivo, olov 76 dvalv 
a , > * ? 
dpbais tcas eyew, & Urdpye Kal” adro ro cipn- 
~ ~ ~ oe > > > 
pévov, €k TOV apydyv tav tovTov. dor’ e Kab 
~ f , A t 
adro KaKeivo bmdpye. @ drape, avadyin TO pécov 
a ~ ‘ 
10 €v 7H adrh ovyyevela elvar. ef Sé yuyj, GAN ws Ta 
‘ i ee | ~ . A ~ ie 
dppovixa do dpilunriucns. 7a Sé€ towedra deikvuTas 
# \ * A 4 4 , 
pév woattws, diadeper dé TO prev yap ore érépas 
> , ‘ \ € ee , oe A 
emoTHpns (To yap dmoKeipevov yévos Erepov), TO 
~ La rl € X Ny £. 2 Fn 
Sé dudte THs avw, Fs Kal atta ta aby éoriv. 
mote Kal éx TovTwy davepov ort odK eoTW aTrOdEi- 
~ 3 ~ fe ~ 
15 au Exacrov amAds, add’ 7) éx TO éExdotou apyav. 
dAAa TovTwWY at dpyat éxovat Td KowWdv. 
Ei dé davepdv rotro, davepoyv Kal dtu ode gore 
A € ra 2907 > ‘ 3 a ww A 
Tas exdorou idias apyas amodei~ar goovrat yap 
éxeivar amdvrav apyat, Kal émoriyn » exelvwv 
kupla mdvrwy. Kat yap émioratat paAdov 6 ex TOV 
3 ~ 
20 dvedtepov’ aitiwy eldds: ek T&v mporépwr yap 
oldev drav ex pir) airiaray df aitiwy. aor ef 
hy) i 
Grd 75 ‘ , nN 2 , > ty w. 
paANov olde Kai pddora, Kav emorhun exetvyn ein 
Kal wa@Adrov Kal pdAtora. 1 8° dmdderéis odK edap- 
vi 
td 5 ee TAA 4 > 2 ON a ” € 
porrer em aAdo yévos, GA’ 7 ws elpnrar at yew- 


1 @vwrépwr A?d: dvwrépw B*. 





* The middle term, subject of the major, predicate of the 
minor premiss. 

> ¢g., Plato’s dialectic, which Aristotle repudiates. 

©‘ 75b 14 ff, 76a 9 ff 
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Our knowledge of any given attribute is only non- 
accidental when we recognize it in respect of the 
subject in virtue of which it is an attribute, and from 
the principles proper to that subject as such ; ¢.g., the 
attribute of “ having the sum of its angles equal to 
two right angles” as belonging to the subject to 
which it applies per se, and from the principles proper 
to this subject. Therefore if this latter term applies 
per se to its own subject, the middle must belong to 
the same genus as the extreme terms. The only 
exceptions are such as the propositions of harmonics 
which are proved by arithmetic. Such propositions 
are proved in the same way, but with this difference ; 
that while the fact proved belongs to a different 
science (for the subject genus is different), the grounds 
of the fact belong to the superior science, to which 
the attributes belong per se. Thus it is evident from 
these considerations also that absolute demonstration 
of any attribute is impossible except from its own 
principles. In the examples just given, however, the 
principles have a common element. 

If this is evident, it is evident also that the special 
principles of each genus cannot be demonstrated ; 
for the principles from which they would be demon- 
strable would be principles of all existing things, and 
the science of those principles would be supreme over 
all.” For a man knows a fact in a truer sense if he 
knows it from more ultimate causes, since he knows 
it from prior premisses when he knows it from causes 
which are themselves uncaused. Thus if he knows in 
a truer or the truest sense, his knowledge will be 
science in a truer or the truest sense. However, 
demonstration is not applicable to a different genus, 
except as we have explained ¢ that geometrical proofs 
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Téa 
‘ € 
petpikal emi tas pnyavKds  omruds Kal at 


2 ‘ > ‘ ‘ ce 4 
25 apiOunrixal emi Tas appovucds. 
~ ? nn Ea 

Xadrenov 8 éoti 76 yudvae ef oldev 7 poy. yare- 
mov yap 70 yua@vat «i ex THY éxdoTou apyoy lopev 
n la Lid > . ‘ ? 4 a > nn a 
7 py Omep €ori 76 etddvar. oidpueba 8’, av exwpev 
> > ~ ~ ‘x A id eae 
e& dAndwav twav ovdAoytopoy Kal mpaTwv, émi- 

30 crac0a. To 8° odk got, ddAAd cvyyevA Sei elvae 
Tols mpwrors. 

X. Adyw 8 dpyas ev éxdorw yéver tabras as 
oe a 4. > / a tf ‘< 7 / 
Ore Ears pn evdexerat Setar. Ti pev odv onpaiver 

x % ~ ‘ % ? v4 / oe 
Kat Ta mpara Kat Ta ex ToUTwv, AapPdverat, Ore 

> ww ‘ A > A > , , ‘ > 

8° €or, Tas pev apxas avayKyn AapPavew, ra 8 
35 dAAa dexvivar, olov Ti povas 7) Ti 76 €dO0 Kal Tpl- 
yavov: etvar b€ THY pev povdda AaBely Kai péyebos, 

b 7 7 a 
7a 8 erepa detkvovae. 

” cao ~ ? a > ~ > c. 

Kore 8 by xpavrae ev rais dmodeuxriKais emor7- 

A ‘ wu « f > / A A. ta 
pas Ta pev idia Exdoryns emorHuns Ta Sé Kowd, 
‘ 4 > a t ts ‘ E of , a > 
Kowa d€ Kat’ dvadoytay, émel yproysdy ye daov ev 

an ‘ ‘ eo 
40 7@ dao THv emoriyny yever. tdva pev olov ypapprv 
. , \ ‘ 29.7 ‘ \ Noo ef, 
elvat Totavel, Kat To €dOU, Kowa S€ ofov 76 toa dm 
iow av abeAn drt ica Ta Aowtd. ixavov 8° Exaorov 

‘4 oe > ~ af > ‘\ A , nN 

76b TOVTWY GaoV ev TH yever TabTO yap TroujoeL, Kav 

‘ 2 ~ ~ 
Hy Kata mdvrewv AdBy GAN emi peyeOdv pdvov, TO 
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apply to the propositions of mechanics or optics, and 
arithmetical proofs to those of harmonics. 

It is difficult to be certain whether one knows or 
not ; for it is difficult to be certain whether our know- 
ledge is based upon the principles appropriate to 
each case—it is this that constitutes true knowledge 
—or not. We suppose that we have scientific know- 
ledge if we draw an inference from any true and 
primary premisses, but it is not so; the inference 
must be homogeneous with the primary truths of the 
science. 

X. I call “ first principles” in each genus those Every 
facts which cannot be proved. Thus the meaning Socnee . 
both of the primary truths and of the attributes certain 
demonstrated from them is assumed; as for their pEtneID Iss 
existence, that of the principles must be assumed, but 
that of the attributes must be proved. E.g., we 
assume the meaning of “ unit,” “straight” and 
“triangular ’’; but while we assume the existence 
of the unit and geometrical magnitude, that of the 
rest must be proved. 

Of the first principles used in the demonstrative which are 
sciences some are special to particular sciences, and a Peds 
some are common ; but only in the analogical sense, or z eoIal 
since each is only to be employed in so far as it is ate 
contained in the genus which falls under the science Principle. 
concerned. Special principles are such as that a line, 
or straightness, is of such-and-such a nature ; com- 
mon principles are such as that when equals are taken 
from equals the remainders are equal. Each of these 
latter truths need only be assumed for the given 
genus. ‘The effect will be the same for the geometri- 
cian if he assumes the truth not universally but only 
of magnitudes, and for the arithmetician if he assumes 
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76 b 
> > ~ : a: > ~ mW > A A 
& apiWuntixad én” apbuav. gor 8 ida pev Kal 
a , . x “a ¢ > ta a \ 
a AapBdverar clvat, mepi & 9 emornyn Bewpet 7a 
dmapxovra Kab? adra, olov povddas 7) oy) d.peBpnrenn, 7 
de yeopeTpia onpeta kai ypopyds. Tatra yap 
AapBavovat To eivae Kal TOOL elvan. 7a S€ TOUTWY 
abn Kal’ adrd, Ti ev onuatver éxacrov, AapBa- 
vovawv, olov 7 pev apilunriky Ti mepiTTov 7) apriov 
H TeTpaywvov 7 KUBos, 7 Oé yewperpia Ti 76 dGAoyov 
n A , av , oe > 4 rs ed 
10) 70 KexAdobae 7 vevew, dre 8° Eo Secxvtovar did 
TE TOV KOWWaY Kal eK THY aTodcderypevwy. Kal 
dotpodoyia woavTws. 

Iléoa yap GTOOELKTLKT) € emor npn mept Tpla corly, 
doa TE etva Tier ou (ratra 8 éati 76 yévos, ob Tov 
Kal’ atta maOnpdtwv éoti SewpntiKy), Kal Ta 
Kowa Aeyopeva afiapara, e€ wy mpuaTwyv aTrodElK- 

15 vuot, Kal Tplrov Ta dO, By Ti onuaiver ExacTov 
AapBave.. evias pévror emoripas oddév KwAdver 
eva TOUTWY TApopay, olov Td yevos pn BroTiBecPat 

s nF \ ¢ ” ry \ ¢ , a 
eilvar av 7} havepov ore €otw (od yap Spotws dfAov 
ore apiOos €ore Kal dre pbuxpov Kat Deppdv), Kat 

20 To maby 1) AapBdverv wt onuatver av a, dfAa- 
worep ovd€ TA Kowa od AauPaver Ti Onuaiver TO 
” > A oof ea ~ LZ 4 > > x A 
toa amo towy adedelv, ote yrapysov. aA’ oddév 
HTTov TH ye Hvac. Tpia Tabra eortt, wept 6 TE SEiK- 
vuot Kal a@ delxvuce rat &€€ ov. 

Otn gore 8 indbeors 008” atrnua é dvdynn 
elvat dv atTo Kal SoKeiv dvayKn. od yap mpos TOV 


ao 





* vedew is used technically of a straight line’s tending, 
when produced, to pass through a given point. The term is 
unimportant and scarcely appropriate here; [ suggest a 
more general sense. 

> They are common only by analogy; ¢f. 75 a 38. Ross 
compares Met, 1005 a 20 ra & rois pabjpact Kadovpeva déui- 
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it only of numbers. Also special to each science are 
those subjects whose existence it assumes, and whose 
essential attributes it studies, as arithmetic studies 
units and geometry points and lines. Of these sub- 
jects both the existence and the meaning are as- 
sumed; but of their essential attributes only the 
meaning is assumed. J#:.g., arithmetic assumes the 
meaning of odd or even or square or cube, and geo- 
metry that of incommensurable or of deflection or 
inclination ®; but their existence is proved by means 
of the common principles and from conclusions already 
demonstrated. The same is true of astronomy. 

Every demonstrative science is concerned with Thus there 
three things: the subjects which it posits (é.e., the ie three 
genus whose essential attributes it studies), the so- primary 
called ® common axioms upon which the demonstra- trough at 
tion is ultimately based, and thirdly the attributes ae 
whose several meanings it assumes. There is no assumed. 
reason, however, why certain sciences should not dis- 
regard some of these three things ; e.g., omit to posit 
the existence of the genus if its existence is evident 
(for the existence of number is not so obvious as that 
of hot and cold), or to assume the meaning of the 
attributes if it is quite clear ; just as in the case of 
the common principles the meaning of “ when equals 
are subtracted from equals the remainders are 
equal” is not assumed, because it is well known. 
Nevertheless there holds good this natural threefold 
division into the subject, the object, and the basis of 
demonstration. 

That which is in itself necessarily true and must be Axioms, 


thought to be so is not a hypothesis nor a postulate ; ain posta 
ates. 


para. If the term was generally accepted by mathema- 
ticians in Aristotle’s time, it was abandoned by Euclid. 
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25 ew Adyov % adders, GAAG mpos Tov év Th Pox 
émel ovde avAdoytopds. ael yap éorw evorivat 
ampos tov €& Adyov, GAAG mpds TOV Eow Adyov odK 
Ld 4 A * A ow a : A 
del, doa pev ody SecxTa dvTa AapBaver adros pH 
deiEas, Tad7’, dav prev Soxobvra AapBdvyn 7H pav- 
Odvovr., brotiberat, Kat gotw oby amAds brdbeois 
> ~ sy ? a” 4 n 5 oe > > ra 
30 GAAG mpds exeivov pdvov, av Sé 7 undepwds evovons 
4 a A > , > , 2 25 2 , 
ddéns 7 Kal evavTias evovons AapBdvyn 7d add, 
2 ~ a , / € re | w 
aiteiras. Kat TovTw diadeper b7d0eots Kal alrnua* 
éort yap aitnpa To bmevavriov Too pavOdvovTos TH 
/ vn aA > &. n a ‘ ~ 
dd€n, HO av Tis amodeikTov dv AapPdvy Kal ypHrat 
py dei€as. 
ie A BL o > aN ¢ , MOAT A 
35 Oi pev ody dpot odk etoiv brobdces (odder" yap 
By 1 + , 2 2)\> 2 + s 
elvat 7) pn elvas A€yeraw*), GAN ev Tals mpoTdceow 
aes 0. , ‘ 8 id / te ~ 
at trobéces. tods 5° dpous pdvov ~vviecBa dei: 
totro 8 ody tadbeats, «f pt) Kal TO dKovew v706- 
eolv ris dyjoecev elvar, GAN’ dowy dvrwy 7H exeiva 
elvat yiyverat TO cuptrépacpa. od’ 6 yewpmerpns 
40 pevdh bmoriMerar, Womep Tives ehacav, AéyovTes ws 
> a lat , ind A 5 # , 
od bet 7H Pevder ypjabar, Tov dé yewperpyy yevdse- 
cba réyovra modiaiay THY od Todiaiavy 7} edOeiav 
Ta THY yeypappevnv odk evOeiav odcav. 6 Sé yewpe- 
tpns obdev ovumepaiverat TH THVdE elvar ypaypY 
“a b) A V4 0 LAA \ ry a , A. < 
iw adres éfbeyrrat, add Ta Sia ToUTwWY SynAoUpEVA. 


1 otdev ABdn, Philoponus: odd¢ B?C. 2 Ross: Aéyovrar. 





« The axioms used in demonstration appeal directly to the 
inner reason and are accepted by it, but the assumptions of 
spoken argument or instruction are always open to verbal 
objection. 

> There is perhaps a reference to the narrower sense of 
hypothesis given in 72 a 18 ff. 

¢ I doubt whether “ two definitions of airnya are offered ” 
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for demonstration, like syllogism, is concerned not 
with external but with internal discourse ; and it is 
always possible to object to the former, but not 
always possible to do so to the latter.* ‘Thus any 
provable proposition that a teacher assumes without 
proving it, if the student accepts it, is a hypothesis— 
a hypothesis not absolutely but relatively to the stu- 
dent ®; but the same assumption, if it is made when 
the student has no opinion or a contrary opinion about 
it, is a postulate. This is the difference between a 
hypothesis and a postulate ; the latter is the contrary 
of the student’s opinion, or any provable proposition 
that is assumed and used without being proved.¢ 
Definitions are not hypotheses, because they make 
no assertion of existence or non-existence. Hypo- 
theses have their place among propositions, whereas 
definitions only need to be understood ; and this 
does not constitute a hypothesis, unless it is claimed 
that listening is a kind of hypothesis.¢ Hypotheses 
consist of assumptions from which the conclusion 
follows in virtue of their being what they are. Thus 
the geometrician’s hypotheses are not false, as some 
have maintained, saying that one should not make 
use of falsehood, and that the geometrician is guilty 
of falsehood in asserting that the line which he has 
drawn is a foot long, or straight, when it is not ; the 
geometrician does not infer anything from the exist- 
ence of the particular line which he himself has men- 
tioned, but only from the facts which his diagrams 


here, as Ross concludes. What Aristotle appears to say is 
that any provable but unproved assumption is a postulate 
unless it is accepted by the respondent, when it becomes 
(relatively to him) a hypothesis. 

4 If the qualification is not entirely sarcastic it may hint 
that listening implies some degree of acceptance. 
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Definition 
distin- 
guished 
from hypo- 
hesis. 


ARISTOTLE 
Tia 
wv \ ww ‘ ¢ / lol a ¢ o a e 
ért 70 altnpa Kal bmdeows Tasca 7 ws OAov H ws 
év peépet, of 8” dpot oddérepov TovTwr. 

5 XI. Etén pev odv elvor H ev te mapa Ta TOAAG 

ovk avayKn, ef dmddeckts Eorar, elvar pévroe ev 
A ~ > A e ~ 3 Le > ‘ ” 

Kata ToAA@y aAnfés eimety avayKy: od yap eoras 

‘ ‘a nN - tas 2A im ‘ , A 
70 Kafdrov av py TobTo H° ea Sé TO KabdAov p21) 
> \ t > ” Ca 30> 9 a 
H, TO péoov ovKk eaTat, war’ ovd” amdbderkis. det 
dpa Tt €v Kal 70 adTo emi tAcdvw elvat pr) Ouw- 
vupov.* 

10 «To dé py evdexeoPae dpa ddvat Kai droddvas 
oddepiia AapBaver dmdderkes GAN 7) eav Sén deiEar 
Kat TO oupmépacpa, otrws. Setxvutat bé AaBobor 
70 Tp@Tov Kara Too pécov ote dAnbés, drropdvat om 
obk dAnbés. Td dé péoov oddéev diadéper elvar Kal 

1. os a e cy ” MX ? 5 east 

15 pa) elvat AaBely, ws 8 adrws Kal TO TpiTov. «i yap 
> ig > ae wv > x > a. ? %: A 
€500n Kal? ob dvOpwrov adnbés eimetv—ei Kat ph 
ww 3 x 2 3 ? 4 ww ~ 
dO peomrov adndés, dan et povov dvopwrov—laov 
elvat, [2) Sov be py, éorae [vapP adn bes elmrety 
KaAXiav, e Kat BN) Kadiiav, dpuws fdov, Te) L@ov 
8 ov. aittov 8” dtu 76 mp@tov ob pdvov Kata Tob 

4 £ > x ‘3 oy ‘ ‘ > a, | 

20 péaov Aéyerat GAAG Kat Kar’ GAAov Sia 70 elvas emi 
mAevovwv, war’ 008’ ef TO wéoov Kal adbto éorTe Kat 
pn adrd, mpos TO cvprrépacpa oddev diadéper. 

1 cidn prev ody . . . dpavupov ad 83 a 35 transponenda ci. 


2058S, 
2 seclusit Ross. 





® Cf. An. Pr. 49 b 35, Met. 1078 a 20. 

> Aristotle’s objection to the Platonic Forms is that they 
exist independently of particulars, whereas his own univer- 
sals are abstractions. The paragraph seems to be displaced. 
Ross would transfer it to 83 a 35. 

© Because the middle must be distributed in at least one 
premiss. 
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illustrate. Further, all postulates and hypotheses 
are either universal or particular, whereas definitions 
are neither. 
(/ XI. It is not necessary, in order to make demon- 
stration possible, that there should be Forms or some 
One apart from the Many ®; but it is necessary that 
it should be true to state a single predicate of a 
plurality of subjects. Otherwise there will be no 
universal term; and if there is no universal there 
will be no middle term,¢ and hence no demonstration. 
Therefore there must be something which is one and 
the same above the several particulars, and does not 
merely share a common name with them.¢ 

No demonstration makes use of the principle that 
simultaneous assertion and negation are impossible, 
unless it is required to prove the conclusion also in 
this form.? The proof is effected by assuming that 
it is true to assert and not true to deny the first term 
of the middle. It makes no difference to add the 
negation of the contradictory to the middle or to the 
third term. For if it is granted that whatever is truly 
called “man” is truly called an animal—even if 
“ not-man ”’ is also truly called an animal, provided 
only that it is true that man is an animal, and not 
true that he is not an animal—it will be true to 
call Callias an animal even if it is true to call not- 
Callias an animal, and it will not be true to call him 
not-animal. The reason for this is that the first terin 
is stated not only of the middle but also of another 
term or terms, because it has a wider extension ; so 
that even if the middle term is both itself and its 
contradictory the conclusion is unaffected. 


4 Se., without sharing their common character. 
¢ In the form ** C is A and not not-A.” 
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Demonstra- 
tion needs 
universals, 
but not 
Forms. 


How de- 
monstration 
uses the 
Law of Con- 
tradiction 


ARISTOTLE 
Ila 


To 8 drav hava 7 advofpdvar 4 els TO advvarov 
amobekis AauBdver, Kal tabra odd’ dei Kafddrov, 
> . eo ¢ f ¢ A oS pk ~ a a 
GAN’ Goov ixavev, tkavov 8 emt Tob yévous. éyw 
> > 6 ~ 3 e ‘ “a t A > t 
258° émt tod yevous olov mepl 6 yévos Tas amodelfets 
éper, WoTrep clpyra: Kal mpdrepov. 
’"Emixowevotor S€ maoar al éemorqua dAAjAats 
Kata Ta Kowd (Kowa be A€yw ols ypavra ws ex 
t > ’ 2\\ > 1 e if, 
ToUTwY amoderKvUvTes, GAN od rept dv dSecxvvovoww 
* Fa 
od’ 6 Setxv¥ovar), Kal } SiadexTiKy mdoals, Kal ev 
30 ts KafdAov meiprto Secxv¥vat Ta Kowa, olov Ore 
oe , nN * , nN of ww 7 \ oo” ww ~ 
dav pavat 7) droddvat, } ote ica dro iowy, } rev 
v4 a e % A = wv or 
rovovTwy arta. % dé diaAeKTiKT) odK EoTW oTwWS 
~ A Jere 
Wpiopevwv TWO, ovde yevous Twos évds. od yap 
ay hpdra: amodekvivra yap ovK éorw epwrav bia 
TO TOY avriKeyevay dvrwy wn Seikvvcbat TO abro. 
, 4 ~ > ~ \ ~ 
35 Oedeurar S€ TodTO ev Tols mEpt avAdoyopod. 
XIL. Ee dé 76 adré eorw epwtnua ovddoytotiKov 


‘ , > a is A , 
Kal mpdoTacts avTipdcews, mpoTtdoets dé Kal? éExdo- 





® 76a 42, 

» The reference is probably to dn. Pr. 57 b 4 ff. Dialectic 
proceeds by interrogation, giving the opponent an open 
choice between opposite answers, either of which it is pre- 
pared to attack. Science is concerned with the proof of 
facts; and since the same conclusion cannot be correctly 
inferred from opposite data, the “* questions ”’ of science offer 
no real choice, because only the right answer will furnish a 
true premiss for the required proof. 

¢ By ‘“ syllogistic question ’” Aristotle means the interro- 
gative form of an affirmative or negative premiss from which 
it is proposed to draw a scientific conclusion, Since (as we 
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The law that either the assertion or the negation and the Law 

of every predicate must be true is used in demonstra- wa 
tion by reductio ad impossibile. It is not always 
applied universally, but only so far as is sufficient, 
i.e., in reference to the genus. By “in reference to 
the genus ” I mean, e.g., as regards the genus which 
is the subject of the demonstrations in question, as 
we have observed above.* 

All the sciences share with one another in the use All the 
of the common principles. By “ common principles ” gna dia: 

I mean what they use for the purpose of demonstra- lectic too, 
tion, not the subjects about which they conduct their common 
proofs, nor the connexions which they prove. Dia- **!0™ 
lectic shares the principles of all the other sciences ; 

and so too would any science which might attempt to 

prove universally the common principles, e.g., that 
either the assertion or the negation of every pre- 
dicate is true, or that equals subtracted from equals 

leave equal remainders, or any other axioms of this 

kind. But dialectic has no sphere thus defined, nor 

is it concerned with any one class of objects. If it 

were, it would not proceed by interrogation ; for 
interrogation is impossible in demonstration, since 

the opposite facts do not allow proof of the same 
result. This has been explained in my treatise on 

the syllogism.’ 

XII. If a syllogistie question is the same as a Every 
proposition stating one half of a contradiction,® and jQMoper’ 
every science has its own premisses from which are questions. 


have seen) only the right answer will serve, Ross regards 
épa7npa aS meaning “assumption ”’ in this chapter. But 
Aristotle seems (to judge from the context and the examples 
quoted below) to be thinking of discussion rather than formal 
demonstration, so that the normal sense should perhaps be 
preferred. 
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ARISTOTLE 
77a 
? , >? ® e A © Laue /, 
Thy emiaTHunv e€ dv 6 avAdoytopos 6 Kal? ExdoTHV, 
ein dv te epwrTnpa emortypovikdy, e€ dv 6 Kal? 
40 ExdaTyy otkelos ylyverar aovdAdoyiopos. S4Aov dpa 
Ort od TAY epwTnuG yewpeTpiKoV av etn odd’ laTpL- 
77b KdV, Omoiws dé Kal emi TaV GAAwv: dA e& dv" 
deixvuTai TL wept dv 7 yewperpia eoriv, 7 a ek 
Tov adrdy Seixvirat TH yewperpia, Womep TA Orr- 
g ec , A A Ee.) ~ ” ~ A 
TuKd. Opoiws bé Kal emi Tv GAAwy. Kal epi 
pev rovTwy Kal Adyov bhexréov ex TOV yewperpirBv 
fon’ i} , A x ~ > ~ 
5 apy@v Kal cupmepacpdtwv, mept Sé trav dpydv 
, ~ , 
Adyov ody bhexréov TH yewpeTpn  yewpéerpns- 
A ~ ~ 
dpotws S€ Kat énl tov dAAwy emornpav. 
Otre wav dpa exaotov émorhova épaitnua épw- 
THTEoV, OVO dav TO epwrwpevov AmoKpITEoV TeEpL 
A 
éxdotou, GAAG Ta Kara THY emLoTHNY SiopiobevTa. 
> \ i / e z oe 
wed dé duadeferar yewperpy i} yewperpys ovrus, 
A a A ~ A 
davepov 67. Kal KaADs, eav ex TovTwY TL Sexvdy: 
ei 5€ pH, od Kadds. SHAov 8” dru odd’ eA€yyer 
4 > te * , a + * n 
yewperpny GAN 7 Kata cupPeBnKds: war’ odk av 
ein ev dyewpeTpyTots Tepl yewperpias Siadexréov: 
ta ‘ Lg tA , ¢ , A A 
Ajoer yap 6 davAws diadeyopevos. dpotws 5é Kal 
15 emt TOv dAAwy exer emroTnLOv. 
ie MY A 5 St ‘ > cé eet eS 
Emet 8 gore yewpeTpixd epwrjpata, dp’ ore 
Kal dyewpéeTpynta; Kal map’ exdorny émorTHuny 
7a KaTa THY Gayvoway THY Tolay? yewpeTpiKd 
1 dy 4 ABCd. 2 om. ABC?d. 
3 zotav A®, Philoponus: zocdv. 





@ Because the principles of a science are assumed, not 
proved, by that science. 
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drawn the conclusions proper to that science, then 
there must be a scientific question corresponding to 
the premisses from which the conclusions proper to 
science are drawn. Hence it is clear that not every 
question will be geometrical (or medical, and similarly 
with the other sciences), but only those which corre- 
spond to the grounds for the proof of geometrical 
theorems, or the theorems of any science, such as 
optics, which uses for its proofs the same axioms as 
geometry (and similarly with the other sciences). Of 
these questions the geometrician must give an ac- 
count, based upon the principles and conclusions of 
geometry ; but he need not, as a geometrician, ac- 
count for the principles ¢ (and similarly with the other 
sciences). 

Hence we must not ask every question of each 
individual expert, nor is the expert bound to answer 
everything that is asked him about each given sub- 
ject, but only such questions as fall within the scope 
of his own science. If in arguing with a geometrician 
qua geometrician one argues by proving any given 
point from geometrical principles, evidently he will 
be arguing properly ; otherwise he will not. It is 
clear also that in the latter case one cannot refute 
a geometrician, except accidentally.? Therefore one 
should not discuss geometry among people who are 
not geometricians, because they will not recognize 
an unsound argument. The same applies to all other 
sciences. 

Since there are geometrical questions, are there Sources of 
also ungeometrical questions? In any given science Putin, 
(e.g. geometry), what sort of ignorance is it that reasoning. 


» Because qua geometrician he can only be refuted by a 
geometrical argument. 
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a 7 > 1 s / i x ei ” 
€or ;' Kal TéTEpoVv 6 KaTa THY ayvowav avAdoytG- 


%, eo} ~ 3 , f A 9tQ. 
20 LOS 6 EK TMV avTiKErpevwy GvdAdoyLapds, 7) 0” Tapa- 
, \ : , Poon ge t 
Aoytopds, KaTa yewpetpiav 5é; 7 &€ dAAns téxvns, 
olov To povatkov éeorw epwrnua dyewperpyrov 
A if A % bt Fa / 
mept yewperpias, To S€ Tas mapadAjAous ovpri- 
Trew olecOat yewpmeTpiKdv THWS Kal ayewpLeTpNTOV 
M” , ‘ ‘ ~ ba &. a 
dAXov TpoTov; diutTév yap ToT, wWomep TO dppub- 
> ~ 
25 LOV, Kal TO [LEV ETEPOV GYEWLETPHTOV TH perp Exe 
” 1» 3 \ > ¢ A ft 
[womep TO dppuvOuov], ro 8 erepov 7H dadrus 
éyew: Kal ) dyvow. avry Kal* 4 ek t&v TovodTwr 
dpy@v évavria. ev 8€ tots pabyuacw odk gorww 
© / ig rf oe ‘ , sf ‘ eed N5 
Opoiws 6 mapaAoyiopds, 6TL TO jL€gov early del TO 
/ a 
durrov" Kara TE yap TovTOU TaVTOS, Kal TOOTO TAAL 
> a 4 , A A {2 
30 Kat’ GAAov Adyerat wavrds: TO be KaTHyopovpevov 
ot Adyerar wav. Taira 8 éoriv olov épav TH voyoes, 
2 
3 A cal / = > ~ 4 a 
év 5€ Tois Adyous AavOdver. dpa was KUKAOS oXFpa; 
av 5€ yan, SHAov. ri S€; Ta ern KUKAos; dave- 
pov Ore odk éatwy. 
Od Set & Bvoracw eis adro dépew ev F* 4 mpd- 
1 gorw Kal dyewpérpyta f: eorw ) ayewpérpyta Bekker. 
2 6 om. Cn. 5 secl. Mure, 


4 cat om. Aldina, Bekker. 5 om. Cd. 
§ & # ci. Ross, leg. fort. comm.: dv F. 





2 


* i.e. relevant although mistaken. A ‘“ question’? may 
be (a) proper to a given science, but ‘ ignorant’? because 
based (1) on false premisses or (2) false inference from true 
premisses, or (b) proper to a quite different science. 

> Cf. Met. 1022 b 335, 
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makes questions still geometrical ?¢ Is an ignorant 
conclusion one which is drawn from premisses oppo- 
site to the true ones, or an inference which though 
invalid is nevertheless geometrical? Or is it an 
inference drawn from a different science, as, ¢e.g., a 
musical question is ungeometrical with reference to 
geometry, while to think that parallel lines meet is 
in a sense geometrical, although in another sense 
ungeometrical? (For “ ungeometrical,” like “ un- 
rhythmical,” has two senses ; in one sense a thing is 
ungeometrical because it lacks the quality altogether, 
and in another sense because it possesses the quality 
but slightly.) It is ignorance in this latter sense, 
i.e., ignorance which proceeds from premisses of this 
kind,¢ which is contrary to scientific knowledge. In 
mathematics formal invalidity is not so common, 
because it is always the middle term that provides 
the ambiguity (for one term is predicated of all the 
middle, and this in turn is predicated of all another, 
but the predicate is not distributed ®) ; and in mathe- 
matics middle terms are clearly visualized whereas 
ambiguities pass unnoticed in dialectical argument. 
“Ts every circle a figure?” If one draws a circle 
the answer is obvious. ‘‘ Well, are the epic poems ? a 
circle?” Evidently they are not. 

One should not meet an argument with an objec- 


© Exhibiting defective knowledge of the right science. 

@ Aristotle is thinking of a syllogism in Barbara, the only 
figure useful for demonstration. 

¢ The Epie Cycle was the name given to a sequence of 
early epic poems which, supplementing the /liad and Odyssey, 
narrated the whole story of the Trojan War (and perhaps also 
the legends connected with Thebes). To call this ‘ cycle ” 
a“ circle ” would be an absurd quibble, although the words 
are the same in Greek. 
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ARISTOTLE 
77b 
? ta a * ? x / uA > 
85 TAGS ETAKTLKH. WoaTEp yap ode mpdTacls eoTLW 
pH eorw emi mAcidveny (od yap éorae emi mdvTwr, 
éx tv KabbdAou 8° 6 avaAdoytopds), SiAov Ste odd’ 
évoraos. ai alrai yap mpoTdoes Kal évordoeis: 
hv yap déper evoracw, avrn yevour’ av mpdracts 7 
amodeurixy, 7} SiadeKTiKy. 
40 LvpBaiver 8 eviovs dovddoyioTws réyew Sua Td 
AapPdvew dapydorépos ta émdpueva, olov Kai 6 
78a Kaweds motel, Ort 70 Tip ev TH ToMaTAacia dva- 
~ ~ C4 
Doyia: kal yap 76 rip Taxd yevvarar, ws Pyar, Kat 
cy € > , 4 b > ” Av te 
avTn 7 avadoyia. ottw Sd’ otk éoTt avAdoyicpos: 
> ? Za: “a ‘é 3. , o ¢ J 
GAN’ «i TH TaxioTn avadoyia émerat % ToAAaTIAG- 
5 alos Kal T@ Tupi H TaxloTy ev TH Kwyoee avadoyia. 
eviore pev obv odk evdexera auvAdoyicacba ex TOV 
Sa td a 2 3 4 3 > ? tia 
ciAnppevenv, dre 8° evdeyerat, GAN’ oby bparat. 
Ei 8 av dddvarov éx pevdous ddAnbés Setéac, 
es nn > ¥ > te > / A a 3, 
pdowv av hv 70 avadvew: avréotpepe yap av && 
3 / ” x \ a 4 > ae ot 
avayens. éotw yap 76 A bv: tovTov 8’ dvtos Tradl 
wy a i ov mv a. A ? 4 uv 
10 €oTw, & oida Gre €oTw, olov 70 B. ek todtwy dpa 
re oe wv ? ca > , i ~ A 
deiEw dru €orw exeivo. avrioTpéper dé paAdov Ta 





2 For “ objections ” see dn. Pr. 69 a 37 ff. There par- 
ticular objections are admitted as logically possible; here 
they are excluded because we are dealing with scientific 
demonstration, in which any objection must be capable of 
serving as premiss in a fresh proof. The reading adopted 
here seems to be that of the commentators and gives a better 
sense than the vulgate. 

» Se. ‘‘ as middles in the second figure,” and undistributed 
middles at that. It is in fact a common type of paralogism. 
Aristotle goes on to show how the terms must be related to 
give a valid conclusion in the first figure. Caeneus may be 
the Lapith in Antiphanes’ play of that name, but he may 
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tion in which the (minor) premiss is inductive. Just must not be 
as a premiss which does not hold good of more than '™"HY® 
one case is no true premiss (because it will not hold 

good of all cases, and syllogism proceeds from uni- 

versal judgements), so an objection of this nature 

is no true objection. Premisses and objections are 

the same, in that any objection which is brought 

may become a premiss, either demonstrative or dia- 

lectical. 

We find that some persons argue fallaciously Paralogism 
through taking consequents of both terms®; as nthe 
Caeneus does in maintaining that fire spreads in figure. 
geometrical progression, on the ground that both fire 
and this kind of progression increase rapidly. But 
with these conditions there is no syllogism ; only if 
the most rapid rate of increase implies geometrical 
proportion, and fire in its motion implies the most 
rapid rate of increase. Sometimes it is not possible 
to draw an inference from the assumptions ; some- 
times it is possible, but the method of procedure is 
overlooked. 

If it were impossible to prove a true conclusion Error in the 
from false premisses,? analysis would be easy ; be- ae 
cause conclusion and premisses would necessarily 
reciprocate. Let A be a real fact, whose reality 
implies that of certain other facts, e.g., B, which I 
know to be real; then from the latter I will prove 
the existence of A. Reciprocation is more usual in 


equally well have been a real person, though unknown to 
us. 

¢ If the major premiss is convertible. 

@ Butitis not: An. Pr. IL. ii-iv. The analysis in question 
is the analysis of a problem, i.e. the discovery of the pre- 
misses necessary to prove a given conclusion. Cf. Eth. Nic. 
1112 b 20 ff. 
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20 


25 


30 


ARISTOTLE 


? a t4 a > A ‘ / 
ev tots pabijpaow, dre oddev cupPeBynKds AapBa- 
vovow (aAAd Kat rodTw Sadepovor r&v ev trois dia- 
Adyots) GAN’ opicpous. 

Averar 8 od bia TOV péowr, dAAG 7H Tpoodrap- 

, = ‘ ~ ~ A n~ 7 
Bavew, otov 76 A tot B, rotro 5é tod TV, wadw 
tobro vob A, Kai tot7’ eis drreipov: Kal eis 7d 
mAdytov, oiov 76 A kal Kata tot TL Kal xara Tob 
E, otov €orw apiOds moads 7) Kat dmeipos TobTO 
ed’ @ A, 6 mepittos apiOuos toads ef’ od B, 
3 A x 24? a ” La \ al 
apiOpos mepirtds ef’ od TL: gorw dpa ro A Kara 

an an) com 1 > \ 2p? a 
Tob I. Kat €orw 6 dptios moads apiOuos ed’ ob 
A, 6 dptvos dpiOucs ef’ ob E- gorw dpa to 
kata Tod EH. 

XII. To o Ort Suadeper | Kat TO dude émtoracbat, 
mparov pev ev TH abs emoripn, kal ev stadt 
bu Os, eva pev T omrov éav be aueowv yiyvyntrat 

x yey 7p pi) 8U dpéowy yiyyn 
é ovoytopds (od yap AapBaverar : TO mp@rov alrtov, 

7 O€ TOO Sudte emoTHUN KaTa TO TpaToOV aircov), 
La om > ee Fa ¥. > A & a a ee 
dArov bé €t bv’ Gpéeowr pev, GAAG 12) b1d TOO alriov 
adda THY avriotpepsvTwy Sia Tod yrepyswrepov. 
cohder yop | oddev Ta avz TLROTHYOPOVHEVEOY yro- 
pypcirepov elvat éviore 70 a airvov, aor” éorat Oia 
TouTou 7 dmddetéis, olov OTL eyyes ot mAdYyTES bua 

~ A , wy > 
Tod pt) q oriABew. éorw ep’ @ r mddvyres, ep @ B 
70 ta) oriABew, ep? @ Aro evyes elvat. dd es 87) 
70 B xara 706 T elev: ot yap mhdvnres, ob orin- 
Bovow. dAda kal ro A Kata tod B: 76 yap pr} 





2 Cf. 77 b 27. 

> Sc. lower than any which have hitherto bees used, In 
this way the system can be extended downwards. The 
middle terms of the main system are already established ; 
otherwise it would not be scientific. But it is also possible 
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mathematical problems, because mathematics never 
assumes an accident but only definitions. This is 
another @ respect in which mathematical differs from 
dialectical reasoning. 

A science expands not by the interpolation of 
middle terms but by the addition of extreme terms ° ; 
e.g., Ais predicated of B, and the latter of C, and this 
again of D, and so ad infinitum. It may also be ex- 
tended laterally ; e.g., A may be predicated of both 
Cand E. For example, A is number (determinate or 
indeterminate), B is determinate odd number, C is a 
particular odd_number ; then A is predicable of C. 
Again, D is determinate even number, and E a par- 
ticular even number ; then A is predicable of E. 


Expansion 
of a science, 


XIII. Knowledge of a fact and knowledge of the Knowledge 


“reason for it differ when both fall under the same 
science, under several conditions : (1) if the conclu- 


of a fact and 
knowledge 
of its reason 
may differ 


sion is not drawn from immediate premisses (for then although 


the proximate cause is not contained in them, and 


both fall 
under one 


knowledge of the reason depends upon the proximate science. 


cause); (2) if the premisses are immediate, but the 
conclusion is drawn not from the cause but from the 
more familiar of two convertible terms ; for it may 
well be that of two reciprocally predicable terms that 
which is not the cause is sometimes the more familiar, 
so that the demonstration will proceed by it; e.g., 
the proof that the planets are near because they do 
not twinkle. Let C stand for “ planets,” B for “ not 
twinkling,” and A for “ being near.’’ Then it is true 
to state Bof C; because the planets do not twinkle. 
But it is also true to state A of B ; because that which 


to extend the system laterally at any stage, as in the example, 
by linking a fresh minor (E) to a given major (A) by a fresh 
middle (D). 
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35 ortABov eyyds eote: TobTo 8 ciAjddw du” emaywyiis 
y Ov alcOjoews. avayny obv 76 A tH TU dadpyey, 
wor amodédekras OTe ot TAdvyTEs eyyUs Elow. 

= ¥ La A ? ~ Sf. 2. A a @ 

obros obv © ovMoytapos od Tob didre GANG Tob OTe 
éotiv: od yap Sud TO HH oTidBew é eyyds elow, dAna 
Sua 70 eyyds elvat od ortABovow. eyxwpel 8€ Kat 

40 Sud darépov Oar epov SerxOfvar, Kat €orat Tob Scdre 
7b 7 admddecEts, olov €otw 76 T wAdvyres, ef’ & B rd 
> A = ‘ } ‘A ‘. ¢€ / 5 52 
eyyds elvat, TO A 70 py oTiABew: dadpyer 87 Kal 

70 Bt@ VT cai ro A 7H B [70 pt) oriBew]), bore 

a an ‘ ‘1 a , ¢ / 
Kai T@® 7d A. Kat €ate Tod Sid7e 6 ovdAdoytapes* 
elAnnTar yap TO mp@Tov aitiov. madw ws THY 

ta , ¢ fe A ~ 1 

soedjvyny Sexvdovow dre odarpoetdys, dia TOV av- 
Ejoewv: et vap TO attavdpevov otTw opaupoedes, 
avgdver 8 a] oediun, pavepov 6 ore opapoedijs: odTw 
piev ovv Tob OTL yéyovev 6 avddoyiopos, dvdrradw 
de refevtos Tob pécov Tob Side od yap Sia Tas 

2 , 4 2? > 55 A A 
avéjoes opaipoeidys éeatw, dAdd Sia TO odai- 

10 poetorjs elvan AapBdve. tas ave} joes TovavTas. 
oedrvn ef’ & VT, adatpoedis &d’ & B, avénas ef’ 
@ A. 

Ed’ dv dé ta péoa pi avriotpéper Kai gore 
yvMpyLwTEpov TO dvaitiov, TO OTL pev SEtKVUTAL, TO 
dud7t 8” od. ert ef’ Hv 76 pécov ew riPerat’ Kai 
yap ev tovrots TOO bTt Kal ov TOD SidTe 7) addeLELs* 

15 00 yap Adyerat To alziov. ofov Sia ri ove avamvet 


1 secl. Ross. 





* Sc. as middle. 

> Sc. with the majors. This is a corollary to the foregoing 
case, the difference being that it is no longer possible to estab- 
lish the reason by converting the major premiss, 
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does not twinkle is near (this may have been assumed 
either by induction or through sense-perception). 
Then A must apply to C; and so it has been proved 
that the planets are near. Thus this syllogism proves 
not the reason but the fact; for it is not because the 
planets do not twinkle that they are near, but 
because they are near that they do not twinkle. (It 
is possible, however, to prove the middle by means of 
the major term, and then the demonstration will 
establish the reason. E.g., let C stand for “ planets,” 
B for “ being near”? and A for ‘“ not twinkling.” 
Then B applies to C, and A—[“ not twinkling ’’}—to 
B, and so A also applies to C; and the syllogism 
establishes the reason, because the proximate cause 
has been assumed.*) Or again as the moon is proved 
to be spherical from its phases; for if that which 
exhibits phases of this kind is spherical, and the moon 
exhibits phases, it is evident that the moon is spheri- 
cal. In this form the syllogism proves the fact, but 
when the middle term is interchanged with the major, 
we can establish the reason ; for it is not on account 
of its phases that the moon is spherical, but because 
it is spherical that it exhibits phases of this kind. C 
stands for “ moon,” B for ‘“ spherical’ and A for 
“* phase.” 

(3) Where the middle terms are not convertible & 
and that which is not the cause is better known than 
the cause, the fact can be proved but the reason 
cannot. (4) This is true also of syllogisms whose 
middle term falls outside ¢; in these too the demon- 
stration establishes the fact and not the reason, since 
the cause is not stated. E.g., why does the wall not 


¢ In the second figure; the third, giving no universal 
conclusion, is useless for demonstration. 
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78b 
¢ a Ld ‘.. ~ > x ~ ~ & 
6 Totxos; Gre od Cov. ef yap Tobro Tob py 
avanvely attiov, de. 70 C@ov etvat airiov Tob ava- 
a“ ~ , ¢ 
mvetv, obov et 4 anddacis airia Tob ph bmdpyev, H 
an > a > , 

20 kaTadaois Tob Umdpyew, Womep ei TO aGovppeTpa 
etvac Ta Depa Kat puypa TO py Vyraivew, TO ovpy- 
petpa elvar Tod Byvatverv: Ouoiws S€é kal ef % KaTd- 
pacts Tod brdpyew, 7 amddacis Tob pi) Umdpyeuv. 

~ A 

emi 5€ T&V oUTWS amTodedopevwv od aupBaiver TO 
/ > \ 4 > cal an < A 

AexGev- od yap dav avamvet Gov. 6 dé avAdoyio- 

~ ~ , ie 

pos ylyverar THs Toavrys aitias év 7H pweow ox7}- 

® ” \ A 29 e \ \ 

25 watt. olov €otw 70 A Cov, ef od 7d B ro 
3 a. 24? ¥. a ~ * on \ 
avamvetv, ef @ I rotyos. 7O pev odv B wavti 
brapyes TO A (wav yap 7d avarvéov C@ov), TO Sé 

6. , a nde ‘ B ~ EF 38 , “ ” 
T odfevi, dare oddé 76 B 7H VT odfevi- od dpa 
avamvel 6 Totyos. éoikac. 8 at Tovwatrar TeV 
> ral a +. € \ 3 t ~ > 
aitt&v tots Kal? daepBodnv ecipnévois: totvo § 

30 €oTL TO TA€ov amooTHOaVTa TO peooVv Eimeiv, olov 

\ ma? S oe > ~ ca > ess b 
70 Tob "Avaxdpotos, ore év LKvlats odk« eiotv advdAn- 

I5 1 aSé \ ” r 
Tpides,’ od5€ yap dprreAo. 

Kara peév 89 tHv adrip emoriuny Kal Katd THY 
Tav péowv Oéow abrat Siadopai eiow Tob drt mpds 
Tov TOO StdT1 avAAOyLopdv: GAAoV Sé TpdTrov Siadeper 

is A / n° SY a2 > 4 3 ta ¢ pe 

35 TO SudTe TOO OTe TH’ Bu GAANS EmaTHpNS ExdTEpOV 
Oewpetv. rovatra 8 éoriv doa ottws exer mpos 


1 adanrpidses np, Philoponus, Themistius : avAnrad ABCd. 
2 +H np: 7d. 





4 But it is not; see below. 

> According to Aristotle only warm-blooded animals 
breathe (cf. De Resp. 478 a 28 ff.), so in the example ‘“‘ animal” 
is too wide a middle term. 
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breathe ? Because it is not an animal. If this were 
the reason for its not breathing, ‘“ being an animal ”’ 
ought to be the reason for breathing*; on the prin- 
ciple that if a negative statement gives the reason for 
an attribute’s not applying, the corresponding affir- 
mative statement will give the reason for its apply- 
ing; e.g., if the disproportion of the hot and cold 
clements in us is the cause of our not being healthy, 
their due proportion is the cause of our being healthy. 
Similarly too if the affirmative statement gives the 
reason for an attribute’s applying, the negative 
statement will give the reason for its not applying. 
But in the given instance the conclusion does not 
follow ; for not every animal breathes.’ A syllogism 
which proves this sort of cause occurs in the middle 
figure. £.g., let A stand for “ animal,” B for “ re- 
spiration ” and C for “ wall.” Then A applies to all 
B (for everything that breathes is an animal), but to 
no C, and so neither does B apply to any C. Hence 
the wall does not breathe. Such causes as these are 
like far-fetched explanations; I mean stating the 
middle term in too remote a form, e.g., the dictum of 
Anacharsis that there are no flute-players among the 
Scythians because there are no vines.° 

These, then, are the differences between the syllo- 
gism which proves the fact and that which proves the 
reason, within the same science and according to the 
position of the middle terms. But there is another A fact and 
way in which the fact and the reason differ, viz., in Detect 
each being studied by a different science. This is to different 
true of all subjects which are so related that one is *°"°* 

© The full chain of implication is something like ‘ flute- 
playing—thirsty work—heavy drinking—wine—grapes— 
vines.” Anacharsis was a Scythian ethnologist of the sixth 
century B.c. (Herodotus iv. 76). 
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ddAnia dor elvar Barepov 7d Oarepov, olov ra 
OmTLKA TMpOS yewpueTpiay Kal Ta pNYaVLKAa pds 
OTEpeopeTpiav Kal Ta apuourKa mpos apiOuntiKyv 
Kal Ta hawdpeva mpds dotpodoyiKyy. ayedov dé 
ouvevupol elow eviat TOUTWY TOV éemoTnU@V, olov 
dorpodoyia q Te pabnuartcKy Kat 9 vauTiKy, Kat 
AppoveKt) q TE Hadnpar un Kal ) KaTa THY dKcory 
évratda yap TO ev OTL TOV aioOnriKay eldévar, TO 
dé dud7e TOV pabnpwarikGv: obrou yap exovar tav 
aitiwy Tas amobeifeis, Kal woAAdKis odK tcact 76 
ort, Kabarep of TO KabdAov Bewpodvres ToAAdKts 
éva tev Kal’ Exactov odK toact bu’ avemtoxeriav. 
éore 5€ Tatra doa erepdv Te ovTa THY odoiav KeXpN- 
Tal ToIs Eldeow. TA yap palyuara wept Eldy eoriv: 
od yap Kal? dmoKeyueévov Tids: ef yap Kat Kal? 
dToKepevou Twos TA yewpeTpiKa eoTW, GAN ody 
ca > 3 Le 4 A \ 8 ‘ 

hve ead” dmoKkeyrevov.  €Xet de Kal mpos Tv 
OnTuKHY, ws airy mpos THY yewpeTplay, an mpos 
TavrTnv, olov 7d mepl THs ipidos: TO pev yap ore 
puorxod <bévar, TO O€é SudTe omruKod, 7 mras 7 7 
708 Kata TO padnpa. oAdal 5é Kat TOV py dT 
dAAnjAas émor nav éxovow otras, olov larpiKy 
mpos yewpeTplav’ OTe bev yap TO. eh Ta Trepipepy 
Bpadirepov byidlerat TOO tatpod cidévar, dudte Se 
TOO ‘yewperpov. 





* j,¢e., studied by more than one science. 

> Up to this point it might be supposed that Aristotle 
recognizes two ‘* levels” of science, concerned respectively 
with form and with informed matter, It now appears that 
there are three “ levels,”’ the highest studying universals, the 
lowest particulars, and the other mediating between them. 

© Philoponus offers two explanations: (1) because such 
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subordinate to the other, as is the relation of optical 
problems to plane and of mechanical problems to 
solid geometry and of harmonical problems to arith- 
metic and of the study of phenomena to astronomy. 
Some of these sciences have practically the same 
name; ¢g., both mathematical and nautical astro- 
nomy are called astronomy, and both mathematical 
and acoustic harmonics are called harmonics. In 
these cases it is for the collectors of data to know 
the fact, and for the mathematicians to establish 
the reason. The latter can demonstrate the causes, 
whereas they are often ignorant of the fact; just as 
those who are studying the universal are often igno- 
rant of some of the particular instances, through lack 
of thorough investigation. Of this kind4 are all 
objects which, while having a separate substantial 
existence, yet exhibit certain specific forms. Vor the 
mathematical sciences are concerned with forms ; 
they do not confine their demonstrations to a par- 
ticular substrate. Even if geometrical problems refer 
to a particular substrate, they do so only incidentally. 
As optics is related to geometry, so is another 
science to optics, namely, the study of the rainbow.? 
To know the fact of the rainbow’s existence is for 
the natural scientist ; to know the reason is for the 
optician, either simply as such or as a mathematical 
optician. Many of the sciences which are not strictly 
subordinate stand in this relation ; e.g., medicine to 
geometry. It is for the doctor to know the fact that 
circular wounds heal more slowly, but it is for the 
geometrician to know the reason for the fact.¢ 


wounds have the greatest area in relation to their perimeter, 
(2) because the healing surfaces are farther apart and nature 
has difficulty in joining them. 
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XIV. Tév dé oxnparoy €TLOTN[LOVUKOV padvora 
TO mp@rov éorw. ai Te yap padnparucal TOV erm 
oTnuay S.d Tovrov pépovar Tas dmrodetters, olov 
dpubpnriny Kal yeonprer plo. kal OnTUK, Kal oxedov 
ws eimeiv doar Tod Side Tovobvrat TijV oxepw 7 
yap dAws } ws emi Td TOAD Kai ev Tots pclae 
bua rodtou Too oxnpatos 6 Tot bid7. auAAOytopds. 
@ote Kav dia Tobr ein pdadtora émornpoviKdv: 
KUpwsTatov yap ToD eldevar TO SidTe Dewpeiv. ita 


‘ a | an 3 >? , ‘ f ‘ 
s7HV TOO Ti E€oTW emoTHUNY dia pdvou TovTOU By- 


peboa Suvarov. ev bev yap TD péow oxnpare ov 
ylyverat KarnyopiKos ovMoyiopds, y oe Tob vi 
éorw emor nen Karapdcews: ev 6€ TO coxdry 
ylyverau bev aan’ ov xaldrov, 7o 5€ ti éore TOV 
Kaldrou cori: ob yap 7H éore EGov Simovv 6 dv- 
y pwrros. ert tobro ev exetvwy odSev mpoodeirat, 
éxetva b€ dua rovrou KaTamuKvoorat at avferac, 
éws av els Ta deca EADn. pavepov ody Ott KUpL- 
Tatov Tob emictacbat 7d TpOTov ox uc. 

XV - “Qozep be Umdpxew TO A TO B eveddxero 
drops, ovTw kat it) omdpxew eyxwpel. Aeyor dé 
TO drops mdpxew a pa dmdpxew TO pa elvat 
avrav péoov: ovrw yap obKer éora Kar’ dAdo TO 
dmdpxew 7 BN Umdpyew. orav pev obv 4 70 A 7; 7 
70 B ev dAw Tut FH, Kal dudw, odk évdéxerar TO 





An. Pr. Iv. > Ibid. vi. 

Cf. An. Pr. 29 a 30 ff. 

72 b 18-25 

i.e., immediately. 

Aristotle means when (a) A belongs to a genus which 
excludes B, or (6) B belongs to a genus which excludes A, or 
(c) Aand B belong to different genera. Itis not clear whether 
he intends the fourth case—when A and B belong to the same 
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XIV. The most scientific of the figures is the first. 
Not only do the mathematical sciences, such as arith- 
metic, geometry and optics, advance their demon- 
strations by means of this figure, but so, broadly 
speaking, do practically all sciences which investigate 
reasons ; for it is by this figure, if not universally, at 
least as a general rule and in most cases, that the 
syllogism establishing the reason is effected. Hence 
on this account too the first figure may be regarded 
as the most scientific ; for the most essential part of 
knowledge is the study of reasons. Further, by this 
figure alone is it possible to pursue knowledge of the 
essence ; for in the middle figure we get no affirma- 
tive conclusion,? and the knowledge of a thing’s 
essence must be affirmative ; while in the last figure 
we get an affirmative conclusion, but it is not uni- 
versal,’ whereas the essence belongs to the category 
of universals ; it is not in any particular sense that 
man is a two-footed animal. Finally the first figure 
is independent of the others, whereas they are supple- 
mented and augmented by it until immediate pre- 
misses are obtained. Thus it is evident that the first 
figure is most essential to knowledge. 


The first 
figure is 
supreme for 
purposes of 
science. 


XV. Just as A may (as we saw”) apply atomically? Immediate 


to B, so also it may not-apply atomically. By apply- 


negative 
proposi- 


ing or not-applying atomically I mean that there is tions, im- 


no middle term between them ; for in this case the 
applying or not-applying will no longer depend upon 


possible if 
either term 
is, or both 
terms are, 


some other term. (1) When either A or B or both contained'in 
are contained in some whole,f it is impossible that A * &™* 


genus—to be included in his formula, or whether he dismisses 
it as self-evident. He is probably thinking of A and B as 
species ; and if they are different species of the same proxi- 
mate genus their disconnexion can be proved through one or 
other of their differentiae. 
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~ oe 
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Twi elvar: yap &v TH TpwTwW oxXHpaTL | ev TO 
péow €otat 6 avAdoyiopds. «if prev obv ev TH 
a 1 ww > oe , 5 ‘ 
mpwrw, 76 B €orat ev 6Aw Twi (Katadaricny yap 
Set Tv mpds TobTo ylyvecOa mpdracw), ef 8 ev 
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o 


1 +v n, Bekker. 


2 This again means “‘ immediately.” 
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should not-apply in the primary sense ¢ to B. For 
let A be contained in the whole of C. Then if B is 
not contained in the whole of C (for it is possible for 
A to be contained in a whole although B is not also 
contained in it), there will be a syllogism proving 
that A does not apply to B.® Vor if C applies to all A 
but to no B, A will apply to no B. Similarly too if B is 
contained in some whole, e.g., D; for D applies to 
all B, and A to no D,¢ so that by syllogism A will 
apply to no B. The proof will take the same form 
also if both terms are contained in some whole. 

That B may not be contained in the whole which 
contains A, and vice versa, will be evident from the 
consideration of series ¢ of mutually exclusive pre- 
dicates. For if none of the terms in the series ACD 
is predicable of any of the terms in the series BEF, 
and A is wholly contained in H, a term in the former 
series, obviously B will not be contained in H; for 
then the series would not be mutually exclusive. 
Similarly too if B is wholly contained in some other 
term. 

On the other hand if neither is wholly contained are possible 


, : if neitl 
in any term, and A does not apply to B, it must not- terea lato 


apply atomically. For if there is to be a middle term, contained. 
one of the terms A and B must be wholly contained 
in some genus. The syllogism will occur either in the 
first or in the middle figure. If it occurs in the first, 
it will be B that is wholly contained in some genus (for 
the premiss relating to B must be affirmative) ; if in 
the middle figure, it will be either A or B indifferently, 
since we get a syllogism when the negative statement 


> So the relation of A to B is not atomic. 
© By conversion. 
# Consisting of genera with their species and sub-species. 
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Andbévros Tob orepytixod yiyverar avAdoyiopds: 
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addvatov elvar ev dAw tivi (mpwTws yap éAéyero 

2. lad ss! \ €: 4 b \ %: bl) , ~ 
atrad 76 A pn drapyxew), 76 5€ A dK avayKn maar 

a a a ” Fa * / ~ 
tots ovow elvar kaldrov, wor’ dpddrepar peuvdeis. 
> S ‘ \ € , > , 2 ~ ft > 
GAAa Kal THY érépav evddyeras adnOF AapBaverv, od 

/ ¢ / wt > \ i) ¢ A 
pévtoe omorépay ervyev, dAAa THY AT: 4 yap TB 

‘é eM. > wv A A > 4 oF 
mpdtaats aet pevdiys éorar did TO ev pndevt elvar 
70 B, tiv 8€ AT eyywpe?, ofov ei 76 A kat 7 T 

1 om. Bekker. 2 Sv ABCd, Bekker. 
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is assumed in connexion with either of them, but 
when both are negative there will be no syllogism. 

Thus it is evident that one term may not-apply 
atomically to another ; and we have explained when 
and how this is possible. 

XVI. Ignorance, considered not in a negative sense Error in 
but as a positive disposition of mind, is error reached elariel 
through inference.* In propositions stating an imme- mediately 
diate positive or negative relation it arises in two“ "" 
ways: (a) when we directly suppose ® that one term 
applies or does not apply to another, and (6) when we 
reach this supposition by inference. The error arising 
from direct supposition is simple, but that which is 
based on inference takes more than one form. Let (1) Negative 
A apply atomically to no B. Then if we infer, taking "!*!™ 
C as the middle, that A applies to B, our error will be 
based on inference. It is possible either for both 
premisses or for one only to be false. (i) For if A ( Both 
applies to no C and C to no B, and we have assumed fie.” 
the contrary in each case, both premisses will be 
false (it is possible for C to be so related to A and B 
that it neither falls under A nor applies universally 
to B. For B cannot be wholly contained in a genus, 
since we stated above © that A is directly inapplicable 
to it; and A need not necessarily apply universally 
to everything ; hence both premisses are false.) (ii) (ii) Major 
It is also possible to assume one true premiss : not fie; ™NOr 
either premiss indifferently, but AC (the premiss CB 
will always be false, because B is contained in no 
genus; but AC may be true); e.g., if A applies 

* This is a hasty statement, and Aristotle proceeds at once 
to correct it ; but since the direct misapprehension described 
under (a) does not admit logical analysis he says no more 


about it and confines his attention to (0). 
> Se. wrongly. © b 29, 
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80a 
. ~ B € / > 4 a S. 7 WOTWS 
kal 7@ Urdpxer drduws. Grav yap mpeir 
KaTnyopyrar TavTd mAcdvwv obdérepoy ev" ovdE- 
5 Tépw eorar. Siaddper 8° oddev, odd’ ed py aTOpwS 
bmdpyee. 
‘H 4 ea ma ¢ 4 > tf } A , 
pev odv Tob drdpyew andrn da TovTwy TE 
kal otrw yiyveras pdvws (od yap Av ev GdAw ox7}- 
part Tob brdpyew avAdoyiopds), 7) 5é TOD ur) UTA p- 
xew &v Te TH TpwWTW Kal ev TH peow oxTpate. 

10 TpHrov ovv citwpev Tocay@s ev TH mpwTW ‘yry- 

veTal, Kal THs €yovodv TOV wpoTdcewr. 
> iA A * > id ~ ) ~ 
Evédyerar pév odv dudotépwv pevddv otodr, 
t > + \ Foal ml ‘ ~ aX - > ry 
olov et 76 A kai 7@ T nai 7 B bardpye: arouws: 
eav yap Andbn ro pev A 7H T pydevi, 7d 5é T 
A ~ a £. Re > / 5 
mavtt TH B, yevdets al mpordces. evdeyerau dé 

15 Kal THs érépas yevdods ovens, Kal TavTNS dmoTEepas 
yw > ~ A A A > ind A 
eruxev. eyywpel yap rHv pev AT adnOA elvar, thy 
dé PB pevdq, tiv péev AT dAnOq, ote 0d mace 
tots obow vrdpye. TO A, thy 5é TB yevdq ore 
> v € 4 3 ~ ‘4 me | e w.' € /, 
adtvvatov tndapxew® 7H Berd TV, db pndevi drdpyer 

‘ 2 A ww > A ww * € a 
70 A+ od yap ere dAnOys goras 4 AT mpdracts: 
a oA > 'é > 2 , 3 an ‘ ‘ 

20 dua dé, ei kal claw duddrepar dAnfeis, Kal TO cup- 
mépacpa €otat dAnfés. adda Kal tiv TB evde- 
xetat adn etvar THs érépas ovons yevdois, ofov 

> ‘ ‘ 2 ~ 1 ‘ > ~ h 3 a > , 
ei 70 B cal €v 76 V kal ev 7G A eoriv: dvaynn 
A CF] 4 ¢ x. 6 , > o” > A. Xr ta ¥ 
yap Garepov bro Barepov etvar, war’ av AdBn 7d A 
pndevi 7H TL drdpyew, pevdis Cora: 4} mporaats. 

25 davepov obv Ste Kal THs érépas evdods otans Kai 
> a. wv * ¢ / 
apgoiv éorat Yevdts 6 cvdAdopropds. 


1 & om, ABCd, Bekker. 
2 adpyet Bekker. 
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atomically both to C and to B; for when the same 
term is immediately predicated of more than one 
subject, neither of these latter terms will apply to 
the other. It makes no difference to the result if the 
relation (of A to C) is not atomic. 
Thus erroneous affirmative attribution arises only 
from these causes and in these conditions (for we have 
seen ¢ that a syllogism proving the (universal) affir- 
mative relation occurs in no other figure); but (2) Afirma- 
erroneous negative attribution occurs in the second [ve tele- 
figure as well as in the first. Let us first state in how 
many forms it occurs in the first figure and how the A. syllo- 
premisses are related. ple 
Error is possible (i) when both premisses are false, (i) Both pre- 
e.g., if A applies immediately to both C and B; for ™* a 
if A is assumed to apply to no C, and C to all B, the 
premisses will be false. (ii) It is possible when either (ii) One pre- 
premiss indifferently is false. For AC may be true ™S* 5 
and CB false : AC true because A does not apply to 
all things, and CB false because C cannot apply to B 
when A applies to no C; for the premiss AC will no 
longer be true, and moreover, if both premisses are 
true, the conclusion will also be true. Again, CB 
may be true, the other premiss being false ; e.g., if B 
is contained in both C and A. For one of these terms 
must be subordinate to the other ®; so that if we 
assume that A applies to no C, the premiss will be 
false. Thus it is evident that the syllogism will be 
false whether only one of the premisses is false or 
both are false. 
@ An. Pr. I, v-vi. 
*’ A to C; in the other case A would apply to all C, and 
therefore by inference to B, whereas it applies immediately 


to B. In fact, as Ross points out, A and C might be co- 
ordinate and overlapping. 
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>? be ~ / ta 5X A \ 
Ev 8é 7@ péow oxnjpare dAas pev elvat Tas mpo- 
, > /, ~ ? > / a ‘ 
races audotéepas pevdets odk evddxerar (6rav yap 
s a ~ es ef > ‘ wv A. a“ ~ 
760 A mavri td B dadpyn, oddev éorat AaBetv 6 TO 


30 ev érépw rravtl Barépw 8 ovdevi brapéer, Sef 6” 


4 4 A , eo fal \ ¢ ¥ 
ottw AapBdvew Tas mpoTdces Mote TH pev bTap- 
foal § \ ¢ / ” * , 
yew 7H S€ poh brdpyew, elzep Cotas ovdAdoyropds: 
> fet V4 , ~ a ¢ 2 
ef obv ottw AapBavopevat fevdels, S7Aov ws evay- 
r¢ > , oe lol a oe - > ta > 
tiws avamadw e€ove.: tobro 8’ ddvvatov), emi te 5 
¢ / ExNB! Z a t > \ 
éxatépay ovddév KwAver pevdh elvar, olov et vo T 


a ~ fal ~ 
35 kal T@ A kal T@ B rwi badpyou av yap TH pev A 


mavti AnpOA tadpyov TH dé B pydevi, Pevdeis pev 
dpdorepat at mpordces, od pévTot dAat GAN’ emi Te. 
Kal avaradw d€ rebévros Tod oTepnTiKod WoatTws. 
tiv 8 érépav civar pevdj Kat dmotepavoby év- 


/ a A € , ~ , ‘ ~ 
40 déxerar. 6 yap bmdpye. T@ A mari, kat T@ B 
Ls , 2. s ad ~ \ a ¢€ , \ 
80b Uaper eav odv AnfO7 TH pev A GAw badpyew Td 


3 


o 


0 


IT 7@ 8€ B oAw py badpyew, 7 pev TA adnOys 
éorat, 7 Sé TB pevdns. mddw 6 tO B pndevi 
imdpxer ovde TH A wavtl taapfe <i yap TO A, 
kal 7@ B: add’ ody brfpyev. av otv AnplH +o T 
7T@ pev A dAw diadpyew 7H Oé B pndevi, 7 pev TB 
mporacis aAnOys, » 8 érépa yevdys. dpoiws Sé 
kal peratebévtos Tod orepntixot. 6 yap pndevt 
bmdpyet TO A, ode TO B oddevi brdpLer eav odv 
Angdb7 ro UT 7G pev A dAw py trdpyev to 5é B 
dAw vadpyew, » pev AT mpdracis adnOys eoras, 
4 érépa dé pevdijs. Kat mad, 6 mavti To B 
dmdpxer, pdevi AaBetv 7 Ad tmdpxov ped8os. av- 
dykn yap, et T@ B ravri, cat 7H A tui dadpyew: 








* For a valid syllogism the premisses must be either AaC, 
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In the middle figure (i) it is impossible for both 8. syto- 
premisses to be wholly false ; for when A applies to 88" 
all B we shall not be able to find any term which will figure. 


apply to all of the one and to none of the other, yet Fetanes 
we must assume the premisses in such a way that the eae be 
middle applies to one but not the other extreme term, false, 

if there is to be asyllogism. If, then, the premisses so 
assumed are false, clearly if their contraries are as- 

sumed the converse result should follow ; but this is 
impossible.* But (ii) there is no reason why both pre- (ii) but may 
misses should not be partly false ; e.g., supposing that aie 
C should apply to some of both A and B; for if it is 
assumed to apply to all A and to no B, both premisses 

will be false : not wholly, however, but partly. So 

too if the negative is posited in the other premiss. 

(iii) Fither premiss singly may be (wholly) false. For (iii) and one 
that which applies to all A will also apply to B; then aise 
if C is assumed to apply to the whole of A but to be in- false. 
applicable to the whole of B, CA will be true, and CB 

false. Again, that which applies to no B will not apply 

to all A; for if it applies to A it will apply to B, which 

ex hypothest it does not. Then if Cis assumed to apply 

to the whole of A but to none of B, the premiss CB will 


- be true, and the other will be false. Similarly too 


when the negative premiss is transposed ; for that 
which applies to no A will not apply to any B. Thus 
if C is assumed to be inapplicable to the whole of A, 
but to apply to the whole of B, the premiss AC will 
be true, and the other false. Again, it is false to 
assume that that which applies to all B applies to no 
A; for if it applies to all B it must also apply to some 


BeC or Aec, BaC; and if both premisses are wholly false, 
either BeC, BaC or AaC, BeC must be true; but neither pair 
is compatible with BaA. 
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eav obv Andby 7G pev B mavri trdpyew 76 VP tO 

X 7 vu e if B %. > A wu PX ¢€ A R 
de A pndevi, 4 pev TB dAnOys éora, 7 Sé TA 
pevdrs. 

Davepov ody dt Kai aydorépow ododyv pevddv 
Kat THs érépas pdvov éotat avddoyiopos anary- 
TLUKOS eV Tots aTdpots. 

XVIL. *Ev b€ rots pa aréuws imdpyovow 7} pr} 
bmdpxovaw,* Grav pev bia Tob oikelov péaov yiy- 
vyrat Tob Pevdous 6 avAdoytopds, odx ofdv Te Gpudo- 
tépas yevoels elvar ras mpordces, dAAd pdvov Tiv 
mpos TO peilov. dkpw. (Aéyw 8 oiketov pécov bv’ 
ob yiyverat THs avTipdcews 6 avAdoyiopes.) trap- 

, A \ onl x # ~ * ‘ io 
xeTw yap 70 A 7h B bia peeoov to6 TL. eet ody 
avayen tiv TB Kxatadarixiy AapBdavecbar cvado- 
yeopod yryvomevov, SHAov GT aet avry éorat adn- 
Oxjs* ob} yap avriotpéperar. 7 S€ AT pevdris- 
TavTys yap avtiotpedoperns evavtios yiyverar 6 

a Es / \ x x ae f ” 4 
avAdoytapds. opoiws bé Kat ei €€ ddAns avototyias 
7 \ ’ e \ > 1.3 A ? 
Anpbein 76 pécov, oiov 70 A ci Kai ev 7H A érw 
€ori kai Kata Tob B xarnyopeitae waves: avayKn 
yap tv pev AB mpdracw pévew, tiv 8 érépav 
> A A > € XV a a%. > la 53 it aoe 
avrotpepecbar, wolf? % pev det adnOyjs, 4 8 det 
pevdis. Kai oxeddov 7 ye Toradtn amdryn 4 adry 
€o7t TH Sia TOG oikelou pécov. éav dé pn did Tob 
oixeiou pécou ylyyntat 6 avAoytopds, Srav pev bd 
70 A 4 76 pécov 7H 5€ B pndevi dadpyn, avayren 
pevdeis elvac dudotépas. Anmréat yap évavriws 7) 
ws éyovow ai mpotdoes, ef pédAdci ovdAAoyiopos 
w a A / > dé 4 
éceobar: ottw 5é€ AapBavopevwy dauddtepar yly- 
1 py badpxovow om. ABn. 
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A. Thus if C is assumed to apply to all B but to 
no A, CB will be true and CA false. 

Thus it is evident that in atomic propositions 
erroneous inference will be possible when both pre- 
misses are false and when only one is false. 

XVII. In non-atomic attribution, whether affirma- Error in re- 
tive or negative,” when the false conclusion is reached pee ae, 
by means “of the proper middle term, it is not possible ately rela- 
for both premisses to be false, but only for the major (1) ‘Affirma- 
premiss. (By “ proper” middle I mean that by Hve tela 
which the contradictory ® conclusion is reached.) Let aoa First 
A apply to B through C as middle term. Then since (ij Tnference 
the premiss BC must be assumed as affirmative to pro- Py the 
duce a syllogism, clearly it must always be true ; for middle. 
it is not converted.© But AC is false ; for it is upon 
the conversion of this that the contrary conclusion 
results. Similarly too supposing that the middle (ii) Infer- 
term should be taken from another series of pre- See 
dicates ?; e.g., if D is both wholly contained in A and pee but 
also predicated of all B; for the premiss DB must 
remain unchanged ainle the other is converted, so 
that the former is always true and the latter always 
false. Error of this kind is practically the same as 
that which is inferred by the proper middle. If, how- (iii) Infer- 
ever, the syllogism is not effected by means of the lees 
proper middle, when the middle is subordinate to A middle. 
but applies to no B, both premisses must be false ; 
for the premisses must be assumed in the contrary 
sense if there is to be a syllogism, and when they are 

« The latter is first considered at 81 a 15. 

> qe. the true conclusion. 

¢ 4.e. changed in quality. Throughout this section dvr- 

épeoba refers to qualitative change, not interchange of 

subject and predicate. Cf. An. Pr. 45 b 6, and II, viii-x. 

4 Non-essential attributes, 
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VoVTal pevdeis. oiov ef TO prev A dAw TO A da- 
dpxee vo b€ A pndevi raw B- dvrvotpapevrey yap 
TOUTWY ovhoyropds 7 €orat Kal at mpordoets ap- 
fotepar pevdeis. Stray dé pun 4H U76 To A 76 poor, 
otov 70 A, » pev AA adanfijs gorau, % dé AB 
pevdys. 4 pev yap AA adAnOys, ote odk Hv ev TH 
A706 A, 7 5é AB Pevdys, dre et Fv adnOns, Kav To 
ouptrépacpa Av aAnbes: add’ Hv ibeddos. 

Ava 8€ Tod péoov oynpatos yryvopevns Tis 
amatns, adotdpas prev odk evddxerat yevdeis elvat 
Tas mpotaces Aas (drav yap 7 76 B bo 76 A, 
ovddev evdexeTar TH ev TavTi TH bé pndevi Trdp- 
xew, xabamep éhéxOn Kal mpdtepov), tiv érépayv 8” 
eyywpel, Kal dmorépav ervyev. ef yap 70 T' Kal 7 
A kal 7@ B tbrdpyer, éav AndO7 7d prev A daapyeww 
7@ 5€ B pt) drapyev, 4H wev TA’ ddnOjs éora, 
9 8 érépa evdys. mdadw 8 ef 7H pev B Andbety 
vo T dmdpxov 7® b€ A pndevi, 7 pev TB ddnbrs 
éorat, 4 0 érépa. pevdijs. 


*Eav pev otv oTEpyTLKOS 77} Tijs darderns 6 ovAdo- 
yropds, etpytat mde Kal dia Tivwy éorau y amary: 
€av S€ Kxatadarucds, drav pév bua Tod otketov 
pécov, advvatov audorépas elvar pevdeis: avayKy 
yap thy TB peévew, eizep ora ovddoytopos, 

/ > 4 * / or 3 2 Also 
Kaflamep €déxOn Kal mpdtepov: dore 7» AT? aet 
éorat yevdiys, avty ydp €oTw % dvttoTpedopevy. 
€ t A \ > > mv f Ld 
dpotws Sé Kat ef e€ dAAns avorotyias AapBavorto 
TO pécov, Womep eA€xOn Kal ent Tis oTEpynTiKAs 
> - > 4 ‘ 4: A id A 3 
amarns: avayKn yap thy pev AB pévew tiv 8 

1 TA Mure, Ross: AI. 2 AT Mure, Ross: TA. 
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so assumed, both become false : e.g., if A applies to 
the whole of D, and D applies to no B; for when 
these propositions are converted, there will be a 
syllogism and both premisses will be false. But when 
the middle term, e.g. D, is not subordinate to A, the 
premiss AD will be true and DB false. AD will be 
true because D was not contained in A; DB will 
be false beeause if it had been true, the conclusion 
would have been true too; whereas it is ex hypothest 
false. 

When the error arises in the middle figure, it is 8. Second 
impossible that both premisses should be wholly false alee Dre 
(for when B is subordinate to A, nothing can apply to ae ned be 
all of the one and to none of the other, as we observed both cannot 
above *), but one premiss, and that either one indiffer- De eens 
ently, may be false. For when C applies to both A 
and B, if it is assumed to apply to A but not to B, the 
premiss CA will be true, but the other will be false. 

Again, supposing that C is assumed as applying to B, 
but to no A, CB will be true but the other will be 
false. 

Thus we have stated when and from what sort of (2) Negative 
premisses the error will arise if the erroneous con- (Wate 
clusion is negative. If it is affirmative, when (i) it is figure.) ; 
reached through the proper middle term, it is impos- ee 
sible that both premisses should be false ; for the PrOPi 
premiss CB must remain unchanged, if there is to be 
a syllogism, as we observed above. Hence AC will 
always be false ; for this is the premiss whose quality 
is converted. Similarly too (ii) supposing that the (ii) Inter- 
middle term is taken from another predicate-scries, i net 
as we observed with reference to negative error ¢ ; proper but 
for DB must remain unchanged, and AD must be “@! 


7 80 a 29, > 80 b 23, * 80 b 26, 
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Sia 
AA dvrvatpepecbar, Kal F andrn 4 avrn TH m™po~ 

25 TEpov. érav dé pa dud Tob oixetov, ed pev 4 70 
A b6 76 A, airy pev eorau ddn Os, 4 érépa be 
pevdris- eyxwpet yap To A metoow Umdpxew a 
ovK éorw on’ adAAn Ao. édv dé py) 7 70 A bro 70 A, 
atrn pev dei Sadov é ore €orat pevdis (earaperces 
yep AapBdverar), thy dé AB evdexerau Kal adn Oh 

30 elvae Kal pevd4: ovdey yap kwdver TO pev A7@A 

pndevt dmdpyew 70 dé A 7H B savzi, ofov SGov 
eTLOTHELN, emornun de povauch. otd” ad pyre 70 
A pndevt : TeV A pare To A pndevi 7av" B. [pave- 
pov obty te eH évros Tob Hégou bao 76 A xat 
dpdotépas eyywpet yevdeis elvar Kal omorépav 
éruyxev. |? 

35 ooaxas pev ovv Kat dua rive eyxcapet ylyve- 
cba. Tas Kara ovMoyiopov amdtas év te Tots 
dpéoos Kal év Tots bv dmodei~ews, pavepdv. 

XVIII. Mavepov 5é Kai drt, ef Tis aicbyows éx- 
dddouvev, dvayKn Kal emvorhuny tia exAedourevat, 

40 yv advvatov AaPeiv, etzep pavOdvopev 7 enaywyh 

81b 7) am0dcifer, Cott & 7) prev amdderEts ex TOV KaddroV 
4 8 eraywy} ex Tadv Kata pépos, advvatov dé Ta 
Kabdrov Jewpicat 7 bv emaywyis (emret Kal ra e€ 
daparpéecews Acyopeva é corat be emayury iis yvespyso. 
motelv, OTe UTapxyer ExdoTw yever Evia, Kal Et p41) 

1 BA Bekker. 


2 7 AB, Bekker. 
3 davepoy . . . éxuxev Secl. Ross. 





* Ross points out that this case (in which if the false pre- 
miss is corrected a valid though unscientific syllogism is 
obtained) does not belong under (iii) but is identical with 
that already mentioned under (ii). 
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converted in quality, and the error is the same as 
before. But when (iii) the conclusion is not reached (iii) Infer- 
through the proper middle term, if D is subordinate eae 
to A, this premiss will be true, and the other false,since middle. 
A may apply to two or more terms which are not sub- 
ordinate to one another; but if D is not subordinate 
to A, clearly this premiss will always be false (since 
it is assumed as affirmative), whereas DB may be 
true @ or false ; for there is no reason why A should 
not apply to no D, and D to all B (as e.g., “‘ animal” 
applies to no “science,” but “science” to all 
“music ”’), nor why A should not apply to no D and 
Dtono B. [Thus it is evident that when the middle 
term is not subordinate to A not only both premisses 
but either indifferently may be false.] ° 

Thusit is evident in howmany ways and by what sort 
of premisses syllogistic error may occur both in imme- 
diate attribution and in demonstrative attribution. 

XVIII. It is evident also that if any sense-faculty Lack of a 
has been lost, some knowledge must be irrevocably feNyy 


lost with it ; since we learn either by induction or by case of . 
demonstration. Now demonstration proceeds from sess 
universals and induction from particulars ; but it is 
impossible to gain a view of universals except through 
induction (since even what we call abstractions ¢ can 
only be grasped by induction, because, although they 
cannot exist in separation, some of them inhere in 
each class of objects, in so far as each class has 


> This sentence is unlikely to be Aristotelian (since if D 
is not subordinate to A the major premiss must be false) and 
Philoponus ignores it. It is probably a rash observation by 
an early ‘‘ editor.” 

© ra €& adaipéoews generally means ‘‘ mathematica] ab- 
stractions,”’ e.g., continuity or dimension (cf. Jet. 1061 a 28); 
possibly here the sense is wider. 


‘ 
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Bt 7 Cae} ae oo kf -~ A i 
5 xwptord eoTw, F Tovovel exacrov), emaxOjvat S€ p27) 


” mn > tA n~ \ > a 
éxovras aicOnow ddvvarov. trav yap Ka” Exa- 
€ ww > x > ‘3 ~ % ~ 
atov % atabnats: od yap évdéxerae AaPeiv adbrav 
Ty émornpny ore yap €x TOV KaDdAov dvev ér- 
lod ~ ~ > 
aywyfs, obre de eraywyhs dvev Tis aicbjcews. 
10 XIX. "Eore 3€ was cuAdoytopos bia TpLav pwr, 
Vt A , f a © id 4 a 
Kat 6 prev Seckvuvar Suvdpevos Ore Urapyer TO A TH 
T da 76 brdpyew TH B kal robT0 7H’, 6 5é ore py- 
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” ” \ > ee ¢ > Coat \ 
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15 obv Ort ai pev apyal Kal at Aeydpevar brobdces 
atrat etow: AaBovra yap Tatra otrws dvayKn deux- 
vivat, olov ore 70 A 7@ T dardpyet dea Tod B, wadw 
8’ 6770 A 7 B 8v dAdov péoov, Kat 67. 76 Bh 
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Kal pdvov diadexTiKds SfAov Ort TobTo pdvov cKeE- 
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, a > > ‘ No” a? , ~ 
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AB péoov, doxet 5€ etvar, 6 Sua TovTOV GvdAdOYI- 
{dpevos ovdAdcAdyrorat SiarenTiKnds+ mpos 8 aAjber~ 
av €k TOV dTrapyovTwv det oKoretv. éxeu 8 ottws- 
> ‘\ a a > ‘ A > + A 
emeio) €oTw 6 abro pev Kar’ ddAdov Katnyopetrat 
‘ AS rd £ 
25 pw) KaTd. cvupPeBnkds—réyw &€ 7d Kata oupBeBn- 
‘ ® ‘ ia + at + 
Kos olov 76 AevKdv ToT’ exetvd hapev elvar avOpw- 
Tov, odx dpoiws Adyovtes Kat Tov dvOpwrov Aevedv: 
€ A * > Qo re nv rs > A 4 
6 pev yap oby erepdv ze av AevKdv eott, 7d Be 
XN oe / ~ > 7 ~ 
Aevov Ort ovpBeBnke TO avOparrrw elvar AevKG—. 
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a determinate nature); and we cannot employ in- 
duction if we lack sense-perception, because it is 
sense-perception that apprehends particulars. It is 
impossible to gain scientific knowledge of them, since 
they can neither be apprehended from universals with- 
out induction, nor through induction apart from 
sense-perception. 

XIX. Every syllogism is effected by means of three 
terms. One kind has the effect of proving that A 
applies to C because A applies to B and B to C; the 
other is negative, and has for one premiss the affirma- 
tive and for the other the negative attribution of one 
term to another. It is evident, then, that these are 
the starting-points and so-called hypotheses (of syllo- 
gism) ; for it is by assuming them in this way that one 
must effect one’s proof, e.g., that A applies by means 
of B to C, and again that A applies to B through some 
other term as middle, and similarly that B applies to 
C. Now if we are arguing with a view to plausibility, 
ie., only dialectically, clearly we need only consider 
whether the conclusion proceeds from premisses 
which are as widely as possible accepted ; so that 
although a given term is not really the middle be- 
tween A and B, provided that it is accepted as such, 
if we draw our inference through it the inference is 
dialectically sound. But if our object is truth, we 
must base our investigation on the actual facts. Now 
the position is this. There are terms which are pre- 
dicable of something else not accidentally—by “‘acci- 
dentally ” I mean as we sometimes say ‘ that white 
<thing) is a man,” which is not the same as saying 
“ the man is white,” since a man is not a white thing 
because he is something else, but the white (thing) 
is a man because it is an accident of the man to be 
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176 A’n: ro ABd. 





@ The distinction which Aristotle is drawing between 
natural subjects and natural attributes is partly obscured in 
Greek by the substantival use of the neuter adjective. What 
he seems to mean here is that “‘ white ” is not really the sub- 
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white @—, some things, then, are such that they are of 
their own nature predicable. Let C be such that it 
does not further apply to any other term, but B applies 
directly to C, and there is no other term mediating 
between them. Again, let EK apply in the same way to 
F, and F to B. Is there then any necessary limit to 
this series, or may it proceed to infinity? Again, if 
nothing is of itself predicable of A, but A applies 
directly to H and to no intermediate term first, and 
H applies to G and G to B, must this series too come 
to an end, or may it too proceed to infinity ? The 
latter question differs from the former in that the 
first asks “‘ Is it possible, if we start from a term such 
that it applies to nothing else, but something else 
applies to it, to proceed to infinity in the upward 
direction ? ”’ and the latter asks whether, if we start 
from a term such that it is itself predicable of some- 
thing else, but nothing is predicable of it, we can 
proceed to infinity in the downward direction. Fur- 
ther, can the intermediate terms be infinite in number 
when the extremes are definite? I mean, e¢.g., if A 
applies to C, and B is their middle term, and other 
terms are predicable of B and A, and again other 
terms are predicable of these, can these too proceed to 
infinity, or is this impossible? To inquire into this is 
the same as to inquire whether demonstrations form an 
infinite series, z.e., whether there is a demonstration of 
everything, or the extremes are limited in relation one 
to the other. Similarly too in the case of negative 
syllogisms and premisses ; e.g., if A applies to no B, 
either it does so directly, or there will be some inter- 
mediate term, e.g., G, to which it first does not apply, 


ject of which ‘‘ man ”’ is predicated, but an accidental attri- 
bute of that subject. 
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Ta petals, ef’ av B, dfrov bre evddyoir’ dv wore 
fol / 
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a 2 wv A ‘ ae ¥ > a 
yopetobar eis ametpov (mpiv ydp emi ro Z éAGetv 
a ‘| , ‘ > * Fol a 8. \ wy 
dmewpa ta peratd) Kal amo tod Z emt 76 dvw 
ov A 7 \ ps 2 6 cal o x > ~ > a 
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174 A’n: 76 AB. 


2 Karnyopoupevots A1Bd. 





@ In the sense that predicate and subject are strictly inter- 


changeable. 
> qe, additional attributes or additional subjects. In this 
case, however, the distinction is meaningless, because (the 
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but which applies to all B; and again some other 
term prior to G, e.g., H, to which A does not apply, 
but which applies to all G._ In this case too either the 
intermediate terms to which A is more directly related 
in attribution are infinite in number, or the series has 
a limit. 

If the premisses are convertible,* however, the 
conditions are not the same. Where the terms are 


Ifsubject 


and predi- 
cate are 


reciprocally predicable there is none of which another inter- 


is primarily or ultimately predicated, since in this 


changeable 


there is no 


respect all are similarly related, whether the terms *"¢- 


predicated of the subject are infinite in number or 
both classes ® about which we expressed uncertainty 
are infinite in number. The only exception is if the 
terms are not convertible in the same way, but one 
only accidentally and the other as a true predicate.¢ 

XX. It is obvious that the intermediate terms can- 


not be infinite in number if there is an upward and a fi 


downward limit to predication (by “ upward ” I mean 
in the direction of the universal, and by “ downward” 
in that of the particular). For if when A is predicated 
of F the intermediate terms—B—are infinite in num- 
ber, clearly it would be possible both starting from A 
to predicate one term of another in the downward 
direction to infinity (since the intermediate terms 
before one reaches F are infinite in number), and 
starting from F to predicate to infinity in the upward 
direction before one reaches A. Thus if these results 
are impossible, it is also impossible that there should 
be infinitely many intermediate terms between A and 
terms being mutually predicable of one another) none is 
either subject or attribute more than another. Such terms 
(e.g., properties of a species) form a circle, not a series, of 
predication. 
© Of. 81 b 25-29. 
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~ Le ~ 
€ort, Kal emt THS atoddoews oTHoETat. TpLYds yap 
/ X € oe an 4 a i A A 
5 detKvuTaL un) UTapxov. 7} yap @ pev To I, 76 B 
€ , / e A ~ ¢) \ A a \ 
brdpyer TavTi, @ Sé 76 B, oddSevt 7d A. Tod pev 
- . S54. a ¢ , , > , 
rowuv BI, cai del rod érépov Staorhparos, avay- 
Ky Badilew eis dueoa: katyyopiKdv yap TobTo TO 
ta A : oe ~ o > a» = 
didornua. 70 8 Erepov SHrov br ef GAAw ody 
~ ~ 4 ~ 
dmdpyee mpotépw, otov T@ A, Tobro Sejoee 7H B 
4 Ig / x > / ” ~ a 
10 mavTl Umdpyew: Kal ef mdAW GAw Tod A mpotépw 
ody Urdpxel, exeivo Sejoee TH A ravti brdpyew: 
1 ABZ Waitz: ABI ABdn: AB M, Bekker. 
@ Se., from A or F. 
> The argument is: A negative conclusion can be proved 
in each of the three figures, In any example (Aristotle gives 


one in each figure, viz. Celarent, Camestres and Bocardo) (1) 
we cannot assume an infinitive number of middles between 
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F. Nor does it affect the case supposing that it be 
said that some of the terms in the series AB... F are 
contiguous, so that there can be no intermediates 
between them, and that others cannot be grasped at 
all; for whatever B we take, the intermediates in the 
direction of either A or F will either be infinite in 
number or not. It makes no difference where the 
infinite series first starts, whether immediately @ or 
not ; the rest of the terms are infinite in number. 

XXI. If there is a limit to the series in both direc- 
tions in affirmative demonstration, evidently there 
will be a limit in negative demonstrations also. Let 
it be impossible to continue to infinity either upwards 
from the last term (by “ last term ”’ I mean that which 
applies to no other term, whereas some other term, 
e.g., F’, applies to it) or from the first term towards the 
last (by “ first term ”’ I mean that which is predicable 
of another but has no other term predicated of it). 
If these conditions obtain, there will be a limit in 
negation too. There are three ways in which one 
term can be proved not to apply to another.® (1) B 
applies to all that to which C applies, but A to none 
of that to which B applies. Now in the premiss BC, 
and generally in the minor premiss, we must reach 
immediate propositions, because this premiss is affir- 
mative. As for the other term,° clearly if it is inappli- 
cable to another prior term, e.g., D, this term will have 
to apply to all B. Again, if it is inapplicable to 
another term prior to D, that term will have to 
the terms of an affirmative premiss; (2) mediation of a 
negative premiss always gives two new premisses, one affir- 
mative and one negative; since the former are limited in 
number, the latter must be too. 

¢ Viz. A. BeA is proved by DeA and BaD ; and similarly 
with DeA. 
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1 xdtw fecit n, Bekker. 
2 An}, Ross: A ABd: dvw nn’ 3 74D. 








@ 'The required sense is fairly clear, and Ross’s readings, 
which I have adopted, are at least compatible with it; but 
the text is barely convincing. 

> Not the conclusion, but the negative premiss CeB. 

° i.e., by the first, second or third figure. 

@ As before, not only a negative but an affirmative premiss 
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apply to all D. ‘Thus since the upward (affirmative) 
process is limited, the (negative) process towards A 
will be limited too,* and there will be some first term 
to which A does not apply. 

(2) If B applies to all A but to no C, A applies to Proof in the 
no C. If it is now required to prove this,® clearly the jon" 
proof will either be by the method described above, 
or by the present method, or by the third. The first 
has been stated already ; the second will be proved 
now. The proof will be as follows : D applies to all 
B, but to no C (since some predicate must apply to 
B).4 Again, since D is not to apply to C, some other 
term which does not apply to C applies to D. Thus 
since the affirmative series of attribution is limited 
in the upward direction, the negative series will also 
be limited. 

(3) The third case is, as we have seen ®; if A applies Proof in the 
and C does not apply to all B, C does not apply to all *itd figure. 
that to which A applies. This 4 again can be proved 
either by the foregoing methods or by a similar one. 

In the former case the series is clearly limited ; in the 
latter we shall assume this time that B applies to E, 
to not all of which C applies ; and this again will be 
proved similarly. Since we have assumed that there 
is a downward limit also,’ clearly there will be a limit 
to the non-attribution of C. 
It is evident that even if the proof is not effected If an three 


by one method but by all three—now by the first se tad 


result is the 

must be interpolated. Ross’s interpretation ‘‘ if in fact there same. 
is any particular term )D that necessarily belongs to B” 
seems improbable. 

¢ If this is the meaning here of the “* philosophical imper- 
fect,” the reference is presumably to the discussion of the 
third figure in An. Pr. I. vi. 

? The negative premiss BoC. 9 82a 37. 
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@ Cf. 81 b 25-29. 
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figure, now by the second or third—even so the series 
will be limited ; for the methods are finite in number, 
and the product of a finite number of things taken in 
a finite number of ways must always be finite. 

Thus it is clear that there is a limit to the scrics of Now to 
negative attribution, if there is a limit in affirmative pe ee 
attribution also. That there is one in the latter case phenlcation 
will be apparent in the light of the following dialec- “** ate 
tical argument. 

XXII. In the case of predicates which form part of Predication. 
the essence, it is obvious (that there is a limit) ; Essential 

’ attributes 

since if definition is possible, z.e., if the essential me be 

. a ; e 3 imited. 
nature is knowable, and things infinite in number 
cannot be exhausted, the predicates which form part 
of the essence must be limited in number. But we 
can treat the question generally as follows. It is Predication 
possible to state truly “ the white (object) walks ”’ ore 
and “that large thing is wood”’ and again “ the from acci- 
* . a “ >> , dental 
(piece of) wood is large” and “ the man walks.” ® predication. 
The two latter statements are quite different from 
the two former. When I say “the white thing is 
wood ” I mean that the subject of which whiteness 
is an aceident is wood, not that whiteness is the 
substrate in which the wood inheres ; for it was not 
qua white or qua a particular kind of white that the 
white thing became wood, and so it is wood only 
accidentally. But when I say “ the wood is white,” 
I do not mean that something else is white, and 
that it is an accident of that something else to be 
wood, as when I say “the cultured (person) is 
white ’’; for then I mean that the man, of whom it is 
an accident to be cultured, is white ; but the wood 
is the substrate, which actually became white, not 
qua anything else, but gua wood in general or a par- 
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57) det vopoberHoa, €oTw TO oUTwW A€yew KaTH- 
yopety, TO 8 exelvws Frou pndap@s Karnyopetv, 7) 
KaTnyopely prev py aTAds, kara oupBeBnkos é 
KaTnyopeiy. €oTe 8 ws pev TO AEUKOV 70 KaTH- 
yopovpevov, ws S€ 7d EvAov 76 ob KaTHyopetraL. 
imoxetobw $1) 7d KaTnyopovpevov Karnyopeiobar 
del, 08 KaTnyopetrat, aTAMS, GAAG pI} KATA oVp- 
BeBynids: otrw yap at amobdetfers drrodeuxvvovow. 
wore } ev TH ti €oTw 7} Ste Towov } Toadv 7) Tpds 
TL} ToLodY 7) MaaXYOV H Tod H Tore, dTay ev Kal” 
évos KaTryyopnOy. 

"Ere ta pev otoiav onuaivovra dmep éexeivo 7 


5 Omrep exetvd TL onpaiver Kal” ob KaTHYyopeEtraL doa 


% A ? Uj Fa > A * ” € 

dé pn odolav onpaiver, dAAG Kaz ddAov broKet- 
pévov Adyerar 6 pH eoTe pyre SmEp eKxeivo pyre 
Omep exeivd Tt, cvuBeByKdra, olov Kata Tob avOpa- 
mov TO AevKov. od yap eoTw 6 avOpwros ore 
a \ yw oe / > A ~ wt 

Onep Aevkov ove Smep AcuKdV TL, GAAA EGov tows: 
e A at >? ¢ wv oe x A 
émep yap C@dov éotw 6 avOpwros. doa dé pur} 
ovotav onpaiver, det Kata TWos UmoKelpevov KaTY- 
yopeiobat, Kai uy elvat te AevKdv 6 ody Erepdv TL 

t 

év AeuKov éotw. 7a yap «ldyn yotpéerw: TEpeTic- 
para Te yap é€ott, Kal ef €or, obdév mpds TOV 


, 2 t < ‘ > f \ fn , 
t Aoyov €OTLy’ al yap amobei€ets TEpl TWV TOLOUTWV 


a+ 
€lolV. 





* Here, as often, the categories of ‘‘ position ” and “‘ state” 
are omitted (for the full list see Caé. 1 b 25). In any case 
completeness is unnecessary since the distinction is between 
essential and non-essential attributes. 

> In the sense of non-essential attributes. 
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ticular piece of wood. ‘Thus if we are to lay down a 
general rule, let us call the latter kind of assertion 
predication, and the former kind either not predica- 
tion at all, or predication not in an unqualified but in 
an accidental sense. The predicate corresponds to 
“ white ” in the example, and the subject to “ wood.” 
Let us assume, then, that the predicate is predicated 
of the subject, not accidentally but always without 
qualification, for that is how demonstrations conduct 
their proofs. Then, when one term is predicated of 
another, that which is stated is either part of the 
essence, or quality, quantity, relation, activity, passi- 
vity, place or time.* 

Further, predicates which denote essence indicate 
that the subject is identical with the predicate or with 
some part of the predicate ; but those which do not 
denote essence, but are stated of some other sub- 
ject, which is identical neither with the predicate 
nor with some part of the predicate, indicate acci- 
dents,’ as e.g., “‘ white’ is predicated of “ man” ; 
man is identical neither with ‘‘ white ”’ nor with some 
particular form of ‘‘ white”; but he is presumably 
an animal ; for man is identical with a particular kind 
of animal. Predicates which do not denote essence 
must be predicated of some subject ; a thing cannot 
be white unless it is something else first. The Forms 
may be dismissed—they are mere prattle *; and even 
if they exist, they are irrelevant, because demon- 
strations are concerned only with such predicates as 
we have described. 

¢ In view of Aristotle’s debt to the Platonic Forms, it is 
ungenerous of him to describe the theory by a word which 
in Greek suggests the twittering of birds or a person’s aimless 


humming. No doubt his indignation is roused by the 
thought of Forms as self-subsistent attributes. 
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Ere ef pH €ote téd€ Tobde' oidTns KaKEivo 
ToutTov, pnds€é moudTnTos motors, advvaTov avTi- 
Katnyopeiaba adAdAjAwy otrws, add dAnfes ev 
evdexeTat eimeiv, dvrikatrnyophaa 8 dAnbas odk 
evdexerar. 3 yap Tor ws obaia KarnyopnOycerat, 
otov 7) yévos ov 7) diadopa Tod Karnyopoupevov. 
tabra dé dédeuxrar ori odK Eorat dmeipa, oT emi 
A , + > + eS A La e La t 
TO KaTw ovT emt TO dvw (olov dvOpwros Sizovv, 
totro C@ov, tobro 8 érepov: otS€ 7d C@ov Kar’ 
> a ~ * ‘ ft ~ A > 
avOpamov, tobTo Sé Kata KadAlov, trotro 8€ Kar 

~ A 
ddAov év 7H Ti €atTw), THY pev yap obatay dzacav 
éotw dpicacba tiv tovadrnv, Ta 8° admeipa obi 
A a” ~ o ES ce ae | A wn wv > 
éore SteEeADetv vootvta. wat’ obt’ emt 76 dvw ovr 
emt TO KaTW ameipa: exeivyv yap ovK éoTW Opica- 
aOa1, Hs Ta areipa KaTnyopeirar. as pév x yévn 
GAAjAwY odk avriKatnyopnOyjceTar: Eorar yap adbro 
6rrep abtd TL. odd€ pV ToD ToLod 7) TOV GAAwY 
x A ~ / 
obdev, av yr) Kata oupBeBnKds KaTnyopynOh: mavTa 
yap tabra ovpBéBnKe Kal Kata TOV oboudv KaT- 
ral 2: ‘ \ a 29> 3: A ta * 

myopetras. GAAd 87) dt odd’ els 70 dvw drreipa 
éorau' éxdoTov vvap Karnyopeirat 6 av onpaivy i] 
TOL TL i] TOoOV TL a Te TOY Tovovrey qa ev TH 
ovoig: Tatra dé memépavrat, Kal Ta yevn TOV KaTN- 
yopiav meTépavTar: 4 yap moudv } ToGeV 7 mpds TE 
1) moLoby 7) Tdoxov 7) Tod 7) Tore. 


1 768e trodden, Philoponus: zoéro rov8t ABd. 





@ Sc., ‘‘ and the downward limit is the individual.” 

> Tf X= part of Y, and Y = part of X, each will be identical 
with part of (part of) itself. 

¢ 82 b 37. 
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Further, if it is not possible both for X to be a 
quality of Y and vice versa, i.e., if there cannot be a 
quality of a quality, X and Y cannot be predicated 
reciprocally in the way in which we have laid down. 
It may be true to state one of the other, but the 
reciprocating statement cannot be true. For (1) the 
predicate may be stated as substance, ¢.e., the genus 
or differentia of the subject. (It has been shown that 
predication of this kind cannot proceed to infinity 
either upwards or downwards—e.g., man is biped, 
biped is animal, animal is something else ; or animal 
is predicated of man, man of Callias, and Callias of 
something else which is part of the essence—for 
every substance of this sort can be defined, but it is 
impossible to exhaust in thought an infinite series. 
Hence the series cannot be infinite either upwards or 
downwards, for we cannot define a substance of which 
an infinite number of terms is predicated.) Then 
they cannot be predicated as genera of each other, 
for then a thing will be identical with a particular 
part of itself. (@) Nor can anything be predicated 
reciprocally of quality or any of the other categories, 
except accidentally ; for all these are attributes and 
are predicable only of substances. As for the proof 
that the series will not be infinite in the upper direc- 
tion, at every step the predicate denotes either 
quality or quantity or one of the other categories, or 
else the elements in the essence. But the latter 
are limited in number,¢ and so are the kinds of cate- 
gories, vzz., quality, quantity, relation, activity, pas- 
sivity, place and time.4 


4 Cf. 83a 21. That even the full list of ten categories is 
exhaustive is nowhere proved, nor indeed is it capable of 
proof. 
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6 Adyerar, GAN adro GAdov Kal GAN drra Kal? 


er woo 9 oo» ” a > © Ny vo> > 
5 €TEPOU. OUT ELS TO AVW Apa EV xa €VOS OUT Els 


‘ f ec / # > we ie A 
TO KaTw vmdapyew AexOjoeTar. Kal” dv pev yap 
Aéyerat 7a ovpBeBnKdra, doa ev TH odcia Exdorov- 
Tatra dé obk amepa: avw 8€ Taira TE Kal Ta CUpE- 

4 
BeBnxdra, dudédrepa odK drepa. avdyKn dpa 
elvat te ob mp@rov te KaTnyopetrat Kal tovrov 
La A a a A ss , a 2 f La 
dAdo, Kai robo toracbae Kat elval re 6 obKért ovTE 
> +” , ” i. +e t ” f 
kar’ GAAov mpotépov ote Kat” éexeivou ddAo mpd- 
TEpoVv KATNYOPEtTAL. 
\ > , t > n a 

Eis prev ody tpdmos A€yetat amodeiEews obdtos, 
ért 8° dAdos, «i WY mpdTEepa arTa KaTHyopetraL, 
” v4 > ‘ e > « > la LA 
éort ToT amddekis, Ov 8 gotw anddetkis, ovTE 
BéArvov éxew eyywpe? mpos adra rob €idévat, ob 

> , La > Eg - A , hi ~ re 
eidévar dvev amodeiEews, ef bé THdE Sid THVOE yrud- 





@ Definitory predicates are (in a sense at least) convertible 
with their subjects. 

> 7.2, as a subject. Mure and Ross seem to be mistaken 
in taking rovovrwy as referring to cupPeByxdra. 

¢ Cf. 82 b 37, 83 b 15. 

4 Cf. 83d 13. 

¢ Predication is limited at one end by the individual 
substance, at the other by the highest genus or category. 

* i.e, premisses which depend upon other premisses. 
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We have now established that in predication one Recapitula- 
predicate is asserted of one subject, and that pre- ay ei 
dicates (except those which denote essence *) are not 
predicated of one another. They are all attributes, 
some per se and others in a different sense ; but we 
hold that they are all predicated of some subject, 
whereas an attribute is not a kind of subject ; because 
we do not regard as such ® anything which is not 
something else distinct from the statement which is 
made about it, but is merely stated of some other 
term, while other attributes are predicated of a 
different subject. It follows that the assertion of a first dia- 

ing] dicate of a single subject cannot form an |ectical 
single predicate o gle subject c proof. 
infinite series either upwards or downwards ; for the 
subjects of which the attributes are stated are no 
more than those which are implied in the essence of 

the individual, and these are not infinite in number °; 
while in the upward direction we have these subjects 

and their attributes, both of which are limited in 
number.? Hence there must be some subject of 
which something is first predicated, and something 

else must be predicated of this, and the series must 

be finite ; 7.e., there must be a term which is not 
predicated of any other term prior to it, and of which 

no other prior term is predicated.° 

This is a statement of one manner of proof, but Second dia- 
there is another also ; predicates of whose subjects ae 
other prior predicates can be predicated f are demon- 
strable ; and it is not possible to stand in a better 
relation 7 than that of knowledge to anything which 
is demonstrable, nor to know it apart from demon- 
stration. Moreover, if one thing is knowable through 


® Aristotle refers to intuition, by which we apprehend the 
indemonstrable ; ¢f. Book II, ch. xix. 
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1 & secl. Jaeger. 





@ The proof is called analytical because it is based upon 
a principle of the relevant science, viz., demonstration. 
> See a 18 infra. 
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certain others, and we do not know the latter or 
stand in a better relation to them than that of 
knowledge, we shall have no scientific knowledge of 
that which is knowable through them. If, then, it is 
possible to know a thing absolutely through demon- 
stration, and not as a qualified or hypothetical conse- 
quence, the series of intermediate predications must 
have a limit. If there is no limit, and there is always 
something higher than the term last taken, every- 
thing will be demonstrable. Therefore, since it is 
impossible to traverse the numerically infinite, we 
shall not know by means of demonstration those pre- 
dicates which are demonstrable. Hence if at the 
same time we do not stand in a better relation to them 
than that of knowledge, it will not be possible to have 
scientific knowledge of anything absolutely through 
demonstration, but only hypothetically. 

One might be convinced dialectically of the truth of 
our contention from the foregoing discussion ; but by 
analytical * method it can be apprehended more readily 
from the following arguments that there cannot be 
either in the upward or in the downward direction 
an infinite series of predicates in the demonstrative 
sciences, which are the subject of our investigation. 

Demonstration is concerned with the essential Analytical 
attributes of things. There are two senses in which ?!° 
attributes may be essential ; (a) because they inhere 
in the essence of their subjects, or (6) because their 
subjects inhere in their essence. An example of 
(b) is the relation of “ odd” ® to number; “ odd ”’ is 
an attribute of number, and number itself is inherent 
in the definition of “odd.” On the other hand, 
(a) plurality or divisibility is inherent in the definition 
of number. Neither of these processes of attribution 
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2 Number is assumed to be the downward limit; if there 
is no upward limit there will be terms with infinitely many 
elements in their essence. 

> Thus they form not a vertical series but a kind of circle. 
Since they are convertible, ‘‘ odd ” must stand for “‘ odd or 


° Cf. 82 b 38. @ Proved in ch, xx, 
6 72b6. 
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can proceed to infinity. (6) The series cannot be 
infinite when the relation is that of “‘ odd” to num- 
ber ; for then in its turn “‘ odd ” would have another 
attribute in which “ odd” was inherent ; and if so, 
number must be ultimately inherent in the several 
“odds”? which are its attributes. Thus since an 
infinite number of such attributes cannot apply to a 
single subject, the series will not be infinite in the 
upward direction either.* Actually all such attributes 
must so inhere in the ultimate subject—the attri- 
butes of number in number and number in them— 
that they will be commensurate with it and not 
extend beyond it.? Nor again are the attributes 
which inhere in the essence of their subject infinite 
in number ; if they were, definition would be impos- 
sible.© Thus if all the attributes are predicated as 
essential, and as such cannot be infinite in number, 
the upward series must have a limit, and therefore 
so must the downward. 

If this is so, the intermediates between any two 
terms must always be finite in number 4; and if this 
is so, it is obvious at once that there must be first 
principles of demonstration, and that the view that 
everything is demonstrable (which we mentioned at 
the beginning ¢ as held by some) is false. For if there 
are first principles, (1) not everything is demon- 
strable, and (2) demonstration cannot form an infinite 
series ; because the rejection of either consequence 
immediately implies that no premiss is immediate 
and indivisible, but all are divisible. For it is by 
adding a term internally, and not externally, that a 
proposition is demonstrated. Thus if the process of 
demonstration can continue to infinity, it would be 
possible for there to be an infinite number of middles 
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1 Kai] cat 7@ D. 
2 eivep ci. Jaeger: émetmep. 
® ratra Ross: raéra. 





9 84a 39. > Ch. vii. 
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between two terms. This, however, is impossible, if 
the series of predications has an upward and a down- 
ward limit. That it has these limits was proved 
above by dialectical, and has now been proved by 
analytical method. 

XXIII. Now that this fact has been established, Coroltaries : 
it is evident that if the same attribute applies to two (1) Common 
subjects, e.g., if A applies both to C and to D, which pase nethe 
are not reciprocally predicable of each other, at least ecueear 
not universally, the predicate will not always apply 
in virtue of a common characteristic. E.g., ‘‘ having 
the sum of its angles equal to two right angles ” 
applies in virtue of a common characteristic to the 
isosceles and to the scalene triangle: it belongs to 
each of them qua a particular kind of figure, and not 
qua different. But this is not always so. Let B stand 
for the characteristic in virtue of which A applies to 
Cand D. Then clearly B also applies to C and D in 
virtue of some other characteristic, and this in virtue 
of another ; so that an infinite number of terms will 
be interpolated between the original two. But this 
is impossible. Thus if there are to be immediate 
premisses it will not necessarily be in virtue of some 
common characteristic that the same predicate ap- 
plies to more than one subject. If, however, it is 
an essential attribute that is to be proved common, 
the (middle) terms must belong to the same genus 
and (the premisses) be derived from the same imme- 
diate premisses ; for we saw? that in proving pro- 
positions we cannot pass from one genus to another. 

It is evident also that when A applies to B, if there (2) Gon- 
is a middle term, it is possible to prove that A applies provble by 
to B; and the elements of this proof are identical yall 
with the middle terms, or rather the same in number; “ 
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” > / + A z > wy 3 > 3 4 A 
éorw amodekis, ef dé 17}, odK EoTw, GAN dpyy: Kal 
~ ~ € 
oroyeta Tooatr’ eotiv doot dpot- at yap TovTwv 
mpoTdoets apyat THs amobeiEews ciow, Kal woTEp 
wv ta v7 3 > / Lid a t a 
€viat apxat clow dvamddetkTot, OTe EoTL TOE TOOL 
4 f / la 4 Ny > uv 4 
30 Kal Umdpyer TAOE TWOL, OVTW Kal OTL OdK EoTL TOE 
A se ome 4 , f ow > € 3) , 
TOOL oS Umdpye THOSE TWOL' Wal” af pev elvai TL, 
ai dé pr elvai te €oovras apyat. 
"Orav b€ Sén Sei€ar, Anwréov 6 rod B apdrov 
a of 2 
KaTnyopetrar. é€oTw TOT, Kai rovrou bpoiws TO 
1 \ ” 2 , 27 > 3 / 
A. Kal ottws det Badilovrs oddéro7’ eEwrépw 
ig 3Q> € ra , ~ 7 ~ 
mpotacis 00d Urdpxyov AapBaverar Tob A ev 7H 
A > > hate | A f ~ a > , 
35 deuvivat, GAN’ del 70 éoov TuKVODTAL ews ddLal- 
wv yj 
peta yevntra kal &v. éor 8 ev drav decoy yevn- 
Tar, Kal pia mpdTacis amA@s 7) decos. Kal wWoreEp 
3 ~ La e 3 A € “A. ~ > > > aj 
év tots dAAots 7 apy?) amAobv, TobTo 8 od Tadvrd 
~ ts . ee I f A > > A - rg 
mavrayob, an’ év Bdper pev pv, ev dé perce Sicors, 
85a dAdo 8° ev dAdw, otTws ev avAdopiou@ 7d ev mpd- 
Taos dpeoos, ev 0 amodelEer Kal emoTiun 6 voids. 
"Ev pev ody tots deuxrixots ovdAoytopois Tob 


1 An, Ross: A. 


« Assuming that there are several middles, forming with 
A and B a chain of immediate premisses, all of which, except 
the last, are ‘‘ universal,”’ i.e. majors. 
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for it is the immediate premisses—either all or those 
which are universal—that are elements.” If there is 
no middle term, demonstration is impossible ; we 
are approaching first principles. Similarly too if A 
does not apply to B, if there is either a middle or a 
prior term to which A does not apply, demonstration 
is possible (otherwise it is not possible ; we are deal- 
ing with a first principle) ; and there will be as many 
elements as there are (middle) terms ; for it is the 
premisses containing these that are the principles of 
the demonstration. Just as there are some indemon- 
strable premisses to the effect that X is Y or X 
applies to Y, so there are others to the effect that 
X is not Y or does not apply to Y; so that some 
will be principles making an affirmative and others 
making a negative statement. 

When, however, proof is required, we must assume How to 
{as middle) the immediate predicate of B. Let this feleet tise 
be C, and let D similarly be predicated of C. If we mative 
continue this process we never assume in our proof Pet 
a premiss or an attribute which falls outside A, but 
we go on packing the space between until the inter- 
vals are indivisible or unitary : and we have one unit 
when the premiss is immediate. It is only the imme- 
diate premiss that is one in the unqualified sense. Just 
as in all other genera the basic measure is something 
simple, and this is not the same in all cases, but in 
weight is the mina, in music the quarter-tone, and 
so on in each genus, so in syllogism the unit is 
the immediate premiss, while in demonstration and 
understanding the unit is an act of intuition.¢ 

In affirmative syllogisms, then, nothing falls outside @) ) negative 


> About 1 lb, avoirdupois. 
* Which cognizes the immediate preiniss. 
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85a 
€ / ON wv , 2 \ a 
dmdpxovros ovdev Ew minrea, ev bé Tois orepy- 
tixots, eva pev 6 Set drdpyew, oddev TovTov E&w 
t e > A ~ A a rs > ¥ ~ 
5 mimes, olov et TO A TH B bia tod T’ poy (el yap 7H 
pev B mavri 76 T, rH 6 T pndevi ro A): wadw av 
dén 6r1 7 I 76 A ovdevi drdpyet, udoov Anmréov 
Tob A kal I’, cal ovrws det mopevoerar. éav dé 
, al a \ ~ 2 ¢ la ~ ‘ ~ 
Sén SetEar drt 76 A 7H E ody drapye 7G 70 T 7H 
43 L Dia, 2 la ~ be E r) \ n \ 2 E 
pev A mavri brdpyev 7H b€ KE pndevi [7) py wavri], 
a O77 > a “a eI \ e 272 
10 Tod E odd€ror’ €&w recetrat: TotTo 8’ €oriv @ [ov] 
dei brdpyew. ert dé to& Tpirov Tpdz7ov ovre ad’ 
eo cal ” a cal ~ > 4 > 4, n 
od def ovre 6 Set orepyoa oddér0T CEw Badretras. 
XXIV. Ovons 8 dmodeiEews Tis pév Kabddrov 
Ths 6€ Kata pépos, Kal THS bev KaTNyopiKHs THs 
15 6€ oTepyTikis, audisByretra: worépa BeATiwv: ws 
8 adrws Kat mepl ris drodeikvivat Aeyouévns Kal 
Ths eis TO advvaTov ayotons amod<eifews. mp&Tov 
prev odv emoxexiipcla mepl tHs KafdAov Kal Tis 
Kata pépos' SyAwoavres 8€ TodT0, Kal mept TIS 
decxvivar Acyouevns Kal THs els TO ddvvaToV 
elrwpev. 
bs q By mavri secl. Ross. 
2 od om. Dn}, Ross. 








@ j.e., no middle term is assumed that is wider than the 
predicate. 

> Celarent in the first figure. 

° Strictly non-attribution; Aristotle again means the 
predicate or major term. 

@ Ross is doubtless right in bracketing 4 py} zav7i and so 
confining the reference to Camestres, because Aristotle seems 
to have only universal conclusions in view. 

¢ Since the major and minor terms are regarded as ex- 
tremes, ‘‘ outside’? here means “‘ below ’?; no middle will 
be narrower than the subject. It may, however (though 
Aristotle does not actually say so), be wider than the predicate. 
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the attribute.* In negative syllogisms (1) in one 
mood ” nothing falls outside the term whose attribu- 
tion ° is required to be proved ; e.g., supposing that 
it is required to be proved by means of C that A does 
not apply to B (the premisses being C applies to all B, 
and A to no C) ; ifin turn it is required to prove that 
A applies to no C, a middle term must be assumed 
between A and C, and the process will continue in 
this way. (2) If, however, it is required to prove that 
D does not apply to E because C applies to all D but 
to none [or not to all] 4 of E, the additional terms will 
never fall outside ® E, i.e., the subject to which the 
predicate is required (not)/ to apply. (3) In the third 
mood 2 the additional terms will never proceed be- 
yond the subject or the predicate of the required 
negative conclusion. 

XXIV. Since demonstration may be either uni- 
versal or particular,” and either affirmative or nega- 
tive, it may be debated which is the better. So too 
with regard to so-called ostensive proof and reduc- 
tio ad impossibile. First, then, let us consider uni- 
versal and particular demonstration. When we have 
cleared up this question let us discuss direct proof 
and reductio ad impossibile.* 


¢ The negative, required in English, is dispensable in Aris- 
totle’s formula (ef. 6 St tadpyew in a 3 above). It was pro- 
bably inserted in the text by a zealous corrector. 

9 Clearly not the third figure (which, as Ross points out, 
does not satisfy the conditions) but Cesare in the second— 
the only other mood which gives a universal negative con- 
clusion. 

% Not in the ordinary sense of the terms, because demon- 
stration proper is not concerned with particular or singular 
propositions (the argument adduced and rejected below is 
unscientific) ; the distinction is between degrees of univer- 
sality. * See ch. xxvi. 
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, 5 > es wv eggs ~ ¢ 
Ad€ere prev odv Tay’ dv rrow wdi cKorodow 7 
* , oP , ES A > ow col 
kata pépos elvar BeAtiwv. «i yap Kal? jv paddov 
emarapeba amddcéw BeATiwv dmddekis (adry yap 
> Se > iA ~ : > 4 a 
dpeT? aod<i~ews), waAAov 8 émardpcba exactov 
a > x > nn > e an & oe. 
étav atro eddpev Kal?” aird 7 érav Kar’ dAdo (olov 
Tov povatkov Kopioxov orav bru 6 Kopioxos pov- 
‘ n oe oe Le bs / Ls rd A 
atKos 7) Otay drt dvOpwaos’ povarkds: dpoiws dé 
Kal émt tev dAAwy), 4 5é€ Kabddov drt dAdo, ody 
id 3 A , 3 , €e bid 1“ 
étt adro TeTUynKeV emdeikvuaw (olov d7u 76 ico- 
A > ov > 5.1 > 7. 4 ¢ \ 
axedés ody Ot icoaKkedés GAN’ ote Tplywvov), % 5é 
‘ , oe > , 3 * ‘ A 4 > € , 
KaTa pepos OTL adTd: Ef O17) BeATiWV ev 7 Kal” ado, 
, > R A , ~ A a \ 
ToivTn 8 7 Kata pepos THS KaDdAov paAdov, Kal 
/ nn ba A /, > ‘- mW Ww > ¥ 
BeAtiwv dv 4 Kata pépos amddeéts ein. ere ef TO 
ba , ere , ‘ ‘ > 7 - » 
pev Kkabddov py eori re Tapa Ta Kal” Exaora, 7 6 
> , , > a > , ~ a he ES 
amddeéis Sd€av eumore? elvai tt ToUTO Kal” 6 damo- 
deixvuct, Kal twa ddow drdpyeww ev Tots obat Tav- 
THY, Olov TpLywVvoU TApPA TA TWA Kal OXnUATOS Tapa 
Ta Tia Kal apiOuod mapa tods Tivas dpiOpods, 
t > ¢ e2 mf A ” ‘ > & x 
BeAtiwv 8 4 wept dvtos H pH ovTos Kal dv” Av pr 
> 14 an + a 4 2; 6S \ a, 
amarnOncerar 7 Ov .v, ate 8 7 ev KabdAov ToL- 
avr (mpotdvres yap Sexv¥ovaw, wWorep mept Tob ave. 


1 dOpwos Ross. 





2 Of Scepsis in Mysia; a friend whose name Aristotle 
often uses in illustrative examples, The epithet povarkds is 
probably used with its wider meaning. 

> Probably either Academic mathematicians or actual 
disciples of Eudoxus, who discovered the general theory of 
proportion. 
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Some people, looking at the question in the follow- 
ing way, might suppose that particular demonstration 


is superior. (1) If the superior method of demonstra- mor 


tion is that by which we gain more knowledge (since 
this is the distinctive merit of demonstration), and 
we have more knowledge of an individual thing when 
we recognize it in virtue of itself than when we do 
so in virtue of something else (as, e.g., we have more 
knowledge of “ cultured Coriscus ” © when we know 
that Coriscus is cultured than when we only know 
that man is cultured; and similarly in all other 
cases) ; and whereas universal demonstration informs 
us that something else, not that the particular thing, 
has a given attribute—e.g., does not tell us that an 
isosceles triangle has a given attribute because it is 
isosceles but because it is a triangle—, particular 
demonstration informs us that the particular thing 
has it ;—if, then, the better demonstration: is that 
which informs us of something in virtue of itself, and 
particular is more of this nature than universal 
demonstration, then particular will also be superior 
to universal demonstration. (2) Further, if the uni- 
versal does not exist apart from particulars, and 
demonstration produces in us a belief that there is 
something of this nature in virtue of which the 
demonstration proceeds, and that this inheres as a 
definite characteristic in things (¢.g., the character- 
istics triangle, figure and number apart from par- 
ticular triangles, figures and numbers) ; and if the 
demonstration which treats of the existent and is 
infallible is superior to that which treats of the non- 
existent and is fallible ; and if universal demonstra- 
tion is of the latter kind (since it is by proceeding in 
this way that they ® attempt proofs like that which 
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ARISTOTLE 


85a , s fo an a ” 274 , 
Abyov, otov Ste 6 dv # Te ToLwobrov Eorar ava Adyov, 


a Le A > S. ‘ ” \ eS tf 
6 ovre ypaypy ob7’ dpiOucs obre aTepedv ovr” éri- 
85b wed0v, GAAA Tapa Taira 71)'—el ody KabdAov ev 
lol V4 A ae > ~ ‘ , 
BaAAov atryn, mept dvros 8 ArTov TAS Kata pépos 
a nn w 
Kal euroset Sd€av yevdq, yetpwv av ely 7 KabdAov 
THS KATA [Lepos. 
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~ < 4 ” , > - > A A ‘ 
5 TOD KaTa pépos aTEpos Adyos eaTiv; «i yap 70 Svoly 
a A &e 
opOats brapxer pr) H icooxedés GAN FH tplywvov, 6 
eidas Gre toooKedes arrov oldev 4 adro 7) 6 €iSas 
o 2 oe > A . 4 
Ort tplywvov. Sdus Te, et wev py) SvTOS 4 TPlywvov 
elra Selkvuaw, odk av eln amdderkts, ef Sé dvros, 6 
eldws Exaotov } exaoTov badpyes wGAdrov olSev. ef 
‘A A is ; Seek! 4 > , a yt kate | 3 
10 84) 70 Tpiywvov emt mAgov eari, Kal 6 abrds ddyos, 
A \ > c tf \ if ‘ ¢ , 
Kat wn Kal” Guwrupiav 76 Tplywvov, Kal drdpyee 
XY LA :) - ? n \ , re 
mavTi Tprywvy To dSvo, odk av TO Tpiywvov # iao- 
, > ‘ ae A a ‘ yw - 
axedés, GAAd 70 icookedes  Tptywvov, éxou Tovavras 
Tas ywvias. wore 6 Kabddrov ciSws uaMov oldev 4 
, 
18 dmrdpyet 4H 6 Kata pépos. PeAriwv dpa % KabdAouv 
~ A , wv > \ ” , e A A 
Tis Kara pépos. rt ef pev etn Tus Adyos els Kal par) 
¢ ‘ 
Opwrupia 76 Kabdrou, ein 7? av oddev Arrov éviwv 


17’ om. n. 
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asserts that a proportional is anything which has a 
certain definite characteristic, and that it is neither 
a line nor a number nor a solid nor a plane, but some- 
thing distinct from these)—, if, then, this kind of 
proof is closer to universal demonstration, and treats 
less of the existent than particular demonstration, 
and produces a false opinion, universal will be inferior 
to particular demonstration. 

In point of fact, however, (1) the first argument 
applies no more to universal than to particular 
demonstration. If the attribute of having the sum 
of its interior angles equal to two right angles belongs 
to a figure not qua isosceles but qua triangle, the man 
who knows that the figure possesses this attribute 
because it is isosceles knows less of the essential reason 
for the fact than he who knows that it is so because 
the figure is a triangle. And in general if, when an 
attribute does not belong to a given subject qua 
triangle, the attribute is proved of that subject, the 
proof cannot amount to demonstration; but if it 
does apply to the subject (qua triangle), then he has 
the greater knowledge who knows that a given attri- 
bute belongs to a given subject as such. Thus if 
“triangle ” is the wider term, and has an invariable 
meaning, the term “ triangle” not being equivocal ; 
and if the attribute of having the sum of its interior 
angles equal to two right angles applies to every 
triangle, then it is the isosceles qua triangle, and 
not the triangle qua isosceles, that will possess such 
angles. Thus the man who knows the universal has 
more knowledge than he who knows the particular. 
Therefore universal is superior to particular demon- 
stration. (2) If the meaning is invariable and the 
universal term is not merely equivocal, it will be not 
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@ Genera and species being (for Aristotle at least) perma- 
nent types. 

> In the sense that the subject of a (commensurately) uni- 
versal attribute is the first subject to which it can be shown 
to apply: 73 b 32. 
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less but more really existent than some of the par- 
ticulars, inasmuch as universals include imperishable 
things,* whereas particulars tend rather to be perish- 
able. Further, there is no need to assume that the 
universal is some one entity apart from the particulars 
simply because it has a single denotation ; no more 
than in the case of the other categories which denote 
not substance but quality or relation or activity. If 
this assumption is made, the fault lies not in the 
demonstration but in the hearer. 

(3) There is also the argument that demonstration 
is a syllogism proving the cause or reasoned fact, and 
the universal is more of the nature of a cause (for a 
subject which possesses an attribute per se is itself 
the cause of its own possession of that attribute ; 
and the universal is primary ° ; therefore the universal 
is the cause). Therefore universal demonstration is 
superior, because it more properly proves the cause 
or reasoned fact. 

(4) Again, we cease our inquiry for the reason and 
assume that we know it when we reach a fact whose 
existence or coming into existence does not depend 
upon any other fact ; for the last stage of an inquiry 
by this method is ipso facto the end and limit. £.g., 
why did X come? To get the money ; and this was 
in order to repay what he owed, and this again in 
order not to do wrong. When, as we proceed in this 
way, we reach a cause which neither depends upon 
anything else nor has anything else as its object, we 
say that this is the end for which the man came, or 
exists, or comes into being; it is then that we say 
that we understand most completely why the man 
came. If, then, the same principle applies to all 
causes and reasoned facts, and if our knowledge of 
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1 «om. DM. 
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all final causes is most complete under the condi- 
tions which we have just described, then in all other 
cases too our knowledge is most complete when we 
reach a fact which does not depend further upon any 
other fact. So when we recognize that the sum of the 
exterior angles of a figure is equal to four right 
angles, because the figure is isosceles, there still 
remains the reason why the figure is isosceles, viz., 
that it is a triangle, and this because it is a right-lined 
figure. If this reason depends upon nothing else, our 
knowledge is now complete. Moreover our know- 
ledge is now universal ; and therefore universal know- 
ledge is superior. 

(5) Again, the more particular causes are, the more 
they tend to form an infinite regress, whereas uni- 
versal demonstration tends towards the simple and 
finite ; and causes qua infinite are not knowable, 
whereas qua finite they are knowable. Hence causes 
are more knowable qua universal than qua particular; 
and therefore universal causes are more demon- 
strable. But the demonstration of things which are 
more demonstrable is more truly demonstration ; for 
correlatives vary simultaneously in degree. Hence 
universal demonstration is superior, inasmuch as it 
is more truly demonstration. 

(6) Again, that kind of demonstration by which one 
knows a given fact and another fact as well is prefer- 
able to that by which one knows only the given fact. 
But he who has universal knowledge knows the par- 
ticular cause as well, whereas the man who has only 
particular knowledge does not know the universal 
cause. Hence on this ground also universal demon- 
stration will be preferable. 

(7) Again, there is the following argument. Proof 
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@ The implication is that (6), which Aristotle now proceeds 
to expand, is (or can be made) truly scientific. 

> Not a major and a minor, but the two premisses men- 
tioned in the following lines. 

¢ When it reaches individuals, which are perceptible 
rather than intelligible. 
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of the more universal fact consists in proving by a 
middle which is nearer to the first principle. Now 
that which is nearest to the first principle is the 
immediate premiss, z.e., the first principle itself. If, 
then, demonstration from the first principle is more 
accurate than demonstration which is not from the 
first principle, that demonstration which is more 
nearly from the first principle is more accurate than 
that which is less nearly from it. Now it is universal 
demonstration which is more truly of this nature ; 
and therefore universal demonstration is superior. 
E.g., suppose that it is required to demonstrate A of 
D, the middle terms being B and C. B is the higher 
term, and so the demonstration by means of B is the 
more universal. 

Some of the foregoing arguments, however, are 
merely dialectical.¢ The clearest indication that 
universal demonstration is more authoritative is that 
when we comprehend the former of the two pre- 
misses ® we have knowledge in a sense of the latter 
as well, and comprehend it potentially. £.g., if any- 
one knows that every triangle has the sum of its 
interior angles equal to two right angles, he knows in 
a sense also (viz., potentially) that the sum of the 
interior angles of an isosceles triangle is equal to two 
right angles, even if he does not know that the iso- 
sceles is a triangle. But the man who comprehends 
the latter premiss does not in any sense know the 
universal fact, neither potentially nor actually. More- 
over universal demonstration is intelligible, whereas 
particular demonstration terminates in sense percep- 
tion.° 

XXV. The foregoing account may suffice to show 
that universal is superior to particular demonstration. 
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ARISTOTLE 
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~ > ~ ~ w A A ¢ 
otepnTixfs, evredbev Sidov. eoTw yap atrn 7 
> 4 # ~ ” “~ > ~ ¢ 
amddekis Bedtiwy TOv aGAAwy tev adbtdv sbrap- 
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/, x ~ , 4 tS <3 > , 
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vw, Kabdrov dde*+ ef yap dpoiws ein To yowpya 
elvar Ta pou, Ta S€ TpdTEpa yrwpiwrepa, EoTW 

86b 7 pev did peowr amddesis TOv BIA or to A 7H 
E dmdpyea, 7 Sé bia rOv ZH bru ro A 7h E. 
€ , \2 \¢ \ A ec 7 LN 
opotws b1° éxer TO 67t TO ATH A drrdpyer Kal 76 A 
7@ KE. 708 67476 A TG A apdtepov Kai yrwpyw- 

+ é Nn @ ‘\ | . AY p Pe 2. sae iB ie 
Tepov 9 67t T0 A r@ E- dia yap tovrov éexetvo azro- 

5 deixvuTat, muotérepov Sé 76 8 od. Kal 4 dia TeV 
> / La > , tf ~ ww ~ 
eAatrévwy dpa dmddekis BeAtiwy tov dAdwv Tav 
aitayv trapydvrwv. duddrepar péev ody did Te 
Opwv Tpidv Kal mpotdocwv Svo Seixvuvrar, GAd’ 9 

A t fs € A ‘ > 4 x > , 
pev elvai te Aap Paver, 4 Sé Kal elvar Kal pi elvai 
Tu bia TAELdVWY dpa, WoTE xelpwr. 

wv 4 X 4 a > 4 > # 

10 “Ere érreidy) Sédexrar 67. advvarov audotépwr 
oteay orepyTiKdv TOV mpoTdcewy yevéobat ova- 
Aoyopev, GAAA TH prev Set Toradrnv elvar, tHV S 

1 65e Dnp: de Waitz: 8€ codd. plerique. 
2S) np: 3e 


* 4.é., more universal, 

» Presumably because it is proved by the same number of 
middle terms. 

¢ The argument. is blatantly dialectical, since it turns 
upon an equivocation. The premisses of a negative syllo- 
gism are the same in number as those of an affirmative one ; 
they are “ more’ only in kind. 

# An, Pr tl, vii. 
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That affirmative is superior to negative demonstra- 
tion will be clear from the following argument. (1) It 
may be assumed that, given the same conditions, 
that form of demonstration is superior to the rest 
which depends upon fewer postulates or hypotheses 
or premisses ; for supposing that they are equally 
well known, when there are fewer of them knowledge 
will be more quickly attained, and this result is to be 
preferred. The argument that demonstration from 
fewer premisses is superior may be stated universally 
as follows. Supposing that in both cases alike the 
middle terms are known, and that middle terms are 
better known in proportion as they are prior,* let us 
assume demonstration that A applies to Ein one case 
by means of the middle terms B, C and D, and in 
another by means of F and G. Then the proposition 
that A applies to D is equally evident ° with the pro- 
position (in the second case) that A applies to E. 
But the proposition that A applies to D is prior and 
more knowable than the proposition <in the first 
case) that A applies to E; for the latter is proved by 
the former, and the means of proof is more certain 
than the thing proved. Therefore the demonstration 
which proceeds from fewer premisses is superior to 
any other conducted under the same conditions. Now 
both affirmative and negative demonstration are 
proved by three terms and two premisses, but whereas 
the former assumes that something is so, the latter 
assumes both that something is and that something 
is not so. Hence it proceeds from more ¢ premisses, 
and is therefore inferior. 

(2) It has already been proved ¢ that there can be 
no syllogism when both premisses are negative ; if 
one is of this kind, the other must make an affirmative 
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Second 
argument. 
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86 b 
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ww A ‘ € - ‘ 249 oe ‘ 
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~ } A T c - A A B nn 8 A 4 aN 
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B xarnyopixdy, mpos 8€ 70 A ws orepytixov KeiTaL. 
To pev yap A mavros Tot B, 76 Sé A oddevi Set trav 
A brdpxew. yiyverau obv pula otepntiKy mpdracts 
¢€ A ¢ > 2 ‘ cd \ ee. 3 ~ ec la 
4 70 AA. 68 adrés tpdmos Kai emi tav étépwv 
avMoyiopav. del yap TO péecov TaV KaTHyopiKaV 
25 6pwv KaTnyopikov em duddrepa: Tod b€é oTepnTiKOd 
emt Odrepa orepytiKov avayxaiov elvat, Wore atrn 
pla tovadrn yiyverar mpdtacis, at 8 dAAa KaTn- 
yopixai. ei 81) yuwpisedtepov 80 od delkvuTae Kal 
muotértepov, deixvuTar & a prev orepyTixty Sia TAS 
KaTnyopucns, atrn dé Sv éxeivys od Selxvurat, 
30 TpoTepa Kal yywpyLwrépa ovoa Kai morToTépa Ber- 
tiwy adv etn. 
"Ere ef dpyt ovAdoyropod 7 Kabddov mpdracis 
dpecos, €ott 8° ev pev 7H SeuxrixH Katadatixy ev 
A ~ Fan no A € , / € 
dé TH orEpyriich droparit) 9 Kadrou mporaots, 7) 
A al a 
S€ Katadarixy Tis anodatiukhs mpotépa Kal yrw- 
piwrépa (Sa yap tiv Katadaow 7 anddaois 
85 YYMpLOS, Kal MpoTépa 7) KaTapaols, WoTEp Kal TO 
elvar tod put) elvat): wote BeAriwv % apxi Tis 
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statement. Now in addition to this we must grasp 
the following fact. As the demonstration is ex- 
panded,? the affirmative premisses must increase in 
number, but there cannot be more than one negative 
premiss in any syllogism. Let us suppose that A 
applies to no instances of B, and that B applies to all 
C. Then if it is further required to expand both these 
premisses, a middle term must be interpolated in 
them. Let D be the middle of AB, and E of BC. 
Then obviously E is affirmative, but D, though related 
affirmatively to B, is related negatively to A; for D 
must be predicated of all B, but A must apply to no D. 
Thus we get one negative premiss, viz., AD. The same 
holds good of all other syllogisms. Where the terms 
are affirmative, the middle is always related affirma- 
tively to both the others ; but in a negative syllogism 
the middle term must be related negatively to one 
of the others, and therefore this is the only pre- 
miss of this kind that we obtain ; the rest are affirma- 
tive. Now if the means of proof is more knowable 
and more certain than the thing proved, and negative 
is proved by affirmative demonstration, but not affir- 
mative by negative, the affirmative, being prior and 
more knowable and more certain, must be superior. 
(3) Again, if the starting-point of a syllogism is the 
universal immediate premiss and if in affirmative 
proof the universal premiss is affirmative and in 
negative proof negative, and if the affirmative is prior 
to and more knowable than the negative premiss (for 
it is through the affirmation that the negation be- 
comes known, and the affirmation is prior to the nega- 
tion, just as being is prior to not-being),—then the 
starting-point of the affirmative is superior to that of 


@ By the interpolation of middle terms, 
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argument. 
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* Here again there seems to be an equivocation, though 
Aristotle may not have been conscious of it. In the previous 
sentence dpy7 has been translated ‘‘ starting-point ” because 
that is all that it seems to be intended to mean; but here 
it seems rather to mean ‘“‘ logical principle.’? The argument 
which follows tends to confirm this view. 

> i.e,, an affirmative premiss, 
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the negative demonstration. But the demonstration 
which uses superior first principles ¢ is itself superior. 

(4) Again, affirmative demonstration is more of the Fourth 
nature of a first principle ; for negative demonstra- ume. 
tion is impossible without another (affirmative) 
demonstration ° to prove it. 

XXVI. Since affirmative demonstration is superior Ostensive 
to negative, clearly it is also superior to reductio ad (emoustra- 
impossibile. We must, however, understand what is superior to 
the difference between them.* Let us suppose that Aone 
A applies to no B, but that B applies to all C ; then sibile. 

A must apply to no C. When the terms are taken in 
this way the negative demonstration that A does not 
apply to C will be ostensive. But reductio ad impos- 
sibile takes the following form. Supposing that it is 
required to prove that A does not apply ¢ to B, we 
must assume that it does apply, and that B applies 
to C, so that it follows that A applies to C. Let it be 
known and admitted that this is impossible. ‘Then 
A cannot apply to B. Thus if B is admitted to apply 
to C, A cannot apply to B.° The terms, then, are 
arranged in the same way; the difference depends 
upon this: in which form the negative premiss is 
better known, whether as the statement “‘ A does 
not apply to B ” or “ A does not apply to C.” Thus 
when it is the negative statement in the conclusion 
that is better known, we get demonstration by reduc- 
tio ad impossibile ; when it is one of the premisses 
of the syllogism, we get ostensive demonstration. 


¢ Se., negative ostensive proof and reductio ad impos- 
sibile. 

4 In this example Aristotle ignores quantity as being 
complicative and unnecessary for his argument. 

* Because the conjunction of two true premisses cannot 
give a false conclusion: An. Pr. II. 53 b 12-25. 
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olov yewpertpias apiuntixy. Adyw dS éx mpoafé- 
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But the statement ‘‘ A does not apply to B ” is prior 
in nature to ‘‘ A does not apply to C’”’; for the pre- 
misses from which the conclusion is drawn are prior 
to the conclusion, and the statement “ A does not 
apply to C”’ is the conclusion, while “ A does not 
apply to B”’ is one of the premisses from which the 
conclusion is drawn. Tor if we obtain a destructive 
result,? this result is not a conclusion, nor are the 
statements from which it is drawn premisses, in the 
strict sense. The statements from which a syllogism 
follows are premisses related to one another as whole 
to part or part to whole ; and the premisses AC and 
BC are not so related to one another. Therefore if 
that demonstration is superior which proceeds from 
bettcr known and prior premisses, and both these kinds 
of demonstration depend upon negative statements, 
of which one is prior and the other posterior, then 
negative demonstration will be absolutely superior 
to reductio ad impossibile ; and therefore affirmative 
demonstration, being superior to negative, will a 
fortiori also be superior to demonstration by reductio 
ad impossibile. 
XXVII. Knowledge at the same time of the fact Ranking of 

and of the reasoned fact, as contrasted with knowledge Stcordit 


5 according to 
of the former without the latter, is more accurate and their aims 

y Rete A 5 and subject- 
prior. So again is knowledge of objects which do not matter. 
inhere in a substrate as contrasted with that of 
objects which do so inhere (e.g., arithmetic and har- 
monies) and that which depends upon fewer factors 
as contrasted with that which uses additional factors 


(e.g., arithmetic and geometry). What I mean by 


* Involving the disproof of a hypothesis, 








1 BI C2, Ross: AB. 
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1 Grepar Philoponus (?), ci. Mure: érepac Bn: érepa Ad. 





¢ Not in the strict sense: cf. Met. XIII (M) ii. 

> The species and their essential attributes. 

¢ Tf one set of principles is derived from the other, they 
belong respectively to a lower and a higher branch of the 
same science. 4 The ultimate truths or postulates. 

¢ Se., with either or both of the extreme terms. 
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additional factors is this: a unit is a substance @ 
without position, but a point is a substance with 
position: I regard the latter as containing an addi- 
tional factor. 

XXVIII. A science is one if it is concerned with a What 
single genus or class of objects which are composed Makes 
of the primary elements of that genus and are parts 
of it or essential modifications of those parts.? One 
science is different from another if their principles 
do not belong to the same genus, or if the principles 
of the one are not derived from the principles of the 
other.¢ This is verified when one reaches the in- 
demonstrables,? because these must be in the same 
genus as the things demonstrated. This again is 
verified when the conclusions proved by their means 
are in the same genus and cognate. 

XXIX. It is possible to have more than one demon- There may 
stration of the same conclusion, not only by selecting be more 


than one 
a middle term, not directly connected,’ from the proof of the 


same series, e.g., by choosing C or D or F as the aaslone 
middle term for AB, but also by choosing one from 
another series.’ For example, A is change, D being 
moved, B pleasure and G relaxation. Then it is true 
both to predicate D of B and A of D; because if a 
man is pleased he is moved, and that which is moved 
changes. Again it is true to predicate A of G and 
G of B; because everyone who is pleased relaxes, 
and one who relaxes changes. Thus the conclusion 
can be drawn by means of different middle terms 
which do not belong to the same series. Of course 
the two middles must not exclude one another ; both 
must apply to some of the same subject. We must 


7 4.e., another chain of reasoning. There can, however, 
be only one scientific demonstration of any given fact. 
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* It is tempting to regard this observation as a sort of 
“ marginal jotting ” in Aristotle’s lecture notes, The project 
is not carried out. 

> For chance see Physics II. iv-vi, and ef. Met. 1064 b 
32 ff. 

¢ When we perceive a sensible object, what we perceive is, 
in one sense, a complex of sensible qualities (colour, shape, 
size, etc.) which constitute a recognizable type. But the 
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examine this point in the other figures to see in how 
many ways it is possible to draw the same inference.* 

XXX. There can be no demonstrative knowledge There is no 
of the fortuitous.2 What happens by chance is $euce ot 
neither a necessary nor a usual event, but something tous. 
which happens in a different way from either; whereas 
demonstration is concerned with one or the other of 
them. Every syllogism proceeds through premisses 
which are either necessary or usual ; if the premisses 
are necessary, the conclusion is necessary too; and 
if the premisses are usual, so is the conclusion. Hence 
if the fortuitous is neither usual nor necessary, there 
can be no demonstration of it. 

UY XXXI. Scientific knowledge cannot be acquired Sense-per- 

by sense-perception. Even granting that perception (opie? give 
is of the object as qualified, and not of a mere par- olen tite. 
ticular,® still what we perceive must be a particular 
thing at a particular place and time. On the other 
hand a universal term of general application cannot 
be perceived by the senses, because it is not a par- 
ticular thing or at a given time ; if it were, it would 
not be universal; for we describe as universal only 
that which obtains always and everywhere. There- 
fore since demonstrations are universal, and univer- 
sals cannot be perceived by the senses, obviously 
knowledge cannot be acquired by sense-perception. 
Again it is obvious that even if it were possible to 
perceive by the senses that the sum of the angles of 
a triangle is equal to two right angles, we should 
still require a proof of this; we should not (as some @ 
fact remains that the object perceived is only one particular 
instance of the type. 

? ¢.9., Protagoras—if Plato represents his meaning fairly 
(which is questionable) in Theaetetus 151 ©. Cf. Diogenes 
Laertius ix, 51. 
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1 +6] 76 B, Philoponus (?), Ross. 
2 drodextixav ABd. 





* Particular facts (given by sense-perception) have their 
causes in ultimate laws or truths (apprehended by intuition). 
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maintain) know that it is so. Sense-perception must 
be concerned with particulars, whereas knowledge 
depends upon recognition of the universal. Hence if 
we were on the moon and saw the earth intercepting 
the light of the sun, we should not know the cause of 
the eclipse. We should only perceive that an eclipse 
was taking place at that moment ; we should have 
no perception at all of the reason for it, because (as 
we have seen) sense-perception does not tell us any- 
thing about universals. If, however, by observing 
repeated instances we had succeeded in grasping the 
universal, we should have our proof; because it is 
from the repetition of particular experiences that 
we obtain our view of the universal. The value of 
the universal] is that it exhibits the cause. Thus in 
considering facts of this kind which have a cause 
other than themselves, knowledge of the universal is 
more valuable than perception by the senses or 
intuition.? Primary truths call for separate con- 
sideration.” 


Clearly then it is impossible to acquire knowledge although its 


of any demonstrable fact by sense-perception, unless Wmitations | 


by sense-perception one means the acquisition of © 
knowledge by demonstration. There are some pro- 
blems, however, which are referable to a failure of 
sense-perception ; e.g., there are phenomena whose 
explanation would cause no difficulty if we could sce 
what happens; not because we know a thing by 
seeing it, but because seeing it enables us to grasp 
the universal. For example, if we could see the 
channels in the burning-glass and the light passing 


Logic shows their connexion by proving the specific truth 
which covers all relevant particulars, 
> Cf. 100 b 12, 
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1 ei om. ABd. 





* According to Gorgias, fr. 5 (Diels) =Theophrastus, de 
Igne 73. 

> Of. An. Pr. II. ii-iv. 

¢ This is inaccurate. A false conclusion can have one 
true premiss, and a true conclusion can have one or both 
remisses false. Thus there is no guarantee that the irregu- 
arity ‘‘ only happens once.” However, the general distine- 
tion between true and false syllogisms is fair enough. 

4 As being peculiar to different sciences, 
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through,* it would also be obvious why it burns ; 
because we should see the effect severally in each 
particular instance, and appreciate at the same time 
that this is what happens in every case. 

XXXII. Syllogisms cannot all have the same first Syllogisms 
principles. (1) This can be shown, in the first place, S722! 
by dialectical arguments. (a) Some syllogisms are same frst 
true, others are false. It is, of course, possible to First dia” 
draw a true conclusion from false premisses,’ but ve 
this only happens once (in a chain of inference) ; 

e.g., if it is true to assert A of C, but false to assert 

the middle term B, because A does not apply to B 

nor B to C; now if we take middle terms in these 
premisses, the (new) premisses will be false, because 
every false conclusion is based upon false premisses, 
whereas true conclusions are drawn from true pre- 
misses,® and what is false is different from what is 

true. (b) Even false conclusions do not always have Second dia- 
identical first principles ; because a false judgement jc! 
may either involve a contradiction, e.g., that justice 

is injustice or that the equal is greater or smaller ; 

or incompatibility, e.g., that justice is cowardice, 

or that a man is a horse or an ox. 

2) The impossibility can be shown from what we Five logical 
have established already, as follows. (a) Not even all arguments. 
true syllogisms have the same principles. Many have 
first principles which are generically different,4 and 
cannot be interchanged ; as for example units cannot 
be interchanged with points, since the latter have 
position and the former have not. In any case the 
terms ® must be introduced either as middles, or as 
majors or minors, to the original terms ; or partly as 


¢ Sc., belonging to the principle of the second science, by 
which it is hoped to prove the facts of the first. 
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* Sc., so that terms from different genera will be predi- 
cated of one another ; which is impossible (75 b 10). 

> It would be truer to say that the common principles 
provide the general conditions of the proof which is drawn 
from the special principles. 

¢ This argument smacks of equivocation. In the hypo- 
thesis that all syllogisms have the same dpxai the word dpyat 
seems to bear the sense of ‘“ ultimate principles,” which 
might well be expected to be few in comparison with the 
many conclusions drawn from them. On the other hand 
premisses are surely dpyat only as “‘ starting-points ” rela- 
tively to the conclusion. If there is no equivocation, the 
hypothesis is equivalent to ‘ All syllogisms have the same 
premisses,”’ which scarcely needs refutation. 

The effects of adding terms to a syllogism have been con- 
sidered in An. Pr. 42 b 16 ff., where Aristotle decides that 
‘“‘ there will be many more conclusions than either terms or 
premisses.” Noting the inconsistency, Ross suspects that 
the present passage expresses an earlier and superficial view. 
But the rule stated in the other passage (quoted by Ross in 
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the former and partly as the latter.* (6) It is impos- 
sible that any of the common principles (e.g., the 
law of the excluded middle) should serve as premisses 
for all proofs ; because subjects belong to different 
genera, some of which are predicated only of quan- 
tities and others only of qualities. It is with the 
help of these that proofs are effected by means of the 
common first principles.’ (c) The principles are not 
much fewer in number than the conclusions ; because 
the premisses are principles, and premisses are formed 
by adding another term either externally or inter- 
nally.¢ (d) The conclusions are infinite in number 
whereas the terms are finite. (e) Some principles 
are apodeictic, others problematic.® 

If we regard the question in this way the principles 
cannot be the same for all or finite in number when 
the conclusions are infinite. (3) Supposing that ‘ the 
the form ‘“‘ x premisses give n(n - 1) conclusions *’) is valid 

2 
only if we deny the name “ premiss ” to those conclusions 
from which as premisses the remaining conclusions are 
proved, £.g., to take one of Ross’s examples: ‘ from four 
premisses ‘A is B,’ ‘ B is C,’ ‘C is D,’ ‘ Dis E’ we get six 
conclusions ‘ A is C,’ ‘ A is D,’ ‘A is E,’ ‘ B is D,’ ‘ B is E,’ 
“Cis KE’; here only the first, fourth and sixth are proved 
directly from the original four premisses; the remainder 
are proved by the help of three further premisses supplied 
from the conclusions. By this more accurate reckoning the 
premisses will always be one more than the conclusions, so 
Aristotle’s statement in the present passage (if treated as a 
meiosis) is not far from the truth. 

4 The conclusions are infinitely many because we know of 
no limit that can be set to them ; but the principles, if ‘* the 
same for all,’ must be limited, and so must the premisses 
and terms, if the premisses are principles. Yet we have just 
seen that the principles are “‘ not much fewer ” than the con- 
clusions. 

¢ And the conclusions drawn from them differ accordingly. 
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* Viz., the definition of the subject-matter. 
> In ch. vii. 
© Cf. 15 b 2, 
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same ”’ is used with another meaning, as if one should possible ob- 

‘ce sie jections or 
say ‘‘ these are the very principles of geometry and @yasions. 
these of arithmetic and these of medicine,” this 
would simply mean no more than that there are 
principles of the sciences. It is absurd to say that 
they are the same as themselves ; because on this 
basis anything can be called the same. (4) Nor again 
does the attempt to maintain that all syllogisms have 
the same principles mean that any given proposition 
can be proved from the totality of first principles. 
This would be too absurd. It is not the case in the 
mathematical sciences whose methods are obvious ; 
and it is not possible in analysis, because here it is 
the immediate premisses that are the first principles, 
and each new conclusion is formed by the addition 
of a new immediate premiss. (5) If it be suggested 
that it is the primary immediate premisses that are 
the first principles, there is one * in each genus. 
(6) If, however, while it is not claimed that any con- 
clusion must be provable from the totality of the 
first principles, it is still denied that the latter differ 
to the extent of being generically different for each 
science, it remains to consider whether the first 
principles of all propositions are cognate, but some 
are proper to the proofs of one and some to those of 
another particular science. It is obvious however 
that even this is impossible, because we have shown ® 
that the first principles of things which differ in genus 
are themselves generically different. The fact is that 
first principles are of two kinds: the premisses from 
which demonstration proceeds, and the genus with 
which the demonstration is concerned.* The former 
are common, while the latter (e.g., number and mag- 
nitude) are peculiar. 
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1 éorw De. 





* It does not seem that Aristotle intends any distinction 
between intuition and indemonstrable knowledge. 
> j.e., mental states or activities. 
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opinion and its object in that knowledge is of the contrasted 
universal and proceeds by necessary propositions ; opinion. 
and that which is necessary cannot be otherwise ; 

but there are some propositions which, though true 

and real, are also capable of being otherwise. Ob- 

viously it is not knowledge that is concerned with 

these ; if it were, that which is capable of being 
otherwise would be incapable of being otherwise. 

Nor is it intuition—by which I mean the starting- 

point of knowledge—or indemonstrable knowledge,* 

which is the apprehension of an immediate premiss. 

But the only things ® that are true are intuition, 
knowledge and opinion, and the discourse resulting 

from these. Therefore we are left. with the conclusion 

that it is opinion that is concerned with that which is 

true or false and which may be otherwise. In other Opinion is 
words opinion is the assumption of a premiss which is eae 
neither mediated nor necessary. This description 

agrees with observed usage ; for opinion, like events 

of the character which we have just described, is un- 

certain. Besides, no one thinks that he is “‘ opining ” 

when he thinks that a thing cannot be otherwise ; he 

thinks that he has knowledge. It is when he thinks 

that a thing is so, but nevertheless there is no reason 

why it should not be otherwise, that he thinks that he 

is opining ; which implies that opinion is concerned 

with this sort of proposition, while knowledge is con- 

cerned with that which must be so. 

How, then, is it possible for the same thing to be How can 
an object of both opinion and knowledge ? and if PARENTER 
someone maintains that he can opine everything that have the 
he knows, what reason can we give to show why fag ob: 
opinion is not knowledge ? Both the man who knows 
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1 secl. Ross: éyew M, Bekker, Waitz. 





2 Cf. the discussion of the Law of Contradiction in Met. 
LV (1) iv-viil. 

® The true opinion—that the diagonal is incommensurable 
—recognizes a property of the diagonal which follows from 
its essence as expressed in definition; the contrary false 
opinion does not. 
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and the man who opines will proceed by means of the 

middle terms until they reach the immediate pre- 
misses ; so that if the former knows, so does the 

latter ; because it is equally possible to opine the 

fact and the reason for it; 7.e., the middle term. 

The solution is probably this. If you apprehend Because 
propositions which cannot be otherwise in the same {hey teeara 
way as you apprehend the definitions through which ently, 
demonstrations are effected, you will have not opinion 

but knowledge ; but if you only apprehend that the 
attributes are true and not that they apply in virtue 

of the essence and specific nature of their subject, 

you will have not true knowledge but an opinion, of 

both the fact and the reason for it,—that is, if you 

have reached your opinion through the immediate 
premisses ; otherwise you will have an opinion only 

of the fact. It is not in every sense that opinion and just pate 
knowledge have the same object, but only in the sense Be eae 
that true and false opinion have, in a manner, the same 

object. (The sense in which some authorities ¢ hold 

true and false opinion to apply to the same object 
involves, amongst other absurdities, the view that 

false opinion is not opinion at all.) Since “ the same” 

is an equivocal] expression, there is a sense in which 

this is possible, and another in which it is not. It 

would be absurd to have a true opinion that the dia- 

gonal of a square is commensurable with the sides ; 

but since the diagonal, with which the opinions are 
concerned, is the same, in this sense the true and the 

false opinion have the same object ; but the essence 

(in accordance with the definition) of the two objects 

is not the same.’ It is in this sense that knowledge 

and opinion can have the same object. Knowledge knowledge 


apprehends the term “animal” as a necessary, Singap 
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\ t ‘ \ ~ A * ? ~ - 
kat copias, Ta pev puarkis Ta S€ HOuKis Oewpias 

paddy éorw. 

10 XXXIV. SH & ayyivoa éorw edoroyia rs év 
aoxén7@ xpdvw Tod pécov, olov el tis (Sdv drt 7 
ceArvn TO Aaprpov det exer mpds TOV FALov, Taxyd 
evevonoe dia Te TOOT, OTt Sia TO AdpTew ard Tod 
¢ ts n la Fs ww x id 

Aiov: 7 Siadreydpevov TtAovain eyvw Sidre Savet- 
7 n it 
n , ft 4 > \ ~ * nn 7 

15 erat: H dudre Pidot, ote €xOpot Tob advtod. advra 

yap Ta atria Ta péoa [6]? dav Ta dpa eyvaipioev. 
1 gorar A® 2 secl. Ross: om. Philoponus (?). 


2 Cf. 73 b 16 ff. 

> Exact equivalents are hard to find in English. 8idvore 
is a comprehensive term for coherent thinking ; vods is direct 
apprehension of the indemonstrable (cf. De Anima III. iv- 
vii); émorjun is the logical exploration of scientific facts ; 
téxvy the application of thought to production ; ¢pdvyais the 
appreciation of moral values; codéa the study of reality at 
the highest level. The last five are discussed in th. Nic. VI. 
iii-vii. 
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opinion as a contingent attribute ; e.g., knowledge connexion 
apprehends it as essentially predicable of “ man ” ; Sion 
opinion as predicable of “ man”’ but not essentially. does not. 
The subject “ man” is the same in both cases, but 

the mode of predication is not the same. 

These considerations make it clear that it is impos- Hence oue 

sible to have opinion and knowledge at the same time f4ynotueve 
about the same object ; otherwise one would ap- once about 
prehend that the same thing both could and could object. 
not be otherwise, which is impossible. Knowledge 
and opinion of the same object may exist separately 
in different minds in the sense which we have cx- 
plained ; but they cannot so exist in the same mind. 
This would imply the apprehension at one and the 
same time (e.g.) that man is essentially an animal 
(we have seen @ that this is what it means to say that 
it is impossible for man not to be an animal) and is 
not essentially an animal (which we may take to be 
the meaning of the contrary assertion). 

How the other modes of thought should be dis- Other 
tributed between cogitation, intuition, science, art, Hes ro 
practical intelligence and wisdom will be better con- be discussed 
sidered partly by natural science and partly by ethics.° ; 

XXXIV. Quickness of wit is a sort of flair for hitting Quickness 
upon the middle term without a moment’s hesitation. % ™* 

A man sees that the moon always has its bright side 
facing the sun, and immediately realizes the reason: 
that it is because the moon derives its brightness 
from the sun; or he sees someone talking to a rich 
man, and decides that it is because he is trying to 
borrow money ; or he understands why people are 
friends, because they have a common enemy. In 
all these cases, perception of the extreme terms 
enables him to recognize the cause or middle term. 
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70 Aapumpov eivar TO pds Tov HAov ef’ ob A, 76 

Adprrew ard Tob HAiov B, cedAjvn 76 DT. drrdpye 
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‘ “5 > a Xr / o A ~ T A A 5 § 

20 Aaprpov ad’ od Adurer: WoTe Kal 7H I’ 7d td, 
vot B. 
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A stands for “ bright side facing the sun,” B for 
‘deriving brightness from the sun,” and C. for 
“moon.” Then B, “ deriving brightness from the 
sun,” applies to C, “ moon,” and A, “having its 
bright side facing the source of its brightness,” 
applies to B. Thus A applies to C through B. 
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* j.e., a predicate as well as a subject. 
» The four questions intended seem clearly to be (1) Is 
S P? (2) Why is S P? (3) Does S exist ? (4) What is (the 
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I. Tere are four kinds of question that we ask, Boox Il. 
and they correspond to the kinds of things that we DEMON: 
know. They are: the question of fact, the question axp Derr 
of reason or cause, the question of existence, and the nha ten 
question of essence. (1) When we ask whether this ete 
or that is so, introducing a plurality of terms @ (e.g., and their 
whether the sun suffers eclipse or not), we are asking °° 
the question of fact. The proof is that when we have 
discovered that it does suffer eclipse our inquiry is 
finished ; and if we know at the outset that it does so, 
we do not ask whether it does. It is when we know 
the fact that we ask (2) the reason ; e.g., if we know 
that the sun suffers eclipse and that the earth moves, 
we ask the reasons for these facts. That is how we 
ask these questions ; but there are others which take 
a different form : e.g. (3) whether a centaur or a god 
exists. ‘The question of existence refers to simple 
existence, and not to whether the subject is (say) 
white or not. When we know that the subject exists, 
we ask (4) what it is; e.g., “ what, then, is a god?” 
or “aman?” > 

II. These are the four kinds of question which we Hach kind 
ask and the four kinds of knowledge which we have of question 
when we have discovered the answers. When we middle, 
ask the question of fact or of simple existence, we vie 
definition of) S ?—i.e., it is implied that each is asked about 
a subject term or substance. But cf. Introd. p. 12. 
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1 +096 Bonitz: +6 codd. 





9 The “ thing ”’ for which the middle term is sought must 
properly be an attribute or a connexion. It is only in so far 
as middle term =cause that the formula can be applied to 
substance. In a strictly teleological system to ask whether a 
substance exists is to ask whether it has a cause, and to 
ask what a substance is amounts to demanding a causal 
definition, (Ross well compares Met. 1041 a 26, b 4, 1043 a 
14-21, remarking truly that Aristotle seldom observes this 
principle of definition.) But, as the Suet show, Aristotle 
is already thinking less of substances than of phenomena 
and attributes. His analysis is indeed over-simplified. 
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are asking whether the thing ? has a middle term or 
not ; but when, after ascertaining that the proposi- 
tion is a fact or that the subject exists (in other words, 
that the subject ts in a particular sense, or simply is), 
we then proceed to ask the reason for the fact, or 
what the subject is, we are asking what the middle 
term is. In describing the “‘ fact ” and ‘ existence ”’ 
as particular and simple modes of being I mean this : 
an example of particular being is “ Does the moon 
suffer eclipse ? ” or “‘ Does the moon wax ? ” because 
in such questions we are asking whether an attribute 
is predicable of the subject ; an example of simple 
being is “ Does the moon exist ?” or ‘ Does night ? 
exist ?”’ 

It follows, then, that in all these questions we are 
asking either “ Is there a middle term ?”’ or ‘* What 
is the middle term?” because the middle term is because we 
the cause, and that is what we are trying to find out a 
in every case. “ Does it suffer eclipse ? ’’ means “ Is cause. 
there or is there not a cause ¢for its being eclipsed) ?”’; 
and then, when we have ascertained that there is 
a cause, we ask ‘“‘ then what is the cause?” The 
cause for a substance’s being—not being this or that, 
but simply existing—and the cause, not for its simply 
existing, but for its being coupled with some essential 
or accidental ¢ attribute—is in both cases the middle 
term. By that which simply exists I mean the sub- 
ject—moon, earth, sun or triangle—; by that which 
the subject is in a particular sense I mean the pre- 
dicate : being eclipsed, equality, inequality, inter- 

> Night is not a substance, like the moon, but either an 
event or a privative attribute. If Aristotle intends to vary 
his choice of subject, he should do so explicitly. 

¢ Or rather “‘ non-essential.’ A purely accidental attri- 
bute would be outside the scope of science. 
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4 «ain, Philoponus: 4. 





@ Of the earth, in an eclipse of the moon, That this is the 
sense of év yéow here seems clear from 95 a 14, 15, 98 b 18; 
I do not see why Ross takes it to mean ‘“‘ centrality in the 
universe.” 

> Viz., 1:2 (octave), 2:8 (fifth), 3:4 (fourth); their dis- 
covery is attributed to Pythagoras. 
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position or non-interposition.? In all these cases it 
is obvious that the question of essence and the ques- 
tion of cause are identical. Q. ‘‘ What is an eclipse?” 
A. “ The moon’s deprivation of light through obstruc- 
tion by the earth,” is the same as Q. ‘‘ What is the 
cause of an eclipse ? ” or “ Why does the moon suffer 
eclipse?” A. “ Because the (sun’s) light fails owing 
to the obstruction of the earth.” Again, Q. “ What 
isa concord?” 4. “ A numerical ratio ° of high and 
low pitch,” is the same as Q. “ Why is the high note 
concordant with the low one?” A. “ Because they 
exhibit a numerical ratio”; and Q. “ Are the high 
and low notes concordant ?”’ is the same as Q. “ Is 
their ratio numerical ?’’ And when we have grasped 
that it is, the question follows ‘‘ Then what is their 
ratio?” 

That the object of our inquiry is the middle term 
can be clearly seen in cases where the middle term 
is perceptible by the senses. We ask our question 
when we have not yet perceived whether there is a 
middie term or not; e.g., in the case of an eclipse. 
If we were on the moon, we should ask neither 
whether nor why it was taking place ; the answers 
to both questions would be simultaneously obvious, 
because from the act of perception we should be able 
to apprehend the universal.° The fact that the 
eclipse was now taking place would be obvious, and 
since sense-perception would tell us that the earth 
was now obstructing the light, from this the universal 
would follow. 

As we said, then, to know the essence of a thing is 
the same as to know the cause of it. This is so whether 
the subject simply zs, apart from being any of its 


° Cf. 88 a 12. 
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1 groSeuxrov c%, Philoponus: dodeurixov Ad: drodeuxriKds 


BDMnu. 


@ As usual, Aristotle prepares for his own positive teaching 
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attributes ; or whether it zs one of its attributes, 
e.g., having the sum of its angles equal to two right 
angles, or greater or smaller. 

III. It is clear, then, that in all our inquiries we 
are trying to find a middle term. We must now 
explain how the essence is brought to light, and in 
what way it is referable to demonstration, and what 
definition is, and what things are definable ; first ex- 
amining the difficulties involved in these questions.* 
Let us begin this next section with a diseussion 
which is most pertinent to the ensuing inquiry. 

It might be asked whether it is possible to know 
the same thing in the same respect both by definition 
and by demonstration. (1) Definition is generally 
held to be of the essence, and essence is always 
universal and affirmative, but some conclusions are 
negative and some are not universal. L.g., all those 
in the second figure are negative, and those in the 
third are not universal. (2) Again, even the affirma- 
tive conelusions in the first figure are not all appro- 
priate to definition (e.g., ““ every triangle has the sum 
of its angles equal to two right angles ’’). The reason 
for this is that to have scientific knowledge of what 
is demonstrable is the same as to have a demonstra- 
tion of it, and so if demonstration is possible in the 
case of the aforesaid conclusions, clearly they cannot 
be definable as well; otherwise one could know the 
conclusion in virtue of the definition without posses- 
sing the demonstration, since there is no reason why 
he should not have one without the other. (3) Induc- 
tion too affords sufficient grounds for holding that 
definition and demonstration are not the same, be- 


(beginning in ch. viii) by an aporematic survey (chs. iii-vii) 
of possible theories and arguments. 
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cause we never get to know any attribute, whether 
essential or accidental,* by defining it. Also, (4) if 
definition is the method of getting to know the 
essence, obviously such attributes are not essences. 

Clearly then not everything that is demonstrable 
is also definable. Very well; is everything that is 
definable demonstrable, or not? (1) One of the norisevery- 
arguments given above also applies here. Of one {yt iein 
fact, qua one, there is only one knowledge ; therefore strable ; 
if to know the demonstrable is to possess the de- 
monstration, an impossible result will follow: the 
possessor of the definition will have knowledge with- 
out possessing the demonstration. (2) The starting- 
points of demonstrations are definitions, and it has 
been shown above ® that of these there can be no 
demonstration: either the starting-points will be de- 
monstrable, and will have starting-points that are 
demonstrable, and there will be an infinite regress ; 
or the primary truths will be indemonstrable defini- 
tions. 

But perhaps some things, if not all, are both defin- in fact, 
able and demonstrable. Surely this is impossible ; He teed 
because (1) there is no demonstration of the defin- as 
able. Definition is of the essence or essential nature, definable. 
and it is obvious that all demonstrations assume the 
essence as a received fact ; e.g., mathematics assumes 
the nature of unity and oddness, and similarly in the 
other sciences. (2) Every demonstration proves some 
predicate of some subject, either affirmatively or 
negatively ; but in a definition nothing is predicated 
of anything else; ‘‘ animal” is not predicated of 
““ two-footed ’’ nor vice versa, nor is “ figure ’’ pre- 


2 Cf. 90a 11. 
> 72 b 18-25, 84 a 29-b 2. 
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10 exew" wore diprov | ws obde Spiopos Kal dmdderkes 


15 


ovre 76 atte av en ovTe Odrepov € év Oarépw: Kat 
yap adv 7a dmoKelpeva opotws cyev. 

IV. Tatra pév obv péyps tovtou Sunmopjobu. 
tot b€ ri €oTe TéTEpov EoTL GvAAOYLOLOS Kal amd~- 
derEis 4 odK EoT, Kabamep viv 6 doyos brébero; 
6 pev yap avddoyiopes Ti Kara Tivds SetKvuar Sid. 
Tob péoou: 70 O€ Ti €oTw ididv Te Kal ev TH Ti €oTt 
Karnyopetrat. Tadra oe dvdyen dvriotpédew. et 
yap To A too Tr iuov, dHAov ott Kat Tod B Kat 
tobro tod I’, wore mavra adAjAwy. aAdAa pe 


1 én 9 n. 2 Pacius: wove. 





2 By “ definition ’’ Aristotle means the complex of genus 
and differentia (e.g. “‘ two-footed animal” or “ plane figure 
bounded by three straight lines ’’) which is itself predicated 
of the definiendum. 

» Aristotle is tiresomely vague in his use of the phrase +i 
€ort, which approximates sometimes to zi jv elvar, sometimes 
to spiopds. Here it seems to mean first one and then the 
other. ¢ Cf. note on 73 a 7. 
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dicated of ‘“‘ plane’; a plane is not a figure, nor a 
figure a plane.* (3) To reveal the essence of a thing 
is not the same as to prove a proposition about it ; 


now definition exhibits the essence, but demonstra- 
tion proves that an attribute is, or is not, predicated 
of a subject. Also different things have different 
demonstrations, unless they are related as part to 
whole (by this qualification I mean, e.g., that if it is 
proved that every triangle has the sum of its angles 
equal to two right angles, this is also proved of the 
isosceles triangle, “ isosceles” being the part and 
“triangle ’’ the whole). But the proposition and the 
essence are not so related, because one is not a part 
of the other. 

It is evident, then, that not everything that is 
definable is demonstrable, and not everything that 
is demonstrable is definable ; and that in no case is It follows 
it possible to have both definition and demonstration [hatdemon- 
of the same thing. Thus it is clear also that definition and defini- 
and demonstiation cannot be the same, and that Ee 
neither can be included in the other ; otherwise their 4istinct. 
objects would be similarly related. 

IV. The foregoing difficulties may now be regarded Can a defi- 
as sufficiently stated. But is syllogism or demonstra- me ae 
tion of the essence possible, or is it impossible, as our oes 
discussion assumed just now? Syllogism proves an : 
attribute of a subject through the middle term ; but 
the definition ® is both (1) peculiar ¢ to its subject 
and (2) predicated as belonging to its essence. Now 
(1) terms so related must be convertible ; for if A is 
peculiar to C, clearly it is also peculiar to B, and B to 
C, so that all are peculiar to one another.¢ Further, 


4 Since A and C are co-extensive, B, the middle term, 
must be co-extensive with them both. 
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0 \ a 4 2907 ¥” 
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fh ‘ ~ 
dAAos Adyos péoos, WoTE Kal TODTO EoTaL Tt eoTLV 
my” ta x Ba a a ‘ x A 
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” 3 7 2 ” ao 2? im \ 
B éora® ri éorw dvOpwros. det 8” ev tats duct 
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A 4 é 
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fd an f ? a a BA € ~ ~ 
ux, 7 th eorw dvOpwros 7 dAdo oriwbv Tadv 
évrwv, 70 €€ apyfs altobvrat, ofov el tis d€wdoere 
A ~ a a ~ 
puyny eivar 76 abto atT@ aitvov rob Civ, tobro 8 
apiuov adrov adtov Kwobvra: avdykn yap airjoa 
1 T scripsi: B. 


2 zovrou| todro ci. Bonitz, prob. Ross. 
3 Zora ci. Bonitz: eave codd. 





* Presumably Aristotle means that the minor premiss (in 
which B is predicate) will supply the definition, so that we 
are assuming what we are trying to prove, 

» It is hard to get a satisfactory sense from the vulgate, 
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(2) if A is an essential attribute of all B, and B is 
asserted universally and essentially of all C, A must 
be asserted essentially of C ; but without this double 
assumption it will not necessarily follow that A is 
predicated essentially of C—I mean, if A is essen- 
tially predicated of B, but B is not essentially true 
of everything of which it is predicated. So both only by a 
premisses must state the essence ; therefore B too eva prin 
will be predicated as essence of C. Then since both 
premisses state the essence or essential nature, the 
essence will appear in the case of the middle term 
before it appears in the conclusion.? In general, if 
it is required to prove the essence of “ man,” let C 
be ‘‘man” and A the essence—‘‘two-footed animal,” 
or whatever else it may be. Then if we are to have a 
syllogism, A must be predicated of all C.° But this 
premiss will be mediated by another definition, so 
that this too will be the essence of “man.” Thus 
we are assuming what we are required to prove, since 
B will also be the essence of “ man.” We should 
consider the case, however, in relation to the two 
premisses and to primary and immediate connexions ; 
because this throws most light upon the point that 
we are discussing. Those who try to prove the 
essence of “soul” or ‘‘ man” or anything else by 
conversion are guilty of petitio principii. E.g., suppose 
that somebody asserts that soul is that which is the 
cause of its own life, and that this is a self-moving 
number °; he is necessarily postulating that soul is 
and Bonitz’ toér0, which Ross adopts, seems barely convin- 
cing. I have therefore ventured to write [ for B, which I 
suppose to be a ‘‘ correction ’’ made by an editor or copyist 
who was puzzled by finding B first at 1. 31. 

° Cf. De Anima 404 b 29, 408 b 32. The view is ascribed 
to Xenocrates by Plutarch, Moralia 1012 v. 
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1 GAnbés n, Eustratius (?): dAnBés Fv. 
2 secl. Ross. 
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essentially a self-moving number in the sense of 
being identical with it. Tor if A is a consequent of 
B, and B of C, A will not be the essence of C—it will 
only be true to predicate it of C; nor (will A be the 
essence of C) if A is predicated of all B as genus of 
species. Animality is predicated of all humanity, 
because it is true that all humanity is a species of 
animality, just as it is true that every man is an 
animal ; but not in the sense that they are identical. 
Thus unless the premisses are taken in the way that 
we have described, it cannot be inferred that A is 
the essence or real nature of C; and if they are so 
taken, it will have been already assumed what the 
essence of C is. Therefore the conclusion is not 
proved, because there has been petttio principii. 

V. Nor again does the method of division lead to 
a conclusion, as has been explained in my logical 
analysis of the figures. At no stage do we find the 
logical necessity that, given certain conditions, the 
object must have the required definition ; the process 
is just as inconclusive as induction. The conclusion 
must not be a question, nor stand by concession 
only ; it must follow necessarily from the premisses, 
even if the respondent rejects it. (The exponent 
of division asks) “ Is ‘ man’ animate or inanimate?” 
and then assumes “‘ animate”; it is not the result 
of inference. Next “ every animal is either terres- 
trial or aquatic,” and he assumes “‘ terrestrial.”’ It 
does not follow necessarily from stated premisses 
that “man” is the whole expression, “ terrestrial 
animal”; he assumes this too. (It makes no differ- 

@ An. Pr, I. xxxi. The Platonic method of division is 
illustrated in Sophist 219 a ff., Politicus 258 2 ff. For 


Aristotle’s view of the proper use of division see chs, xiii and 
xiv. 
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1 secl. Waitz. 2 &veatw] €or n, Philoponus, Ross. 





4 7.e., including a non-essential or passing over an essen- 
tial element in the definition. 
> d.e., the next widest. 
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ence whether the process involves many steps or 
few; the position is just the same.) Indeed the 
method, when used in this way, fails to draw even 
those inferences that are available. It is quite pos- 
sible that the whole expression should be truly pre- 
dicable of ‘‘ man,” and yet not exhibit the essence 
or essential nature of man. Besides, what is there to 
prevent the division from adding something, or omit- 
ting something,? or missing out a step in the definition 
of the real nature ? 

These defects are usually ignored, but they can be though it 
dealt with by (a) taking at each stage only clements [24,0 ued 
in the essence, (6) dividing consecutively, always pos- cally. 
tulating the first ° (differentia), and (c) leaving out 
nothing. This result is bound to follow if the term 
to be defined is entirely covered by the division (at 
each stage), without any omission ; for the process 
must lead directly to a term that requires no further 
division. 

Even so, however, there is no inference in the pro- The results 
cess; if it conveys any knowledge to us, it does ee neg 
so in a different way. There is nothing abnormal in ee 
this, since presumably induction too proves nothing, ' 
but nevertheless it gives us some information. But 
in selecting the definition by means of division one 
does not state a logical inference. As in the case of 
conclusions reached without the use of middle terms, 
if it is stated that, given certain conditions, such- 
and-such must follow, one is entitled to ask “‘ Why ?”, 
so too in definitions reached by division. What is 
man? An animate being—mortal—footed—two- 
footed—wingless. At every added predicate one may 
ask “‘ Why?” ; because the divider can state, and 
prove (as he supposes) by his division, that everything 
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1 {cov Pacius, Ross: (difwv. 
2 +6] rod Bn. 3 76] 7@ Adn?. 





® Which is here lacking, the minor premiss being a mere 
petitio principii. The hypothetical proof rejected here is 
used in Top. 153 a ff., but dialectically (ef. Cherniss, Aris- 
totle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 34-6, note 28). 
> Aristotle is thinking of the first figure (which alone is 
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is either mortal or immortal; but such a proposition, 
taken as a whole, is not a definition. Thus even if the 
proposition could be proved by division, the definition 
still does not amount to a logical inference. 

VI. It may be suggested, however, that it is one sug- 
actually possible to demonstrate the essential defini- Bee ke 
tion of a subject hypothetically by assuming that proving a 
the definition consists of the elements in the essence, aoe oHIg 
and is peculiar to the subject ; and that this and that assumes the 
are the only elements in the essence ; and that the improperly 


aggregate of them is peculiar to the subject, because dsnnition of 
this aggregate represents its essential nature. But definition as 
(1) surely in this {minor premiss) the definition has Sree 
once more been assumed ; because proof must pro- 
ceed through a middle term. (2) Just as in a 
syllogism we do not assume (as a premiss) the defini- 
tion of syllogism (since the premisses from which the 
conclusion is drawn are always related as whole and 
part), so neither must the definition of definition 
appear in the syllogism °“—it must be something apart 
from the premisses laid down ; and when an opponent 
disputes whether there has been syllogistic proof or 
not, we should (be able to) answer “‘ Yes, because 
we agreed that that is what syllogism is”; and if 
one objects that the syllogism has not proved the 
definition, “‘ Yes, because that is what definition was 
assumed to be.”” Thus we must have already drawn 
some inference without (using as a premiss) the 
definition of syllogism or of definition.4 

Equally invalid is proof from a hypothesis in the Another 
useful for establishing scientific facts) where the relation is 
normally genus : species or species : sub-species. 

¢ Sc. by which we hope to prove a particular definition. 

4 Sec., before appealing to the said definition, which is a 
pre-condition, not a part, of the argument. 
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3 Sérouy seclusi: Siow melody | codd.: zefov Sirovy comm., 
Ross, qui post cai welov add. kai 8irour. 





4 This method of proof, é« ro6 évavriou, is illustrated and 
discussed in Topics 153 a 26-b 24 and 147 a 29-b 25 (where 
it is criticized as in the present passage). It was freely used 
in the Academy ; of. Cherniss, op. cit. i. 36-38. 

Speusippus’ view ; for the evidence see Cherniss, loc. cit. 
Viz., that of the subject's contrary. 

The major term. 

To secure Consistency we must either bracket Sirouv 
here or add xai Sizovv in 1. 30. The former course seems 
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following way: If evil is definable as divisibility,® assumes a 
2 is term corre- 
and if any term that has a contrary is definable by tative with 
the contrary of that contrary’s definition, and if good the essence. 
is contrary to evil, and indivisibility to divisibility, 
then goodness is definable as indivisibility. Here too 
the proof first assumes the definition, and assumes it 
to prove the definition. “‘ But it is a different defini- 
tion.” © Granted, (but the objection still holds,) 
because in demonstrations too we assume that one 
term is predicable of another, but it ? must not be 
the very term (that is to be proved), nor one which 
has the same definition or rather is correlative with it. 

Both the opponent who attempts proof by division 
and the one who offers syllogism in this form have to None of 
face the same difficulty: why should ‘‘ man ” be [ese proofs 


“ terrestrial animal” ® and not “ terrestrial ’’ and the defini- 
“e : ma oF ea . . 44 . tion is a 
animal’? There is nothing in the assumptions to ynity. 


make it necessary that the predicate should be a 
unity, and not consist of non-essential attributes), 
as the same man may be musica] and literary.’ 
VII. How then can the person who is trying to How can 


a4 " ace 7 its > ia one prove 
define prove the essence or definition ? (1) He cannot fhe dExtnee? 


exhibit deductively from admitted facts that, given (1) ee 
these facts, a conclusion distinct from them must quetively 


follow—that is demonstration; nor can he show nor NOU 


inductively by enumeration of manifest particular else ? 
instances that every case is like this, because none 


better. Only two attributes are required, and [ believe 8ézouv 
to be an intruder from the parallel passages in Met. 1037 
b ti ff, 1045 a 14 ff, where the attributes are {gov and 
Sirovv. The fact that the commentators have 8ézouv after 
mefov may point the same way, since an added word is always 
liable to displacement. 

4 Cf. Met. loce. citt. Aristotle gives his own solution of 
the “ difficulty ” in the latter passage. 
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92b 


10 


15 


ARISTOTLE 


Lu -~ ot ~ 4 »” ? * / 2? 
éTt Tav odTws TH pndev dAws: od yap Ti éare 
Seixvuow, GAN dtu 7 2oTw 7% od EoTw. Tis odv 
La , / 2 ‘ a, x ~ 
dAdos tpdtos Rowrds; od yap 57 deiEer pe TH 
A , 
aloOjoe. 7) TH SaxTVAw. 
wv ~ / A care 3 ci ~ ‘ 
Ext was delfeu 7d ri eotw; avayen yap Tov 
Inga ‘ 42> or. vo £ ~. bina 
elddTa TO Ti €or dvOpwros 7 AAO Sriody, <idévar 
\e ” \ \ Yon 3D ON > ¢ ha i 
Kal OTL Cot’ TO yap p71) dv ovdels Cidev STU eoTiv, 
3 4 , \ , € 4 n AS. i ae o 
aAAa zi pev onuaives 6 Adyos 7 TO Gvopa, dTav 
ww , ft . ae 2 ® f > te 
elnw tpayéAados, ti 8° earl tpayéAados advvarov 
INA > A \ > ‘ 4 o3 oo uv 
eldévar. GAAG pov ef dele ti eore Kal dre eore, 
a ~ > ~ / Fa ¢ a! © A a 
mas TO adt@ Adyw Seiber; 6 Te yap dpropos ev 
n a3 > / A be Ys wv 
tt OnAoi Kat 7 amdderkis: TO 5é Tl €or avOpwos 
‘ A s wv ” 
kat To elvae dvOpwov dAdo. 
my \ 2 > , 7 > “A > 
Eira kcal 60 dmodeifeds dapev avayKatov efvar 
- a a uv ’ | i , w ‘ > 
Seixvucba amav Gru cori, ef pt) ovata ein. 76 8 
elvat odk ovata oddevi: od yap yévos TO Ov. amd- 
deugis dp’ €orae Oru €oTw. Omep Kal viv Tmovotaw 
ond / A A iA 
at éemorThwa Ti ev yap onpaiver To Tplywvov, 
mw £: , oe > wv a va 
ékaBev 6 yewperpys, ote 8 dort, Secxvuow. ri 
> , ee , ay AL \ , 
ov deifer 6 dpildpevos ri eorw; 7 Td Tpliywvov; 
e ~ eae 2M 
cid@s dpa Tis dprop.@ Tl cor, Ef CoTw odk EtoeTaL. 
GAN addvvarov. 
‘ ~ A 
@avepov S€ Kal Kata tods viv tpdmous TéV 


1 oi dorw; 7] 9 7l eore Ross. 








2 


* Strictly “* goat-deer,’ 
An. Pr, 49 a 24, 

» It is hard to accept Ross’s 6 71 éo7w. Aristotle could not, 
like a modern editor, make his meaning plain by spacing 
and accentuation ; and without these aids, in such a context, 
the phrase would have been quite misleading. In b 6 above, 
on the other hand, the sense is sufficiently obvious. 
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is otherwise ; for this does not prove what the subject 
is, but the fact that it is, or is not. What other way 
then remains ? because he cannot presumably prove 
{the definition) by reference to sense-perception, or 
point to it with his finger. 

(2) How can one prove the essence ? Anyone who (2) Know- 
knows zwhat “ man.”’ or any other thing is must also Bee iia 
know that it is; becausé) no one knows what’a non- Plies know- 

7 - . , ledge of 
existent thing is. (He may know the meaning of a existence ; 
phrase, or of a name if, e.g., I speak of a unicorn ® ; Pua Boel 
but it is impossible to know what a unicorn is.) But proved by 
(a) if it is proposed to prove what a thing is and that eas 
it is, how can they be proved by the same argument ? 

Both definition and demonstration give us one piece 
of information ; but what man is and that man is are 
two different things. 

(b) Again, we hold that it is by demonstration that (0) if the 
everything must be proved to exist,’ except essence ; proces ate 
and existence is not the essence of anything, because can nae 
being is not a genus.* So there will be demonstra- the ee 
tion that a thing is. This is how the sciences actually 
proceed; the geometrician assumes what “ tri- 
angle ’’ means, but proves that the triangle exists.“ 

Of what, then, will the definer exhibit what it is *? 
The triangle? Then one will know by definition 
what a thing is without knowing that it exists ; but 
this is impossible. 
(c) It is evident also from the methods of defining (c) defini- 


: : tion as 
now in use that those who define do not prove the jrittised 


° Of, Met. 998 b 22 ff. 

4 i.e, proves it as an attribute; ef. 71 a 14, 76 a 35, 
93 b 31. 

¢ Understood in this way the vulgate gives quite a good 
sense; and although the commentators give some support 
to Ross’s transposition, I question its necessity. 
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ARISTOTLE 
92 b ——~ 
oe e > , € - / ig ww 
20 dpwv ws od decxvdovow ot dpildpevor Gru €orw.) 
> Vo” a 
et yap Kal éorw ék Tod pécov TU toov, GAAG dea Th 
(PAN se s 4 iter, a> » , 
€a7i 70 opiobev; Kai did ti tobr’ ote KdKdos; 
ww A nn * 3 J, f s ? / ww 
ein yap av kal dperydAkov davas evar adtdv. ore 
yap ore duvarov elvat TO Aeydpevov mpocdynAodow ot 
oe om” a ? a at A - ec , > > 
Gpot ove Ou éxelvo od daalv civar dpicpoi, GAA 
25 det e€eaTt A€yew TO dud TE. 
EF? wv ce © , “A nn f > n , 
i dpa 6 opildpevos Seikvvow 4 Ti eoTw FH Th 
t foal lot 1 Aes 
onpaiver tobvopa, «i ur eort undayds Tod Ti éoti, 
ein dv 6 dptapods Adyos dvépatt TO add onpaivwr. 
GAN dromov. mpatov pev yap Kal py ovary av 
30 €in Kal THY jury OvTWY' ONpalvew yap got Kal Ta 
py ovra. ete mavres of Adyou dpiapol dv elev: ein 
yap av dvopa bécbar drowwotv ASyw, wore Spovs 
nv / , qo Es “gs A c ‘ nn we 
dv diadreyoiveda mavres Kat } Tuas dpuspos ay ely. 
” 3 / > + 22 / 3°44 ¢ A 
ért oddepia amddekis® amodeiEerev® dv dtu TobTO 
a cf los 
Totvopa TouTt dnAot: 08d’ of dpiapot Toivuy tobTo 
mpoodnAodow. 
> A rs , 4 € ‘ ‘ 
35° pev toivuy TtovTwy ovTE dpiapos Kal avA- 
Aoytopos haiverar Tadrov ov, ovtTe TadTod avdAdAo- 
/, A A Lg £ 
ylopos Kai dptopds: mpdos dé TovToLs, OTL odTE 6 
Opiaj.os ovdev OvTE amodEeiKVUGW oUTE deiKVUCW, 
La A aD  & 30° ¢ ~ vod > } f ” 
ovTe TO TL €oTw ovf? dpiop® ovr’ drodeie. gort 
yvavae. 
g3a VIII. [dA 8€ oxenréov ti tovtwy Adyerat 
1 7] 76 B, Bekker. 


2 drddeéis d: om. AB: émornun Bn. 
3 elev d. 


4 Viz., a line; the reference is to a crude definition of a 
circle. 
> Or “non-essences,”’ In an aporematic passage it is not 
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existence of the definiendum. Even supposing that proves 
there is something ® equidistant from the centre, Misterco 
why does the object so defined exist ? and why is it a ig 
circle?) One might equally well assert that it is the “ 
definition of mountain-copper. Definitions do not 

include evidence that it is possible for what they 
describe to exist, nor that it is identical with that 

which they claim to define. It is always possible to 

ask why. 

Thus since in defining one exhibits either what the It is no 
object is or what its name means, if definition is in Solution te 
no sense of the essence, it must be an expression definition 

a ae merely ex- 

meaning the same as a name. But this is absurd. plains the 
(1) In the first place, there would be definition not ™™® 
only of non-substances ° but also of non-existents ; 
because even these can have a significant name. 
(2) All expressions would be definitions, because a 
name could be attached to any one of them ; so we 
should all converse in formulae, and the Iliad would 
be a definition.® (3) No demonstration can prove 
that a given name has a given meaning ; therefore 
neither do definitions (in establishing the meaning 
of a term) furnish evidence also that the name has 
a given meaning. 

These considerations make it clear that definition Conclusions 
is not the same as syllogism, and that they have not ets 
the same objects. It is also clear that definition °f,¢s. ii- 
neither demonstrates nor exhibits anything; and ~ 
that neither by definition nor by demonstration can 
we acquire knowledge of the essence. 

VIII. We must now review what we have said 
above, and consider which of the arguments are valid 


easy to be certain from what standpoint Aristotle is argu- 
ing. ¢ Cf. Met. 1030 a 7 ff. 
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ARISTOTLE 
93a 
~ +7 fa * ~ \ aot ae / A 
KaAd@s Kal Ti od KaAds, Kal ti dori 6 Optopos, Kal 
Tot Tl éotw dpa mws éorw amdderéis Kal dpiopos 
} obdapas. 
A 
’"Emet & eotiv, ds édapev, radrov 76 €idévar ri 
> ‘ A ? ta &: ww lot 1 = , .¥ 
5 OTL Kal TO etd€vat TO aitiov Tob Et’ gate (Adyos Sé 
rourou Ott éaTl TL TO altiov: Kal TobTO H TO adTo 7 
” n 3 oY Se) oN , 
adAo, Kav H dAdo, 7) amrodecKrov 7) avamdbecKxTov)— 
? a > A 4 A 9 , > a > , 
el roivuv early dAdo Kal evddxeTa amodetéat, avay- 
Kn pécov elvat TO altiov Kal ev TH oxhpate TO 
mpwTm deikvvcba: KabdAov Te yap Kal KaTHyopL- 
KOv TO Seckviptevov. 
Ef. A 5 A , nv Ww e ~ > t a9 
10 fs pév 82 zpdz0s av ein 6 viv e&nracpévos, TO 
80 dAdov 76 ri eare Seixvvoba. THY TE yap Ti éorw 
avayKn TO wéaov elvar Ti €or, Kai Tv (Siwy tov: 
o \ ‘ , 1, Q> 9 , in ay > 
wore 76 pev defer, TO 8” od Seiker THY Ti Fv elvar 
~ 2: ~ , 
TO avdT@ mpdypare. 
e \ ar , e > 4 wy oo3 e 
Odros pev odv 6 TpdT0s drt otK av ein amdderkts, 
w , re 3 wv A A 
15 elpyrat mpdtepov: GAN’ gate AoyiKds avAAoytopos 
zoo ti €aorw. Ov dé Tpdmov evdexeTar A€ywper, 
3 , , > b) ~ a * A Ca 
elrrdvres mdAw e& dpyfs. womep yap TO didte Cn- 
tobpev exovres TO Ort, eviore S€ Kal dpa dfra 
, GA. > ww , 4 A r) / ry \ 
ylyverat, add’ obtt mpdtepdv ye TO didte Suvarov 
~ lod a 5 
yvwplaa Tob OTL, SHAov dre dpotws Kal TO Th Hv 
20 elvat odk dvev Tob Gti éotiv. advvatov yap €idévat 
~ + 
ri €otw ayvoobvras ei €or. 708 ef eat ore pev 


1 ef AB’d: 7é Bn. 





2 In ch. ii. 

> Substance has no cause other than its own form; that 
which has an external cause is an attribute or event. It 
is with these latter that the following chapters are chiefly 
concerned. 
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and which are not; and what definition is; and 
whether the essence is in any sense demonstrable 
and definable, or not at all. 

As we have said above,* to know what a thing is is 
the same as to know the cause of its existence ; and 
the reason for this is that the thing has a definite 
cause, which is either identical with it or distinct 
from it, and which, if distinct, is either demonstrable ¢ 
or indemonstrable. Then if this cause is distinct and 
can be demonstrated, it must be a middle term, and 
be proved in the first figure ; for (only) in this is the 
proved connexion universal and affirmative. 

Now one way of employing such a proof will be 
the method which we criticized just now,? of proving 
one definition by another. For the middle term 
through which essences are inferred must itself be 
essence, and that through which peculiar attributes 
are inferred must be a peculiar attribute. Thus for 
the self-same subject one statement of its essential 
nature will be proved and one will not. 

It has been observed above’ that this method 
cannot have the force of a demonstration ; it is only 
a dialectical inference of the essence. Let us now 
make a fresh start and explain in what way demon- 
stration is possible. It is when we are sure of the 
fact that we look for the reason; sometimes we 
become aware of them simultancously, but it is quite 
impossible to recognize the reason before the fact. 
Clearly in the same way the essential nature implies 
the fact ; it is impossible to know what a thing is if 
we do not know whether it exists. Now we may be 

¢ Not demonstrable itself, but serviceable for demonstra- 
tion, z.e., for explaining the attribute or event. 


291 a 14-b Il. 
* 91 b 10. 
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To know 
what a thing 
is we must 
grasp 
clearly that 
it is. 


93 a 


30 


93 b 


ARISTOTLE 


A A ” i Se > Es 3 n~ 
Kara avpPeBnkos exopev, ore 5° eyovtés Te adrod 
~ id ~ 
rob mpdypartos, olov Bpovrijy, dte podos tis veddv, 
kal éxAeup, OTe orepnois tis dwrds, kat dvOpw- 
mov, oT C@dv TL, Kal puyyv, dre adro abTO Kwodbv. 
doa pev ov Kata oupPeByKds oldapev Ore Cori, 
dvayKaiov pydapds eyes mpdos TO Ti éotw: ovdée 
yap ore €orw topev: 70 8€ Cnreiv ri €ore py Eyovtas 
iz yw A a ? ia? Ue: G peas. td 
Ort €or, pndev Cntetv €otw. Kal’ dowv 8 Eyouev 
Tt, pdov. wate ws Exomev Ore EoTw, otTwWS Exopev 

Kal mpos TO Ti éoTw. 
® ie vo dy ~ 3 v ~ A 
Qv ody éyopev tt Tob Ti e€otw, €oTw mp@Tov pev 
Ode: exdeufis ef’ ob 76 A, cedyvn ef’ 0d T, 
> , ~ LF hs ks S A ce , ? 
avrippagsis yis é¢’? ob B. 76 pév obv mérepov éx- 
‘ n we A ~ = y Ac | ww n w* 
detzer 7) ot, To B Cnreiv eoriv, dp’ Eorw 7H ov. 
~ bd Rae! / ~ nN >» , ? 
tobro 8° obdev dtaddper Cyreiv 7 ei ote Adyos ad- 
Tov" Kat édv 4 Tobro, Kakelvd dapev elvar. 7 
morépas THs dvrTiddoews eoTw 6 Adyos, mdéTEpov 
a if > A n ~ \ Lig > a 
700 éxew dvo0 dpbas 7 Tob pn Exew. Grav 8’ evpw- 
o A & \ A P>) , wy nN r) 3 Us 4 
pev, dpa TO OTe Kal TO Sidr topev, av db duéowy* 
= > be , is Rig \ 8 / 8 ta Xr , T 
H. €¢ S€ pH, Td Ste, TO Sudte 8 ov. ceArjvyn T, 
” A , A 4 tA 
éxrewsis A, 7d mavocdjvov oxiday py ddvacbat 
motety pindevos Hudv peTa€d dvtos pavepod, ép’ od 
>? ta ~ € # ‘ A \ - 
B. ed zotvev 7 T trdpyee 76 B 70 py Sdvacbar 
Tole oKiay pndevos peTagd hudv ovros, TodTw 


1 80 dudowy N: did peowr. 





@ j.¢,, on the ground of some non-essential connexion. 

> Plato’s view: ef. Phacdrus 245 c ff., Laws 895 x. If 
Aristotle is here assuming Xenocrates’ definition of soul 
(91 a 37 supra), all four examples illustrate knowledge of the 
genus without knowledge of the differentia. 

¢ Here the “‘ grasp”’ is so good that the true reason is 
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aware of a thing’s existence either accidentally * or 
because we have some grasp of the thing itself, e.g., 
that thunder is a noise in the clouds, that an eclipse 
is a privation of light, that man is a kind of animal, 
and that soul is self-moving.” When our knowledge 
of the thing’s existence is only accidental we cannot 
be in any position to grasp what the thing is, because 
we do not even snow that it exists ; and to inquire 
what a thing is when we are not sure that it exists is 
no inquiry at all. But when we have some grasp of 
the thing itself, the task is easier. Thus our capacity 
for discovering what a thing is depends upon our 
awareness that it is. 

Let us first take an example of something of whose We may 
essence we have some grasp, and let A stand for {hey look 
‘eclipse,’ C for “ moon,” and B for “ obstruction diate pre- 

9” ne 7 = Z misses to 

by the earth.” ¢ ‘Then to inquire whether there is an explain the 
eclipse or not is to inquire whether B exists or not ; Commesion. 
and this is equivalent to inquiring whether there is 
anything to account for it ; if there is, we assert that 
Bis too. Similarly we may ask which of a pair of 
contradictories is true (e.g., having or not having the 
sum of the angles equal to two right angles) ; and 
when we have discovered the answer we know simul- 
taneously both the fact and the reason for it—if the 
premisses are immediate ; otherwise we know the 
fact but not the reason.“ C is “ moon,” A “ eclipse,” 
B “the inability of the moon at its full to cast a 
shadow, there being nothing visible in the way.” 
Then if B, “ inability to cast a shadow although there 
is nothing in the way,” applies to C, and A, “ being 
directly assumed, so that fact and reason are discovered 
simultaneously. 

4 As in the following example, where the minor premiss 
is not immediate, and the real reason has to be sought. 
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93 b 
8 A ‘ i la iva * ~ 
dé to A 70 exdcAourévas, bre pev exdAcizer SfAov, 
8 Y 3 4 \V@ *¥ wv ww Xr ie ad , 
wdTt 8° ovrrw, Kal ott pev eoTw exAcupis* topev, Té 
3° éorw odk topev. Sydou 8 dvros é74 76 A 7H T 
, a 
5 Umdpye, dAdd Sid Ti badpye, TO Cyreiv 7d B ri 
> ‘ - a nv A ~ - A 
€or, TOTEpov avridpagis 7} oTpopy THs aeAvyns 7 
améaBeats. totro 8’ éatlv 6 Adyos Tob érépov dxpov, 
ca > - ~ ww A £ ww > a 
olov év rovrois Tod A+ ore yap % exAcufis avti- 
fpakis b76 ys. ti eat. Bpovty; aupos amdaBeas 
> , A a ~ B | 4 > f 4 
ev véder. Sua ti BpovTa; Sia To amoaBévvvcban 76 
10 top ev 7H véher. vedos T, Bpovrr) A, amdaBeors 
J | ~ A an f ¢ 3 A a 
mupos T0 B. 7 87) 7H veer dmdpyxet 70 B, azro- 
ta A > > ~ 4 lol €. A A 
aBévvurar yap ev adt@ To mip: tovrw Se ro A, 
, Moe 4 ‘ lot ~ a 
ddos* Kat ott ye Adyos 76 B rod A rob aparov 
yw nn XA P a 7 ” £ > > ~ 
akpov. av dé madw todtov addo pécov 7, eK TaV 
mapadoinwy gota, Adywr. 
¢ A A 4 A , 2 \ A 
15 ‘Os pév rotvuv AapBdverat 70 rt €ate Kat ylyveTas 
yrapytov, etpntar, ware avAdAoytopos pev Tod Té 
2 5 ‘ 35° > 58 OnA x P.) A 
éorw od ylyveras odd amdderkis, OffAov pévtou dia 
lot A | x td oe > wv > wv 
auMoytopod Kai dv dmodeiews: dar odt’ dvev 
dmrodeifews €or yu@vat TO TL eat, od eoTw aitiov 
” oe ed > 7 > ~ A ; tae J a 
20 dAdo, obr’ €arw adders adtod, Womep Kal év Tots 
ScavopHyacw cizropev. 
IX. "Eore 8€ trav pév erepdv tt altiov, trav 8° 
obk €or. Wate SiAov ote Kal THY Ti eats TA fev 


1 Zorw ExAeufis n: Exdeupis darw ABA. 





@ Or ‘explanation’; see below. 

> i.e, major. 

* \}dyos seems to have a wider meaning here than in b 6. 
Aristotle means that B either is itself the definition or implies 
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eclipsed,” to B, it is obvious that there is an eclipse, 

but it is not yet obvious why ; and we know that the 
eclipse is a fact, but we do not know what it is. When 

it is clear that A applies to C, to ask why it does so is 
equivalent to asking what B is: whether an obstruc- 

tion or a rotation or an extinction of the moon; and 

this is the definition * of the other extreme ? term, 

vig. (in these examples) A ; because an eclipse is an 
obstruction by the earth of the moon’s light. What 

is thunder? An extinction of fire in a cloud. Why 

does it thunder? Because the fire is being extin- 
guished in the cloud. “Cloud” is C, “thunder” A, 

“ extinction of fire’ B. Then B applies to the cloud, 

C, because the fire is being extinguished in it; and 

A, ‘“ noise,” applies to B ; and B is undoubtedly the and the 
explanation of A, the major term. If B in its turn has Middle term 


another middle term for its cause, this will be one of will consti- 
the remaining explanations °¢ of A. ate en, 

We have now stated how the essence is appre- Thus de- 
hended, and becomes known to us, to the effect that monstra: 
although it does not admit of syllogism or demonstra- not prove 


tion, yet it is through syllogism and demonstration ne are 
that it becomes clear to us.? It follows that the 
essence of a thing which has a cause other than 
itself cannot be known apart from demonstration, 
while at the same time it cannot be demonstrated ; 
as we said ¢ in reviewing the difficulties of the subject. 
IX. Some things have a cause distinct from them- Immediate 
selves, and others have not. Thus it is clear that of °8¢n¢e 


an additional cause which, together with B, constitutes the 
definition. 

@ Although the essence or definition cannot be proved as 
the conclusion of a syllogism, yet syllogism enables us to see 
the facts in their true relation. 

* In chs. ii and iii. * Cf. note on 93 a 3. 
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93 b 
dpeoa Kat dpyat elow, a Kat elvat Kal Ti eoTw 
droféoba def » GAAov Tpomov pavepa mova (o7ep 
25 6 dpbunrucds move kal yap Ti €or Tay povdda 
dmoriberat, Kal Oru €or): Tav 8 éydvTwv poor, 
Kat dv gore Te Erepov altiov THs ovotas, eore bu 
dmodetEews, Worep eimopev, SnABoa, pt) TO TL 
€oTiv amodeKvuvras. 
Xx. ‘Opiapos 8° ered Aéyerau elvat Adyos To8 
30 TL core, pavepov dtu 6 bev Tus €aTat Adyos TOD TL 
onpatver TO dvopa 7) Adyos ETEpos GvopaTwoys, olov 
To Tl onpatver [ri eort]? tplywvov. dmep exovres 
Ort ort, Entobpev Sia ri €or: yadrerdv 8° obtws 
éort AaBetv a pr topev ote éorww. a 8 airia 
elpyra Tporepov Ths Xodendrnros, étt 008? Et 
35 €or 7 ey iopev, GAN’ 7) Kara ovpBeBnrds. (dyos 
oF eis éort dixs, é peev ovvdopm, worep 9 Tuas, 
6 b€ TH Ev al? évds Sy Aobv te) Kard ovpBeBnxds.) 
Eis pev 87) 6 Spos éotiv dpou 6 cipnusevos, dANos o 
éoriv dpos Adyos 6 6 Sndav dea é corw" Gore 6 pev 
94. mpdTcpos onpaiver pev, deixvuct 8 od, 6 8° Borepos 
favepov Gru €aras olov ardderéis Tob Ti €ore, 7 
Bécer Siadépwv tis dmodeiEews. Suapéper yap 
cimreiv Sud zt Bpovta Kal té éore Bpovrn: épet yap 
obtw pev did7t drrooBevvuras Td Tip év Tots vepea: 
1 76 om, ni. 
2 of dor secl. Ross: ri eorw Ff Ad. 





2 In ch. viii. 

» Considered (apparently) as an attribute, not as a subject 
of geometry ; for then it would be a quasi-substance and its 
definition would fall under type (8). 

° 93 a 24 ff. 

4 Of. Met. 1045 a 13, and supra 92 b 32. 
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essences too some are immediate ; 7.e., they are first must be 

principles, and both their existence nnd their defini- oe 

tion have to be assumed or exhibited in some other another 
way. (This is what an arithmetician does: he as- meted: 

sumes both what a unit is, and that it exists.) As for 

things which have a middle term, 7.e., something 

distinct from themselves which is a cause of their 

being, it is possible (as we have said %) to exhibit 

their essence by demonstration, although we do not 

actually demonstrate it. 

X. Since definition means “an account of what a The three 
thing is,” obviously (1) one kind of definition will be Gitsor 
an explanation of the meaning of the name, or of an 
equivalent denomination ; e.g., it will explain the 
meaning of “ triangularity.”"’ If we are aware that 
such a thing exists, we inquire why it exists ; but it 
is difficult to apprehend in this way the definition 
of things which we do not know to exist. We have 
explained above ¢ the cause of this difficulty, viz., 
that we do not really know, except in an accidental 
sense, whether the thing exists or not. (An account 
may be a unity in two ways: either by connexion, 
like the Ilad,* or because it exhibits one term as 
predicated of one other term in a non-accidental 
relation.) 

The above is one definition of definition ; but (2) 
in another sense definition is a form of words which 
explains why a thing exists. Thus type (1) conveys 
a meaning but does not prove, whereas type (2) will 
obviously be a quasi-demonstration of the essence, 
differing from demonstration in the arrangement of 
its terms. ‘To explain why it thunders is not the same 
as to explain what thunder is. In the former case we 
shall say “ because the fire is being extinguished in 
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@ Continuous ‘‘ because its premisses are parts which are 
conterminous (as linked by middle terms), and there is a 
movement from premisses to conclusion. Definition re- 
sembles rather the indivisible simplicity of a point ” (Mure). 

> See 93 b 21 ff. 

¢ The three types are recapitulated in reverse order. 

4 i.e, in the arrangement of the terms (cf. 94 a 2). 

¢ Three of these causes belong to Aristotle’s standard doc- 
trine of causation as set out in Phys. II. iii; but here the 
place of the material cause, which is inappropriate for the 
present logical purpose, is taken by the “ necessitating con- 
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the clouds ” ; but the answer to the question “ What 
is thunder ?” is “ Noise due to the extinguishing of 
fire in the clouds.’’ Thus the same account is ex- 
pressed in a different way ; in one form it is a con- 
tinuous * demonstration, in the other a definition. 
Further, whereas thunder can be defined as a noise 
in the clouds, which is the conclusion of the syllogism 
that demonstrates the essence, (3) the definition of 
immediate terms ? consists in an indemonstrable as- 
sumption of their essence. 

Thus in one sense ° definition is an indemonstrable 
account of the essence ; in another it is a logical 
inference of the essence, differing from demonstration 
in grammatical form @; and in a third it is the con- 
clusion of the syllogism which demonstrates the 
essence. The foregoing discussion shows clearly (a) Summary of 
in what sense essence is demonstrable, and in what {h!s ceva 
sense it is not; (6) of what things the essence is ceding 
demonstrable, and of what it is not ; (c) the different sapiens: 
aspects of definition; (d) in what sense it does or 
does not exhibit the essence ; (e) what things are or 
are not definable ; (f) the relation of definition to 
demonstration ; (g) in what sense there can be 
definition and demonstration of the same thing. 

XI. We only think that we have knowledge of a The four 
thing when we know its cause. There are four kinds [nds pf 
of cause: the essence, the necessitating conditions, ee 
the efficient cause which started the process, and the ‘neuen 
final cause. All these are exhibited through the eas 


dition ” or “ ground.” The formula (barely eprenieible in 
1 


English) by which Aristotle describes this recalls the defini- 
tion of syllogism (An. Pr. 24 b 18 ff.), and in 1. 24 it becomes 
plain that he has in mind the conjunction of two premisses 
as the ground of their conclusion. Although there is some 
analogy between this ground and the material cause, there 
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is no reason to suppose that Aristotle means to identify them. 
The error of such a view is fully demonstrated by Ross ad 
loc. Here it is enough to point out that the material could 
never be equated with the formal cause (a 34 infra). Aris- 
totle is simply trying (with qualified success) to offer an 
analysis of causation which will enable him to represent each 
type of cause as a kind of middle term. 

* Irom the sequel it appears that this odd and perhaps 
deliberately vague phrase is intended to mean that each type 
can actually serve as middle term in a syllogism. 

> i.e. common. 

¢ The choice of ‘‘ the half of two right angles ” as middle 
term clearly implies that Aristotle had in mind a proof in 
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middle term.* (1) There is no necessitating ground 
if only one premiss is assumed; two at least are 
necessary ; and the condition is satisfied when the 
premisses have one » middle term. Thus the assump- 
tion of this one term necessitates the conclusion. 
This is clear from the following example. Why is the 
angle in a semicircle a right angle ? What is the 
ground of its being a right angle? Let A be a right 
angle, B the half of two right angles, C the angle in a 
semicircle.¢ Then the cause for the attachment of 
A, right angle, to C, the angle in a semicircle, is B ; 
for this is equal to A, and the angle C to B, since B 
is the half of two right angles. Thus the fact that 
B is the half of two right angles is the ground neces- 
sitating that A applies to C, z.e. (by our assumption), 
that the angle in a semicircle is a right angle. Now 


which this expression occurred (probably) at the penultimate 
step; ¢.g., not the proof of fet. 1051 a 27 (cited by Ross), 
nor that of Euclid iii. 21, but the interpolated proof which 
follows the latter, to this effect : 
BAC isan Z in the semicircle A 
ABC, centre O. Since OB, OA, 
OC are radii, ZOBA = ZOAB 
and ZOCA=ZOAC. Then 
ZAOC =2ZBAO, and ZAOB 


=2ZCAO. 
“. ZBAC=ZBA0O+ ZCAO= B ray Cc 
4(ZAOC + ZAOB)=4} Z BOC 


=4(2 rt.Zs)=a rtZ. 

(So Heath, Mathematics in Aristotle, p. 72.) It is tempting 
to think that Aristotle might have directly perceived that 
ZBAC =} the flat Z BOC standing on the same are; for 
this would go far to justify “‘ some such definition of the 
rightness of the angle in a semicircle as its being right in 
consequence of being the half of two right angles,’ for 
which “little can be said’ (Ross ad loc.) But although 
Aristotle was an acute mathematician, it is hardly likely that 
he was so far in advance of his times. 
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this * is the same as the essence, inasmuch as it is 
what the definition implies. (2) The cause in the (2) the 
sense of essence has also been proved to be the “°° 
middle.? (3) Why did the Persian expedition * come (3) the 
against Athens? or in other words, what was the @jicient 
cause of her becoming involved in war? Because 
Athens had, in company with Eretria, raided Sardis ¢; 
this was what first started the war. <A is “ war,” 
B “ unprovoked aggression,”’ C “‘ Athens.”’ ‘Then B, 
unprovoked aggression. applies to C, Athens; and 
A applies to B, because war is made upon those who 
commit an aggressive wrong. So A, becoming in- 
volved in war, applies to B, the side which began 
hostilities ; and B in its turn applies to C, Athens, 
because she began hostilities. Thus here too the 
cause—the efficient cause—is a middle. (4) Now and (4) the 
take the case where the cause is final : e.g., Why does Sal suse, 
one take a walk? In order to be healthy. What is abandias 
the object of a house ? Preservation of the contents. aneee 
The final causes are respectively health and preserva- 
tion. It makes no difference whether we ask why or 
for what purpose one should take a walk after dinner. 
C stands for “ walking after dinner,” B for “ normal 
digestion,” ® and A for “health.” Let us assume 
that walking after dinner possesses the attribute of 
promoting normal digestion, and that the latter is 
conducive to health ; because it is generally accepted 
that B, normal digestion, applies to C, taking a walk, 
and that A, healthful, applies to B. Then what is the 
reason why A, the final cause, applies to C? The 

> In ch. viii; ¢f. also 93 b 38 ff. 

¢ Under Datis in 490 B.c. 

4 Under Aristagoras in 497 B.c. 

¢ Literally “ food not floating on the surface,”’ with the 
added qualification in ]. 15 “ at the mouth of the stomach.” 
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* This passage is not clearly thought out, and interpreta- 
tion can only be tentative. It seems that up to this point 
Aristotle only professes to enunciate a syllogism of which the 
major term is a final cause. In so doing he overlooks (or 
disregards) the fact that a final cause can only function as 
such in a “ practical ” syllogism, whereas the one which he 
has in mind seems to be demonstrative, viz., 


What promotes digestion is healthful 
Walking after dinner promotes digestion 
.. Walking after dinner is healthful. 


This is valid, but it proves nothing about health qua final 
cause. Aristotle would probably justify his reasoning on 
teleological grounds by arguing that walking, etc., is healthful 
because it is an activity subserving a natural end; but this 
is really another matter. 

Ross, who interprets the passage quite differently, supposing 
that Aristotle is already trying to exhibit the final cause as 
middle term, shows that in this case the middle term must 
be not “ health ” but “ desirous of being healthy ” (Those 
who wish to be healthy walk after dinner, This man desires 
to be healthy, Therefore this man walks after dinner), and 
comments “ Aristotle is in fact mistaken in his use of the 
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answer is “ B, normal digestion.” * This is a sort of 
definition of A, because A will be explained by this 
means.? Why does B apply to C? Because health 
is the condition represented by B. ‘The expressions ¢ 
should be transposed, and then the several facts will 
become clearer. In these examples the order of 
events is the reverse of what it is in the case of 
efficient causes. There it is the middle term that 
must come first’; but here it is the minor term C, 
and the end or purpose comes last. 


The same effect may obtain both for a purpose and Possibility 
as a necessary consequence, as, e.g., light shines of douple 


notion of final cause. It is never the so-called final cause 
that is operative, but the desire of an object ; and this desire 
operates as an efficient cause, being what corresponds, in 
the case of purposive action, to a mechanical or chemical 
cause in physical action.” If my view is right, this criticism 
is scarcely Justified. Moreover, it obscures the correlativity 
of the final and efficient causes: if it is the desire that 
‘* operates,’’ that desire is still excited by the object of desire 
(the mouse wants the cheese, and the cheese attracts the 
mouse); the two are always complementary and often no 
more than different aspects of a single fact. 

> Aristotle now tries to show that A, the final cause, can 
stand as middle between B and C. The steps seem to be: 
(1) B is “‘a sort of definition’ of A; 7.¢., the final is expres- 
sible in terms of the efficient cause. (2) Similarly vice versa. 
(3) Thercfore A and B are convertible, and B can be proved 
of C through A. 

If this interpretation (which is virtually the same as Mure’s) 
is correct, Aristotle can hardly be acquitted of juggling with 
terms, although the interdependence of efficient and final 
causes (noted above) and the tendency of both to merge in 
the formal cause (Jet. 1044 b 1, 1070 b 26) provide some 
justification. 

¢ Or perhaps ‘“‘ definitions,” A being defined in terms of 
B, and vice versa. ‘The vagueness of the language suggests 
that Aristotle is not quite satisfied with his demonstration. 

4 Not really first, but before the major. 
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1 67 add. Ross, habent comm. (?). 


« The lantern is probably of the type implied by A. in 
Hist. An. 531 a 5, with a cylindrical parchment shield (76 
xdxaw Sépua); and the light-particles pass through the pores 
of the parchment. The theory goes back to Empedocles 
(fr. 84, quoted in De Sensu 437 b 26 ff.), as no doubt does the 
similar theory about the burning-glass (supra 88 a 14) attri- 
buted to Gorgias, who was his pupil. 

> The purpose is surely artificial, not (as Ross thinks) an 
instance of natural design ; for the translucence of (oiled ?) 
parchment can hardly be tied to this particular use. If the 
example is meant to be exactly parallel with that which 
follows, it is ill-chosen. 
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through a lantern. Being composed of particles 
smaller than the pores (in the shield) of the lan- 
tern,* it cannot help passing through them (assum- 
ing that this is how the light is propagated) ; but it 
also shines for a purpose, so that we may not stumble.® 
If, then, an effect can obtain for two causes, can it 
also be brought about by two causes ?—e.g., if it 
thunders both because there must be a hissing and 
roaring as the fire ¢ is extinguished, and also (as the 
Pythagoreans hold) to threaten the souls in Tartarus 
and make them fear.¢ There are plenty of such 
examples, especially among the processes and pro- 
ducts of nature ; because nature in one aspect acts 
with a purpose and in another from necessity. Now 
necessity is of two kinds: one acts in accordance 
with the nature or natural tendency of an object, the 
other forcibly opposes it (thus both the upward and 
the downward movements of a stone are due to 
necessity, but not to the same necessity *). Among 
the products of rational thought some, such as a 
house or a statue, never owe their existence to spon- 
taneity or necessity but always to some purpose ; 
others, like health and security, may also be due to 
chance. It is especially in circumstances that admit 
of more than one result, when the process is not due 
to chance, so that the end is some good, that design 


¢ Se., of the lightning. ‘The Greek seems to call for Ross’s 
67, which has some support from the commentators; but I 
am by no means confident that Aristotle wrote it. It really 
looks as though the ef before Bpov7a were intended to serve 
twice over. 

4 T know of no other authority for this doctrine. 

¢ The downward movement is the stone’s natural tendency 
to find its proper place in the universe (cf. De Caelo IV. iv); 
the upward is imparted by some external force. 
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* In the preceding examples the causes are both formal 
and efficient. Aristotle does not say explicitly that causes 
which are not simultaneous with their effects are not formal 
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occurs ; it may be either natural or artificial. No 
designed result is due to chance. 

XII. Present, past and future events are caused Causes 
in just the same way as existing facts. The cause is end 
always the middle term ; but whereas the cause of a their effects. 
fact is a fact, the cause of a present event is a present 
event, and similarly with the past and the future. 
E.g., why has an eclipse occurred? Because the 
earth has come in between; and an eclipse is coming 
about because the earth ts coming in between, will be 
because the earth sill be in between, and zs because 
the earth zs in between. What is ice? Assume that 
it is frozen water. Water is C, frozen A; the cause 
is the middle term B, complete failure of heat. Then 
B applies to C, and A, “ frozen,” applies to B. Ice 
forms when B comes about, has formed or will form 
when B has come or will come about. 

Causes and effects which are related in this way # 
occur simultaneously when they occur at all, whether 
in the present, past or future ; and co-exist when 
they exist. But the question suggests itself whether, Can causes 
as is commonly supposed, events which do not occur 6\40 Pre. 
simultaneously in continuous time can be related as effects ? 
cause and effect—a past effect having a cause in the 
remoter past, a future effect a cause in the nearer 
future, and a present effect too a cause prior to it ? 
On this view inference is possible from the posterior Ifso, we can 
past event (although past events have their origin in Mer (he 


cause from 


previous events °)—and therefore the same is true of ed Sheet 
ie 


effect from 


but may be efficient or material ; but he may intend to imply the cause. 


it. 

® This qualification comes in oddly here. It seems to be 
merely a reminder that Aristotle does not dispute the causal 
connexion, although he does not accept it as a sufficient basis 
for inference. 
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30 yeyvopevwy woatrws. do S€ Tob mporépov odbK 
” = > \ ta iz Lf 7Q9 4 
éoTw: olov eet 765€ yéyover, dr. 768° Borepov 
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dopictov ot dpicbévros gorat Tob ypovov wor’ 
2 A a > 3 A b a rd 4Q9 > A 
emel tobr’ aAnfes eimeiv yeyovevat, 768° aAnbés 
eizeiv yeyovévat Td vorepov: év ydp TH perakd 
35 pedOos ora 76 ciety Toro, 78n Darépov yeyo- 
x Ld > > A , i Spe ard: | a > rs 299 
votos. 68° adros Adyos Kal émi Tob ecopévov, od 
3% A , ? 4Q> A A 4 ia la 
éret 708€ yeéyove, TAS’ EoTaL. TO yap pécov opd- 
yovov Set elvar, THY yevouevwv yevopevov, TOV €ad- 
> ré ~ , ~ 
pevay eodpevov, TOV ‘yuyvopevun yryvdéuevoy, TOV 
~ A “A 
dvrwy dv Tob bé yeyove Kal Tob dora odK évdéxerae 
40 elvat dpdyovov. et. ovTe adpioTov evddeyerat elvar 
‘ , A A HOH? € a fol A 
95b TOV ypovov Tov peTAaeD oH Wpropevor: PebSos yap 
€orat TO eimelvy ev TH petrakv. éemoKemréov bé tt 
oe A 
TO GUVEXOV WOTE META TO yeyovevat TO ylyvecbaL 
aw x a ~ 
imdpyew ev Tols mpaypacw. 7 SfAov Ste obK €or 
* But it might, of course, be true to say that Y will 
happen; therefore Aristotle proceeds to deal with this 
possibility. 
> As Ross points out, ‘‘ Aristotle says more than he means 
here,”’ for this principle would exclude inference from present 
to past events, which he explicitly allows. 
© Tf the effect does not follow immediately (as it does when 
‘‘ simultaneous ”’ with its cause) other factors may either 
delay it so that it does not occur within a definite period of 
time, or prevent it from happening at all. Thus while the 
cause can be inferred as a necessary precondition of the 
effect, the effect cannot be inferred to be a necessary con- 
sequence. On the whole question see Introd. pp. 15 f. 
4 The discussion is inconclusive; its superficiality is at 


least partly due to an ambiguity in the terms used, and to 
the lack of a Greek participle expressing continuous action 
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present events—but not from the prior; e.g., we 
cannot argue that because X happened Y happened 
subsequently (and similarly in the case of future 
events) ; whether the interval be defined or not, it 
will not follow that because it is true to say that X 
has happened, it is also true to say that the posterior 
event Y has happened ; because during the interval 
it will be false to say that Y has happened,? whereas 
X has happened already. The same argument applies 
to future events : it does not follow, because X has 
happened, that Y will happen. (1) The middle term 
must be homogeneous with the extremes : past when 
they are past, future when they are future, present 
when they are present, existent fact when they are 
existent facts ®; and nothing can be homogeneous at 
once with what is past and what is future. (2) The 
interval between cause and effect can neither be 
indefinite nor definite ; because during the interval 
it will be false to assert the effect.¢ We must investi- 
gate what is the bond of continuity that makes a 
present process follow the completion of a past event.4 
It is surely obvious that a present process is not con- 


in past time. Aristotle asks what is the connexion between 
a past event (yeyovds or yevdopevor, ‘‘ a thing-having-happened) 
and a present one (yryrdpevor, “ a thing-happening ”). But 
the former also means a completed process, or the completion 
of a process, and the latter a process still continuing. Since 
the completion of a process is momentary, it is indivisible 
and has no extremes (Phys. 235 b 30 ff.) and cannot be con- 
tiguous (i.e., immediately successive: Phys. 227 a 6, Met. 
1069 a 2) either to another completion or to a process ; just 
as a point cannot be contiguous either to another point or to 
a line (which is not, of course, to be thought of as a finite 
aggregate of points), What Aristotle overlooks is that the 
completion of one process might coincide with the terminal 
point of a line: in other words, two processes may be actually 
continuous and separable only at an imaginary moment. 
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> td , / > X \ , 
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vov ‘yeyevnpévou Sud TO avrd: TO pev yap yeyre- 
pevov Staiperdv, 76 dé yeyovds ddiaipeTov. womep 

és! Al 4 w 
ovv ypapun mpos oTLypnY exer, ovTwW TO yiyVvd- 

\ ‘ , > ¥. 

10 fevov mpds TO yeyovds: evuTdpyet yap dmeipa yeyo- 
vora év TO yeyvoueve. pGAdrov dé davepOs ev tots 
kabdXou mept KWATEWS Sef AcyOHvar wepl rovrwr. 

Tlepi pe obv Tob mis av edetiis yeyvoperns Tis 
yevéocws eXou TO }éoov TO airvov émt tooobrov 

15 eiAnddw. davdykn yap Kal év tovtTos TO péaov 
Kal TO mpa@Tov aucoa elvar. olov Td A yéyovev 
> \ * / WA \ \ , ” 
ere to I’ yéyovev (dorepov 5é ro I’ yéyovev, éu- 

A ‘ > \ A \ 6.7 a) >? , 
mpoabev dé ro A: apy) 5é ro I’ dia 70 eyydrepov 
Tot viv elvat, 6 eorw apy) Tod ypdvov). ro dé T 
yéyovev ci 76 A yéyove: 708 51) A yevopevov avdyxy 

2070 A yeyovévat. airiov dé 7d I’: rod yap A yevo- 
pévov 76 T' avayny yeyoveva, rob 8€ T yeyovdros 

/ 4 / 4 A 
dvadyKn mpdrepov To A yeyovévar. otrw dé Aap- 
nv > 
Bdvovte 7O pécov orioerat mov eis duecov, 7) dei 

cal a 2 , 
mapeptrecetrat Sia TO dmretpov; ov ydp é€orw éxdpe- 

\ , ” 2d , 4] iAAN? mw 
vov yeyoves yeyovdtos, womTep éAéxOn. dAd’ dpéa- 

25 abat ye duws avayKyn an’ auécou’ Kal dno Tob viv 

1 dx’ dudoov n, Waitz: dad pésou ABd: dé rob péoou 
comm, 





9 See Phys. IV. x-xiv and VI, where Aristotle discusses 
problems relating to time and continuity, and ef. Introd. p. 15. 
> de, the immediate cause (causa cognoscendi). 
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tiguous with a past completion ; no more than one 
completed process is with another. Such completions 
are limits and indivisible. They are no more con- 
tiguous than are points in a line; both are equally 
indivisible. Tor the same reason a present process 
cannot be contiguous with the completion of a past 
event, because the former is divisible and the latter 
is not. Thus the relation of a present process to the 
completion of a past event is like that of a line to a 
point because in a process there is an infinite number 
of completions. We must treat this subject more ex- 
plicitly, however, in our general discussion of Motion.@ 

We may take it that we have now shown how, in 
a sequence of events, the middle term can contain 
the cause. Here again the middle and major terms 
must be immediately connected. E.g., A has hap- 
pened because C has happened. C is the later, 
A the earlier event; but C is the starting-point, 
because it is nearer to the present, which is the 
starting-point in time. Now C has happened if D has 
happened. Thenif D happens A must have happened. 
But the cause ® is C, because if D happens C must 
have happened, and if C has happened A must have 
happened first. But if we take the middle term in 
this way, will the series terminate somewhere in an 
immediate premiss, or will it be infinite and always 
admit of the insertion of another term ?—because 
one past event is not contiguous with another, as we 
have observed above.” In any case we must start 
from an immediate connexion and the present time.? 


¢ 95 b 3-6. 

4 Or perhaps (as Ross, following the commentators, pre- 
fers), ‘* we must start from a connexion that is immediate and 
is the first of the series, reckoning back from the present.’ 
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~ > a 
9a dvriotpépew eativ. SdédeucTae S€ Toito év Tots 
Tpwartos, OTL avriaTpéder TA ovpTTEepdopaTa’ TO Oe 
KUKA@ TobTé éoTw. emi bé TeV epywv datverar 
ade: BeBpeyperys, THs ys dvdiyen arpioa vyeveoar,” 
Tovrov O€ yevouevov védos, Tovrov dé yevopevou 
5 vowp' TovTov Sé€ yevoudvou dvayen BeBpéxOar 
a ~ io ~ a a 
Thy yhv: Toro 8 Avro €€ dpyfs, Bore KUKAw TeEpt- 
~ a. aw ‘vy 
edndvbev Evds yap ait@v stovoby 6vTos €repov 
iS ~ 
€or, Kakeivov dAdo, Kai TOUTOU TO TPAToV. 
” > x ‘, 0 5X (eee A 
Kore 8 ea pev yryvdpeva Kabddov (det Te yap 
1 oixia yéyovev Ross, habet Eustratins: olkiay yeyovévat 
codd. 


2 Oepédos n, Eustratius: depéAcov. 
3 yivecbac Aldina, Bekker. 
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Similarly too in respect of the future. If it is true 
to say that D will be, it must be true at an earlier 
time to say that A will be. But C is the cause of A ; 
because if D will be, C will be before it; and if C 
will be, A will be before C is. Here again the series 
will be infinitely divisible in the same way as before, 
because future events are not contiguous with one 
another. In this case too we must take as our start- 
ing-point an immediate connexion. ‘The principle 
is exemplified in practical affairs. If a house has 
come into being, stones must have been cut and come 
into being. Why? Because the fact that a house 
has come into being implies that so has a foundation ; 
and if so, stones must have come into being first. 
Again, if there is to be a house, similarly there will 
be stones first. The proof, as before, is by the middle 
term; there will be a foundation before there is a 
house. 

It is a matter of observation that events sometimes 
occur in a cycle. This is possible when the middle 
and extreme terms are reciprocal consequents ; be- 
cause under these conditions the sequence is con- 
vertible. It has been shown in the first part of our 
treatise that conclusions are convertible,* and this is 
a form of cyclic sequence. The following is a prac- 
tical example. When the earth is wet mist must 
form, and after mist comes cloud, and after cloud 
rain, and after rain the earth must be wet. This was 
the point from which we started, so events have 
moved inacycle. Any one of them leads to another, 
and that to a third, and that back to the first. 

Some events occur universally (for a given state or 


@ §8e., if both premisses are convertible. Cf. An. Pr. U. 
vy, and supra 73 a 6 ff. 
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170n: xal ABd. 





* For “ usual ”’ events as objects of science cf. Met. 1026 
b 27 ff., 1064 b 32 ff. 
> Viz., that in a syllogism which leads to a causal defini- 
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process may be true always and of every case), while 
others occur not always but usually % ; e.g., not every 
male human being grows hair on the chin, but it 
happens usually. In such cases the middle term too 
must be a usual event. If A is predicated universally 
of B, and B universally of C, A must also be pre- 
dicated of C, and of all C; because “ universally ”’ 
means always and in every case. But ex hypothest A 
is predicated usually of C. Then the middle term B 
must also be “ usual.’’ Thus the immediate pre- 
misses of usual events must also describe states or 
processes which are usual. 

XIII. We have explained above how the essence How to 
is distributed among the terms,? and in what sense Pa 
it does or does not admit of demonstration or defini- in a defini- 
tion.¢ Let us now consider how we should hunt for "™ 
the attributes which are predicated as elements in 
the definition. 

Of the permanent ¢ attributes of any given sub- by collect- 
ject some have a wider application—not, however, pus” 
beyond the genus. By an attribute with a wider sale with 
application I mean one which applies universally to species but 
a particular subject, and also to some other. L.g., not with 
there are attributes which apply to every 3 and also genera. 
to what is not 3, in the way that “ being ’’ applies to 3 
and also to subjects which are not numbers.f On the 
other hand, oddness applies to every 3, and has a 


tion of an attribute the attribute must be the major, the 
cause the middle, and the subject the minor term (93 a 14 ff.). 

¢ In chs, viii-x. 4 j,e,, non-accidental, 

¢ Others—viz., properties and some differentiae—do not ; 
but they are not in question here. Note that we are now 
concerned with the definition of substances. 

? This type is mentioned only to be dismissed, because it 
extends beyond the genus, number, 
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1 xabddov Ross: dvayxata codd. 
2 ahetov AB. 8 aAetov D, Bekker. 





@ i.e, this complex of attributes. 

» 4.e, as neither having factors nor being the sum of two 
or more numbers, 3=2+1, but 1 was regarded not as a 
number itself but as the ‘‘ measure ” or “ starting-point ” of 
number (dAZet. 1088 a 4 ff.). 
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wider application, because it applies to 5 too; but 
it does not extend beyond the genus, because 5 is a 
number, and nothing outside the genus number is 
odd. It is attributes of this kind that we must select, 
up to the point where, although singly they have a 
wider extension of meaning than the subject, collec- 
tively they have not ; for this * must be the essence 
of the thing. .g., 3 has the following universal 
attributes : it is a number, it is odd, it is prime in 
both senses, as being neither measurable by number 
nor composed of numbers.” We now have the essence 
of 3: a number, odd, prime, and prime in this par- 
ticular sense. The first two of these attributes apply 
to all odd numbers, and the last also applies to 2; 
but no other number has them all. Now since we 
have shown above ® that attributes which are pre- 
dicated as elements in the definition are universal,? 
and that universal attributes are necessary, and 
since the selected attributes are elements in the 
definition of 3 (or of any other subject in the case of 
which they are so selected), then “ threeness ” 
must consist in just these attributes. That they 
constitute its essence is clear from the following 
argument. If this combination of attributes were 
not the essence of 3, it must be a sort of genus, either 
with or without a name of its own. Then its applica- 
tion must extend beyond 3. Let us assume that the 
genus is such as to have the widest possible applica- 
tion. Then if it applies to nothing else but individual 
3s, it must be ‘‘ threeness”’: for we must further 
assume that the essence of any given thing is the 


© Book I, ch, iv. 
4 Ross’s emendation, though supported by no evidence, 
seems to be required by the argument. 
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1 zois Ross: ais. 





@ j,e., those which exhibit the properties of the genus in 
their simplest form. 3 and 2 are the first odd and even 
numbers ; straight lines and circles are the simplest lines ; 
the right angle is that by which other angles are measured 
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last predicate of this kind that applies to the indi- 
viduals. Similarly any other combination of attri- 
butes thus exhibited will be the essence of the subject 
in question. 

In making a systematic study of a whole class of 
objects, one should first divide the genus into the 
primary ¢ infimae species (e.g., number into 3 and 2), 
and then try to arrive at the definitions of these 
(e.g., of straight line, circle and right angle) by the 
methods described above ; then, after ascertaining 
what the category of the genus is (e.g., whether it is 
quantity or quality), examine its peculiar properties 
in the light of the primary common attributes. 
The attributes of subjects which are compounded of 
these infimae species will become clear from the 
definitions (of the latter), because in every case the 
starting-point is the definition and the simple subject 
and attributes belong per se only to simple subjects, 
and to others indirectly. For investigations of this 
kind division in accordance with the differentiae is 
useful ; how it exhibits the facts has been explained 
above.” But for inferring the essential nature of a 
subject its use is limited, as I shall explain. It might 
indeed seem that it has no use at all, but proceeds by 
direct assumption, just as if one took the facts for 
granted without employing division ; but it makes 
an appreciable difference whether the predicates are 
stated in the right order, e.g., whether you say 
“animal, tame, two-footed,” or “ two-footed, animal, 
tame,” because if every definiendum consists of 
and defined. When the essence of these has been grasped 
and formulated, we can compare their properties with those 
of the other infimae species, and so, working steadily up- 
wards, systematize the whole genus. 

> Inch. v; cf. also An. Pr. I. xxxi. 
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, + , (Meg sf ~ o \ 4 > 
dvo €ari, Kal €v TL TO EGov yyEpov, Kat mddw éx 
4 ‘ ~ ~ eee. 8 hee) J re ? 
rovtov Kal Tihs Suadopas 6 avOpwros 7 étt SymoT 
éotl TO Ev yeyvopevov, dvayKatov SieAdpevov aire?- 
aba. tt mpds TO dev Tapadimely ev TH Th eoriw 
otTw povws evdéxerar. OTav yap TO mpa&Tov An- 
al ~ / 
$09 yévos, av pev Tdv Katwlév tia Sdiarpécewy 
AapPdvy, odk éumecetra: dmav eis tobro, olov od 
~ ~ cy ge We a 4 > ‘ A 
nav C@ov 7 ordTrEpov 7) axildmtepov, GAA wrnVvov 
{Gov drav: todtov yap Svadopa avtyn. mparTn dé 
8 ie > 4 , > Hv cd C ~ > s 
tapopa éots bawov eis nv admav Cov eumimrer. 
¢ , A *. ~ ” Xr ¢ La ‘ fal ” 
Opoiws b€ Kai Ta&v GAwy éxdotov, Kal Tov ew 
yevav Kal trav tm’ adrd, olov dpvifos, eis Hv dras 
* 5 ee , > a a ? ‘4 4 X i 
dpvis, Kal ixQUos, cis hv amas ixBus. otrw pev odv 
/ wv 2 Z, Bid > \ , 
Badilovre gorw €idévar Gre oddév mapadrdAemrat: 
” X \ ~ > ca ‘ X > tA 
dAAws Sé Kai mapadireiv avayKkatoy Kat wn «idévar. 
Fk A cal A ¢ # ¥. , 
Oddsév Sé det Tov dpifdpevov Kal drarpodpevov 
a bias A m” Es > ts f la 
dmavra eidévat Ta Gvta. Kaito. dddvvarév daal 
twes elvar tas Siadopas ciddvar Tas mpds EKacToOV 
3 > 4 ca mw 3} ~ ~ > 
py «tddTa exaoTov dvev S€ tav Siadopdv odk 
> 4 io f * = A A 8 , Ae: 
elvat Exactov <idévat: ob yap pr diadéper, Tadrov 
elvar ToUTw, ob bé Siadéper, ETEpov TovTOV. TmpaTov 
Lev obv TotTo Yeddos* od yap kata macav Stadopay 
érepov: ToAAal yap diadopai drdpxovor Tots adtois 
~ wt > ? RA > > / > A > c / 
T@ €ider, GAN’ od Kat’ obatav obb€ Kal” ard. elra 





¢ Viz., genus and differentia. At every stage of division 
the compound of these becomes the generic element in the 
next stage below. 

> All the commentators refer this argument to Speusippus. 
For his, Plato’s and Aristotle’s attitudes towards division ¢f. 
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two elements,® and “ animal, tame ” is a unity, and 
if “ man” (or whatever single species we are trying 
to define) consists in its turn of this genus plus its 
differentia, we must use division in assuming the 
elements. Besides, this is the only way to ensure 
that no element in the definition is omitted. If, after 
taking the highest genus, we next take one of the 
lower divisions, the class which we are dividing will 
not all fall into this division, e.g., not every animal is 
either whole-winged or split-winged, although every 
winged animal is one or the other, because this is the 
class to which the differentia belongs. The primary 
differentia of ‘ animal” is that into which all “ ani- 
mal” falls. The same applies to every one of the 
other genera, whether co-ordinate or subaltern; the 
primary differentia of “ bird ” or “ fish ” is that into 
which all “ bird ” or “ fish ” falls. If you proceed in 
this way you can be sure that nothing has been left 
out ; otherwise omissions are bound to occur, without 
any possibility of detection. 

In defining by division there is no need to know all 
the facts. Some,’ however, maintain that it is im- 
possible to know the differentiae between each thing & 
and the rest without knowing each thing sev erally, 
and impossible to know each thing severally without 
knowing the differentiae; because if A does not 
differ from B, they are identical, and if it does differ, 
they are distinct species. Now in the first place this 
is false, because not every differentia entails a specific 
distinction; many differentiae are attributable (but 
neither essentially nor per se) to things which are 


Specifically the same. Secondly, when one takes a 


Cherniss, Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy, i. 
59-63. 
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7 / > , ‘ A A ‘ ¢ 
orav AdBy Tavrikeiueva Kal THY Svadopav Kai 67t 
wav éprinre. evtaida 7 evratba, Kai AdBn ev 
Batépw 76 C(nrodpevov elvat, Kai Tobro yyvdoKn, 

? A ‘ v ? / wn A » , bom & Oe 4 : 
ovdev diadéper eidevar 7} pt) eidévar ef” dowy KaTn- 

~ ” € tf ‘ 3! er nv 
yopodvra dAdwy ai duadopat. davepov yap ore av 

a , ww > ~ e ro a 
ottw Badilewv €APn cis Tatra dv pnKere €or Sia- 

- a 5: , ~ bs 4 A 2» oF > , 
dopa, éEec tov Adyov Tis odaias. TO 8 arav éeumi- 
, > ie 
mrew eis THY Statpeow, av H avriketueva wv uy Eore 
vA wy > x 4, o 
peta€d, otk airnua: avdykn yap dmav év Barépw 
abta@v elvar, etmep exelvou Siadopa éeore.* 

Eis 5€ 76 Kkatackevalew dpov bid Tay Sdiaipé- 
sewv tpidv det otoydlecbat, rob AaBety Ta Kary- 
yopovpeva ev TH Ti eo7t, Kal Taira Ta€as +i mp@rov 

a ~ 

H SevTEpov, Kal 6Tt TabTa TdvTa. EoTe dé ToUTWY 
a ~ A ~ , oe ‘ 

év mpAtov dia Tob Svvacba, worep mpos cupPeBy- 
Kos aovAdoyioacbar ott drdpyer, Kal did TOD yévous 
KaTackeudoat. To d€ Ta€ar ws Set ora eav TO 

~ U ~ te es a a ~ 
mpa@tov AdBn. toirto 8 e€orar éav AngOF 6 waow 
axodovbe?, exeivy S€ py TavTa: avayKn yap eivat 
~ ‘a ~ 

zt towodrov. Andbévros 8€ rovTov dyn emt Trdv 
KaTW O adTos Tpdmos: SevTEpov yap TO TaV aGAAwY 
mp@tov €oTrat, Kal tpitov To TaV exopevwv- 
adaipeDévros yap Tob dvwlev 7d exdpevov TeV 


1 gore d, comm. (?), Ross: éorat. 





@ 4.¢,, the definition. 

> A topic (rézos) is a commonplace of argument, or set of 
rules for cogent reasoning, such as are to be found in Aris- 
totle’s Topics. They are not scientific but dialectical, since 
they are based upon premisses which are not necessarily 
true, but merely probable as being generally accepted. They 
are valuable both as an equipment for serious debate and as 
a supplement to scientific discussion, since they help (as in 
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pair of opposite attributes and the differentia which 
distinguishes them, and assumes that every individual 
falls under one or the other, and then assumes that 
the given term is contained in one of the two, and 
knows that class, it does not matter whether he 
knows or does not know all the other terms of which 
the differentiae are predicable ; because clearly, if 
he proceeds in this way until he reaches the point 
where there is no further differentia, he will have the 
formula of the essence.¢ It is not an “‘ assumption ” 
to assert that every member of the genus must fall 
under one or the other division, if the opposites are 
exhaustive ; because every member of a genus must 
be in one or the other of two species distinguished 
by a differentia of that genus. 

In order to establish a definition by division, we 
must keep three things in mind: (1) to select attri- 
butes which describe the essence, (2) to arrange them 
in order of priority, and (3) to make sure that the 
selection is complete. (1) The first object can be 
achieved through the possibility of establishing the 
genus and differentia by the topic » of genus, just as 
we can infer the inherence of an attribute by the 
topic of accident. (2) We can arrange the attributes 
correctly if we take first the first in order, i.e., that 
which is implied by, but does not imply, all the rest ; 
there must be one such term. When we have selected 
this, we can proceed at once in the same way with 
the lower terms; the second will be the first of the 
remainder, and the third the first of those imme- 
diately following (because when the first of a series 


the present instance) to establish facts or judgements which 
do not admit of actual demonstration. Books Lf and ILI of 
the Topics deal with accidents and Book IV with genera. 
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dAdwy mpa@tov gorar. dpoiws dé kat emi TOV GAAwv. 
~ ~ a”. , 
étt 8 dmavra taéra favepov ex Tod AaBeiv 76 Te 
~ \ ¥ a oe a 4 a 58 
mp@rov Kata Svatpeow, drt dav H Tdd€ 7) TOdE 
~ € La * , ‘ , , 5X a) 
CHov, dmdpyer dé 7dde, Kal maAw TovTov drAov THY 
~ t 
duagopay, Tob b€ TeAcvratov unKére <ivar Scadopay, 
a \ > A x a o ~ ~ 
H Kat evOds peta tis TeAevTalas Sadhopas Tob 
auvddov pn diadépew cider er’ TodT0. S¥Aov yap 
ort odre mActov mpdcKerTtat (mdvTa yap ev TH ri 
3 ” , vo ea £ ¥ a a os 
eorw ethyrrat TovTwv) obre dioAcimer oddév: 7 yap 
la a A Av wv f x x , 
yévos 7 diadopa av ein. yévos pev obv 76 TE 
mp@rov, Kat pera Tov Siadopav tobto mpocAap- 
, ¢ ‘ A ~ ” + A 
Bavopevov: ai diadopai S€ macar éxovrau: od yap 
” ” € , mw ‘ n 4 bd ~ 
ert €atw voTéepa: cides yap av Svehepe TO TEAEvTUior, 
~ > ” ‘ s 
Totto 8” elpnrat pr) Siadépewv. 
Znreiv b€ Set emPBA€rovra emi 7a spora Kal 
> ¥ ~ soe > ‘ ww 
ddidpopa, mpArov ti dmavra tadrov éxovow, era 
4 24> Soot a 3 x fal A é > lA 
mddw ép’ érépos, & ev tadT@ pev yéver exelvois, 
eas * € a2 A > A ~ mu > a a 
etat d€ avrois® pev radra 7H cider, exetvan 8° Erepa. 
érav 8 énl todtwv AnpOF ti wdvra tadbrdv, Kal ent 
Ttav dAkwy opoiws, emt Tdv eiAnupévwy mddw 
Ae Lie cones By > ” L a 
axomety €l TAUTOV, Ews dy els Eva EXON Adyov: odros 
yap €ora. Tob mpdyparos dpiopds. 


1 ide. Ere BI (?): 7H efSar Erun: ei ve Ad: ciSee B2, comm, 
2 adrois A®, Eustratius: adras. 
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is removed, the next is the first of the remainder) ; 
and so on. (3) The completeness of our selection is 
evident from the fact that we first take the first class 
to be divided, and assume that every animal is either 
A or B, and then that one of these differentiae belongs 
to it; and next take the differentia of the whole 
class thus obtained, until the class which we finally 
reach has no further differentia : 7.e., as soon as we 
have assumed the last differentia which characterizes 
the complex term (to be defined), the latter is not 
further divisible into species. Clearly nothing super- 
fluous is included, because all the attributes have 
been assumed as forming part of the essence ; and 
nothing is left out—if it were, it would have to be 
either a genus or a differentia ; now the first term is 
a genus, and so is the combination of this term with 
its differentiae ; and the differentiae are all included, 
because we have reached a point at which there is 
no further differentiation. If there were, the last 
term would be divisible into species ; and we have 
laid down that it is not. 

We must set about our search by looking out for a How to 
group of things which are alike in the sense of being ater 
specifically indifferent, and asking what they all have definition. 
in common; then we must do the same with another 
group in the same genus and belonging to the same 
species as one another but to a species different from 
that of the first group. When we have discovered in 
the case of this second group what its members have 
in common, and similarly in the case of all the other 
groups, we must consider again whether the common 
features which we have established have any feature 
which is common to them all, until we reach a single 
expression. This will be the required definition. 
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a P A \ + , > i > > 7 
oe al ¢ , nv 
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peyardyuxos 7, 6 "AyiAdeds Kai 6 Aas, ca év 
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20 emoAdunoev, 6 8 eunvucev, 6 8 dméxrewvev éavTov. 
/ 24? ¢ r¢ e , aD tf 
méAw éf érépwv, olov Avodvipov 7) LwKpdrovs. 
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Te amdfea 4 wept Tas TUYaS Kal % j47) BmojLovy 
> ra > \ ra , wy nv wv ~ 
25 dtysalopevwv. ef S€ pndev, dvo cidn ay ein Tis 
, ae > > \ ~ a £ > 
peyahoyuyias. aiel 8 cori mas épos KaGdrov: od 
yap TwWt Sp badye Ayes Td Byrewov 6 latpds, aad’ 
 Tavrt 7 <iBer ddopioas. 
‘Padv re To Kal? exagTov optoacbar 7 } TO Kab6Aov: 
Sid Set dro Tay xa? éxaora emt 7a KaDdAOU peTa- 
30 Baiverv’ Kal yap at duwrupiar AavOdvovor padAov 
év tots KabdAov 7H év Tots ddiaddpots. WoTeEp bé 
> ae , a ’ ’ Sera? 
év tais amodci€ear Set 76 ye avddcAoyioba® dadp- 
xew, ovrw Kal ev Tots dpois TO capes. TotTo 8 
ww 3%, A ~ tL > A | We x 
éorat eav dia THY Kal? ExacTov eiAnupevwrv® 7 Td 
év éxdotm yéver dpilecbar xwpis, olov To dpovov 
1 wAefovs comm. : mAciw codd. 


2 evdMoyicacba Ad. 
3 ciAnupévww Eustratius (?), Mure: efpyudver codd., Philo- 


ponus. 





« This seems to be the least unsatisfactory rendering of a 
difficult word, which for most Greeks ranked as a virtue. 
‘“* Pride,” advocated by Burnet and accepted by Ross, 
scarcely conveys this effect. The quality is discussed in Hth. 
Nic. 1123 a 3+ ff. 
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If the series ends not in one expression but in two 
or more, clearly the definiendum cannot be one 
thing ; it must be more than one. I mean, for 
example, supposing that we require a definition of 
high-mindedness,* we must consider individual high- 
minded persons whom we know, and see what one 
characteristic they all have qua high-minded. E.g., 
if Alcibiades and Achilles and Ajax were high- 
minded, what was their common characteristic ? 
Intolerance of dishonour ; for this made the first go 
to war, roused the wrath of the second, and drove the 
third to commit suicide. Then we must apply the 
same process to another group, e.g., Lysander and 
Socrates. Suppose that here the common character- 
istic is being unaffected by good and bad fortune. 
Now I take these two and consider what there is in 
common between indifference to fortune and intoler- 
ance of dishonour ; and if there is nothing, there 
must be two kinds of high-mindedness.” But every 
definition is always universal. A doctor prescribes 
what is salutary not for some one eye but for all 
eyes, or for the eye in a specific condition. 

It is easier to define the particular ¢ than the uni- 
versal; and therefore we should proceed from par- 
ticulars to universals. Ambiguities, too, are harder 
to detect in universals than in znfimae species. Just as 
demonstration demands a completed inference, so 
definition demands clarity ; and this will be achieved 
if we can, by means of the common features which we 
have established, define our concept separately in 
each class of objects (e.g., define similarity not in 

> i.e, the term is equivocal, being used to describe two 
distinct species. 


© Not, of course, the individual (which is indefinable), but 
the species as opposed to the genus. 
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? 4 ‘A ¢ t > 4 > A * 
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~ A oe o ” , A A , 
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A, 76 8€ B ra éxdpeva wavti Caw, ef’ dv b¢ TA 
E 7a twa Cha. Sdirov 84 ba ri 7d B drdpye TH 
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Nov peév odv Kata Ta mapadcdopéva Kowa dvd- 
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15 GAA Kal av dAdo Te 6fO9 badpyov Kowov éxAapyBa- 


‘s ~ > 3 a ‘ ~ rd 
vovta, €lra tiat Tobr’ adxodovbe? Kai Tota TovTw 
e a lg A a Xa A 
EmeTat, olov Tots Képara éxovar 76 exew éyivov, 76 


1 76n, Eustratius: rod. 
2 kdtwn: ddAwy. 





* i.e, the propositions or connexions which we are re- 
quired to prove. 
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general but in respect of colours or shapes, and 
define sharpness in respect of sound), and so advance 
to the general definition, taking care not to become 
involved in equivocation. If-we are to avoid arguing 
in metaphors, clearly we must also avoid defining in 
metaphors and defining metaphorical terms ; other- 
wise we are bound to argue in metaphors. 

XIV. In order to formulate the problems ¢ (of a Division 

given science) we must select the proper sections or helps us to 
divisions ®; and that in the following way. We must propery 
first posit the genus which is common to all the par- eur 
ticulars ; e.g., if the subject of our study is animals, 
we must establish what attributes belong to every 
animal. When we have done this, we must next 
consider all the attributes belonging to the first of 
the remaining classes ; e.g., if this class is “‘ bird,” we 
must consider what attributes belong to every bird ; 
and so on, always taking the proximate sub-genus. 
In this way we shall obviously be able directly to 
show the reason why the attributes belong to each of 
the sub-genera, such as “‘ man ” or “ horse.” Let A 
stand for animal, B for the attributes belonging to 
every animal, and C, D, E for species of animal. Then 
it is obvious why B applies to D, viz., through A ; 
and similarly with C and E. The same principle 
holds for all the other sub-genera. 

At the moment we are using the traditional class- 
names, but we must not confine ourselves to these in 
our inquiry ; we must pick out any other observed 
common characteristic, and then consider to what 
subjects it belongs, and what properties it entails : 

e.g., in the case of horned animals, the possession of 


> Sc., of the subject-matter. The whole field must be 
mapped out by genera and species. 
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ovtws exer mpds dAAnda. 
1 ofmov n, Eustratius : oveov vel onmefov. 


2 go7var dn, Philoponus: éo7. 
3 pels n: py volgo, sed 6... dOivwy om. ABd. 





* i.e., front teeth in the lower jaw only. 

» The extra material for the horns is secured at the cost of 
the upper front teeth (Part. An. 663 b 31 ff.); and nature 
compensates the deficiency of teeth by amplifying the 
apparatus of digestion (‘bid. 674 a 22 ff.) 

© ** Pounce” is the internal shell of a cuttle-fish, and 
“spine” a fish-bone. They are analogues of animal bone, 
and all three must fall under one genus. 
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a third stomach and a single row of teeth*; and 
then ask ‘‘ What animals have the property of posses- 
sing horns?’’ It will be obvious why the specified 
characteristic belongs to these animals, viz., because 
they have horns.® 

There is another method of selection, viz., by 
analogy. It is impossible to find a single name which 
should be applied to pounce, spine and bone ©; yet 
the fact that these too have (common) properties 
implies that there is a single natural substance of 
this kind. 

XV. Some problems are identical in virtue of hav- Problems 
ing the same middle term; e.g., they may all be iypeve 
explained by the principle of reciprocal replacement.4 oe eaten 
Of these middle terms some are (only) generically cal 
identical, viz., such as differ in virtue of having differ- 
ent subjects, or operating in different ways: e.g., 
the phenomena of echo, reflection and rainbow ; in 
all these the problem is generically the same (because 
they are all kinds of refraction) but specifically 
different. 

Other problems differ (only) in the fact that the or subordi- 
middle term of the one is subordinate * to the middle Rate gne to 
term of the other. E.g., why does the Nile flow fuller 
in the latter part of the month ? Because the weather 
is more stormy then. And why is the weather more 
stormy then? Because the moon is waning. The 
relation of the two middles is one of subordination. 


4 The principle (since for Aristotle there is no void: Phys. 
LV. vii-ix, especially 214 a 28-32) that the space vacated by 
one body (A) in displacing another (3B) must be occupied 
either by B or by another body displaced by B (Simplicius, 
Phys. 1350. 31). Ross ad loc. instances various phenomena 
susceptible of this explanation. 

¢ AS a cause. 
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” Pan) , BY a e > 
aiziov Tod éxAcimew 7) puddoppoetv gorau olov «i 
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” ” \ ” tA ” 1 \ ” 
dAdo Te €oTar TO aitioy adbradv): ei re 70 aitiov 
tmdpye, dua Kal TO aitiaTdv, olov «i ev péow 4% 
yi, exAcimer, 7 ef TAaTUpvAAOV, dvddAoppoe?. el O° 

oe Ot: nw eg A , > > , 
otrws, du’ av ein kal decxvorto dv dAAjAwv. 
éorw yap To duddoppoetv ed’ od A, 70 dé mAarv- 
gudarov éd’ ob B, dpuredos 5€ ef’ ob T. cf 84 7H 
B trdpye. 76 A (wav yap mAatddvAdov duAdoppoet), 
~ bt c , \ lol A a , 
T® 5€ T tadpye 76 B (aoa yap dumedos mrarv- 
10 duAdos), TH TV badpyes to A, Kal waca dpmedos 
guAdoppoet. airiov 5€ 76 B 76 pécov. aAdd Kai 
67. TAatvpvdAdrov % dpredos Eat. did Tod puddop- 
poetv dmodetéar. eatw yap 76 pev A mAatddvAdov, 
70 6€ E 76 duddoppoetv, dumedos b€ &f’ 05 Z. TH 
57 Z drapyxer 70 E (pvdAdoppoet yap moa dpmedos), 
~ A A o *, A ~. ? 
13 7@ 6€ E 70 A (dav yap 76 duddAcppooby mrarv- 
dvAdov): méca dpa dymedos TtAatvpuAdov. aitiov 
dé 76 puddAoppoeiv. «i dé pur) evdeyxerau alria elvat 
> ¥ A >| ” , Ss a wy \ 
dAAjAwy (7d yap aitiov mpdrepov od aitiov, Kal 


or 


Tob ev éxdelmew airiov ro év péom Thy yh eva, 
1 ef re] eive AB: ef ye ne 


* 'This punctuation of the passage (i.¢., treating domep . . « 
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XVI. With regard to cause and effect the questions 
might be raised (1) whether the presence of the effect 
implies the presence of the cause (e.g., whether, if a 
tree sheds its leaves or an eclipse occurs, the cause 
of the eclipse or of the leaf-shedding must also be 
present—viz., in the latter case the fact that the tree 
is broad-leafed, and in the former the fact of the 
earth’s interposition—because if the cause is not 
present there must be some other cause of these 
effects)“; and (2) whether, if the cause is present, 
the effect will be present too (e.g., if the earth inter- 
poses there is an eclipse, or if the tree is broad-leafed 
it is deciduous). If so, eause and effect will be 
compresent and reciprocally demonstrable. Let A 
stand for “ deciduous,” B for ‘“ broad-leafed’”” and 
C for “vine.” Then if A applies to B (since all 
broad-leafed plants are deciduous) and B to C (since 
all vines are broad-leafed), A applies to C, ée., all 
vines are deciduous. The cause is the middle term B. 
But we can also prove that the vine is broad-leafed 
because it is deciduous. Let D be “ broad-leafed,”’ 
i “ deciduous ”’ and F “ vine.” hen FE. applies to 
F (sinee every vine is deciduous) and D to E (since 
every deciduous plant is broad-leafed) ; therefore all 
vines are broad-leafed. Here the eause is “ shedding 
leaves.” But since it is impossible for two things to 
be causes of each other (for the cause is prior ° to its 
effect, and it is the interposition of the earth that is 


atrév as a parenthesis) had suggested itself to me before I 
knew that Ross had adopted it. It certainly tidies up the 
sense, and I think it must be right. 

> j.¢., if both answers are affirmative. 

¢ Not necessarily in time, for the formal cause is simul- 
peas with its effect (95 a 14 ff.); but naturally and logi- 
cally. 
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1 zovocdt] rorotcde ABA. 





* i.e., through the effect. 
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the cause of the eclipse, and not vice versa)—if demon- 
stration by means of the cause proves the reasoned 
fact, while demonstration not through the cause * 
proves the mere fact, (one who reasons in the latter 
way) knows the fact of the earth’s interposition, but 
not the reason for it. That the earth’s interposition 
is the cause of the eclipse, and not vice versa, is obvious 
from the fact that the former is an element in the 
definition of the latter ; which clearly shows that we 
obtain our knowledge of the latter through the 
former, and not vice versa. 

Or is it possible for one effect to have several 
causes? If the same attribute can be predicated 
immediately of more than one subject, let A apply 
immediately to B and likewise to C, and let B and C 
apply immediately to D and E respectively. Then 
A will apply to D and E, the causes being B and C 
respectively. Thus the presence of the cause neces- 
sarily implies that of the effect, but the presence of 
the effect does not necessarily imply that of the whole 
range of possible causes ; it implies some cause, but 
not every cause. 

But surely if the “ problem ” is always universal,’ 
the cause is a whole, and the effect is (commensu- 
rately) universal. £.g., deciduousness is appro- 
priated to a subject as a whole ; and if this consists 
of species, the attribute belongs to these also univer- 
sally: either to plants or to particular species of 
plants ; hence in the case of these the middle term 
and the effect must be commensurate and conver- 
tible. E.g., why are trees deciduous? If it is because 
there is coagulation of the sap,° then if a tree is 


> As it must be, since it is a scientific proposition. 
¢ Sc., at the junction of the leaf-stalk (99 a 29), 
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apxer, 11) Otwodv GAAd dévdpu, pudroppoeiv. 
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oy 


* ypapyey Nt ypappat. 





* This chapter appears to contain an alternative and pre- 
sumably later treatment of the problem discussed in ch. xvi. 
> An event has only one formal cause, which is present in 
every instance ; but it may be inferred from any of the various 
properties which are its “ signs ” (cf. dn. Pr. 11. xxvii); and 
may have any number of accidental causes. 

° Because a ‘“ problem” is a scientific proposition, and 
accidents lie outside the sphere of scientific knowledge. 

4 Since the examples which follow do not illustrate acci- 
dental relations, «i 5€ jx} must be taken (as Ross takes it) to 
indicate their exelusion—in spite of the commentators, who 
understand it to refer to od doxet. 

* Aristotle notes three different cases in which the same 
effect has, in a sense, different causes. (a) The major may be 
equivocal: as “ similar ” has different meanings in different 
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deciduous, there must be coagulation ; and if coagu- 
lation is present—not in any and every subject, but 
in a tree—the tree must be deciduous. 

XVII. Can the same effect be produced not by the 
same cause in all cases but (sometimes) by a different 
cause ?? Surely this is (1) impossible if the effect 
has been demonstrated as essential (not proved from 
a “sign” or through an accidental connexion),” for 
then the middle is the definition of the major term; 
(2) possible if it has not. It is possible to consider 
the effect and its subject in an accidental relation, 
but such connexions are not regarded as “ pro- 
blems.”’® Apart from the accidental relation,? the 
middle will correspond to the extreme @ terms : (a) if 
they are equivocal, the middle will be equivocal, 
and (6) if they express a generic connexion, so will 
the middle. For example, (6) “why do propor- 
tionals alternate ?”’* The cause is different for lines 
and for numbers, and yet it is the same; different 
if the lines are considered as lines, and the same if 
they are considered as exhibiting a given increment. 
So with all proportionals. (a) The cause of similarity 
between colours is different from that of similarity 
between figures, beeause “ similarity ” in these two 
cases is equivocal ; in the latter it means, presum- 
ably, that the sides are proportional and the angles 
equal, while in colours it means that our perception 


genera, so has the middle which is the cause of similarity. 
(6) The major may apply to a whole genus (¢.9., quantity), 
of which different specics may be taken as subjects: then 
the middle term will vary with the subject. (c) Analogical 
connexions (cf. 98 a 20 ff.) are in one sense the same and in 
another different: so are their causes. 

¢ The reference is to the theory of proportion mentioned 
at 74 a 17, where see note. 
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* E.g., in a proposition relating to bony structure the 
middle term, though the same by analogy, is in fact different 
for animal, fish and cuttle-fish (¢f. 98 a 22). 

» That is, with all rectilinear figures; ¢f. 85 b 38 ff. 

© Of. ch. viii, and 94 a 20 ff. 

@ As necessary for the proof of their propositions. 

¢ The two botanical syllogisms of ch. xvi are here combined 
in a sorites, viz., 

All plants whose sap is coagulated are deciduous, 

All broad-leafed plants are subject to coagulation of sap 
(.*. All broad-leafed plants are deciduous), 

All vines, figs, etc., are broad-leafed, 

.. All vines, figs, ete., are deciduous. 


There are two middles, of which “‘ the first,”’ next to the major, 
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of them is one and the same, or something of that 
sort. (c) Things which are the same by analogy will 
have a middle term which is analogous.* 

The proper view of the reciprocation of cause, 
effect and subject is as follows. If the species are 
taken separately, the effect has a wider extension 
than the subject—e.g., “‘ having the sum of the ex- 
terior angles equal to four right angles ”’ has a wider 
extension than has triangularity or squareness—but 
if they are taken all together, it is coextensive with 
them, viz., with all figures that have the sum of their 
exterior angles equal to four right angles®; and 
similarly with the middle. The middle is the defini- 
tion of the major term ¢; this is the reason why all 
sciences are based upon definitions.¢ E.g., decidu- 
ousness is a universal attribute of the vine or fig, 
and also has a wider extension than either ; but it 
is not wider than, but equal to, the sum of all the 
species. Thus if you take the first® middle term, 
you have a definition of ‘ deciduous.” (I say “ the 
first ’’) because there is (another) middle term which 
is first in the direction of the subjects, which it 
describes as all having a certain characteristic ; and 
this in turn has a middle “ because the sap is co- 
agulated,” or something to that effect. What is 
deciduousness? Coagulation of the sap at the junc- 
tion of the leaf-stalk. 

If it is required to exhibit the correspondence 
of cause and effect schematically, it will run like 


defines it; the other, “‘ first in the direction of the subject,” 
is merely a sub-genus of deciduous species. 
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1 zreiov ABA, comm. 
2 § B}, Eustratius: 6. 
3 exexreivew Ross: mapexretverv. 


476 A secl. Ross: rod ro A brdpyew coni. Mure: rod A 
dmdpyet vel ro B drdpyee coni. Hayduck. 





« The exposition which follows is at best elliptical, and 
the phrasing is unusual; it seems likely to be a supplement 
by another hand. If we try to fit the scheme to the preceding 
example we get: 


All broad-leafed plants (B) are deciduous (A), 
All vines, figs . . . ete., (D) are broad-leafed (B). 


The “ first ” or definitory middle, ‘ subject to coagulation,” 
is passed over. Probably it is taken for granted ; indeed the 
remarkable inference ‘‘ Therefore A must have a wider ex- 
tension than B” implies that B is not definitory (for if it 
were, B would be co-extensive with A); but the omission is 
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this. Assume that A applies to all B, and B to each of 
the species of D, but with a wider extension. Then 
B will be a universal attribute of the Ds; for I call 
an attribute universal 8 even if the premiss is not con- 
vertible, although I call it universal in the primary 
sense only if, whereas each species separately is not 
convertible with it, the sum of the species is con- 
vertible and co-extensive with it. Thus B is the 
cause of A’s applying to the Ds. Therefore A must 
have a wider extension than B; otherwise A might 
just as well be the cause of B.° If now A applies to 
all the species of E, they will constitute a single 
whole distinct from B; otherwise how can it be said 
that A applies to all that to which E applies, but not 
vice versa? Surely there must be some cause (of A’s 
applying to the Es), just as there is for all the Ds. 
So it seems that the Es too will constitute a single 
whole. We must consider what this is; let it be 
represented by C. Thus it is possible for the same 
effect to have more than one cause, but not when the 
subjects are identical in species. E.g., in quadrupeds 
the cause of longevity is not having a gall-bladder,* 
but in birds it is dryness of constitution, or some 
other distinct characteristic. 


hard to condone. The point, however, of ‘ inferring ’’ that 
A is wider than B is to allow A to be true also of certain other 
species, E1, E? . . . E®, to which it is mediated through a 
different sub-genus, C. Then as B is the cause of the Ds’ 
being A, so is C the cause of the Es’ being A: 7.¢., the same 
effect is produced by different causes in different subjects. 

> OF. 73 b 26 ff. 

¢ See note on a 30. In any case the ambiguity is purely 
formal; in any concrete example the cause could easily be 
identified. 

4 A traditional view approved by Aristotle; cf. Part. An. 
677 a 30. 
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176 An: 7a Bd, comm.: om. A. 


2 gorat] éore ABA. 
3 4 od secl. Ross. 





2 Assuming a series of four terms from D (minor) to A 
(major), C and B being consecutive middles. 
i.¢., the immediate premisses upon which all demonstra- 
tion depends, described in 72 a 14 ff. These include both the 
axioms or general principles of reasoning (whether common 
to all categories or proper to a particular category) and the 
special principles of single sciences, viz., definitions and 
assumptions. (Cf. 76 a 31—77 a 4, and see Heath, Mathe- 
matics in Aristotle, pp. 50-55.) What Aristotle goes on to 
describe is the formation of universal concepts rather than 
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If we do not come directly to immediate proposi- 
tions, i.e., if there is not merely one but more than 
one middle term, there will be also more than one 
cause. XVIII. Is the cause of the several species’ 
possessing a given property the middle which is next 
to the universal, or the middle which is next to the 
species? Clearly it is that which is nearest to the 
particular species which is its subject, because this 
middle is the cause of the proximate subject’s falling 
under the universal. E.g.,4 C is the cause of D’s 
being B; then C is the cause of D’s being A, and B 
is the cause of being A for both C and itself. 

XIX. We have now explained the nature of syllo- 
gism and demonstration—and also of demonstrative 
science, which is the same as demonstration—and 
how they are effected. We must next inquire how 
we obtain knowledge of first principles,? and what 
is the faculty ° that secures this knowledge. The 
answer will be clear if we first examine some pre- 
liminary difficulties. 

We have observed above @ that it is impossible to 
reach scientific knowledge through demonstration 
unless one apprehends the immediate first principles. 
With regard to the apprehension of immediates the 
questions may be asked : (1) whether it is or is not 
the same (as apprehension of mediated premisses) ; 
(2) whether there is scientific knowledge of both, or 
only of the latter, the former being cognized by a 


the grasping of universal propositions, and it is not until 
100 b 8 that he (rather casually) indicates that the processes 
are parallel. 

© é€is is a developed faculty, as contrasted with a Svvapus, 
which is undeveloped; but it has not seemed necessary 
always to mark the distinction in English. 

4 Book T, ch. i. 
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99 b 
25 yévos, Kal TOTEpoV odK evotcat ai ELets epylyvovTat 
H evotoar AcdAVPacw. 

Ei peév 87 eyouev abrds, drovov: cupBaiver yap 
axpiBearépas éxovras yvwaoeis amodelgews AavOd- 
vew. et d€ AapBavopev pt ExovtTes TpdTEpov, TAs 
av yrwpilomer Kai pavOdvosev ex pt) mpotmap- 

30 yovons yrwoews; advvaTov ydp, Wamep Kal emt 
Ths amrodetEews eAéyouev. davepov toivey dre ob7? 
éyew oidv Te ot7 adyvoobat Kai pndeuiav Exovow 
éfw éyplyvecbar. avdyKn dpa éxew peév tiva ddva- 
puv, py Towadryny 8 éyew 7 €orar TovTwv Tipmiw- 
Tépa Kat axpiperav. gaiverar dé TobTd ye maow 

35 Umdpyov Tots Cwos. exer yap S¥vapuv avuduTov 
KpiTiKnv, qv KaAdobow aicbnow: evovans 8 aicby- 
sews Tots pev Tov COwv eyyiyverar pov Tob 
aiofijpatos, tots 8 otk éyylyverar. dcaots ev obv 
LH eyylyverar, 7) dAws 7 wept & un eyplyverar, odK 
gore TovTos yu@ous Ew Tob aicbdvecbar: év ofs §° 

100a éveotw aicbopeévors® éxew Ere ev TH uyH. ToAAGV 
dé TowodTw yiyvopevwy WOn Swadopd tis yiyverac, 
wore Tots pev yiyvecOa Adyov ex rHs TOV ToLov- 
Twy porns, Tots Sé p.%. 

"EK pev ody alcOjcews ylyverar pviin, worrep 
Aéyopev, ex S€ pviuns ToAAdKis TOD adtot yuyvo- 


1 aicOopévas ci. Ueberweg, scripsit Ross: alcfavoyévos 
codd. 





2 These two questions are answered at the end of the 
chapter, 100 b 5-17. >T1lal ff 
© i.e, demonstration and scientific knowledge. 
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different kind of knowledge *; and (3) whether we 
develop cognitive faculties which we did not possess 
before, or have always possessed these faculties with- 
out knowing it. 

It seems paradoxical that we should have possessed 
them always, because then it follows that we possess, 
without knowing it, powers of apprehension which 
are more accurate than demonstration. If on the 
other hand we acquire them, not having possessed 
them before, how can we gain knowledge and learn 
without some pre-existent power of apprehension ? 
It is an impossibility, just as we said ° in the case of 
demonstration. Thus it is evident both that we 
cannot always have possessed them and that we 
cannot acquire them if we are completely ignorant 
and have no positive capacity. We must, then, have 
some faculty, but not such as to be superior in accu- 
racy to those mentioned above.* Clearly this is a 
property of all animals. They have an innate faculty 
of discrimination, which we call sense-perception. 
All animals have it, but in some the perception per- 
sists, while in others it does not.¢ Where it does not, 
there is either no cognition at all outside the act of 
perception, or no cognition of those objects of which 
the perception does not persist. Where perception 
does persist, after the act of perception is over the 
percipients can still retain the perception in the soul. 
If this happens repeatedly, a distinction immediately 
arises between those animals which derive a coherent 
impression from the persistence and those which 
do not. 

Thus sense-perception givés rise to memory, as we 
hold ; and repeated memories of the same thing give 


4 Of, Met. 980 b 21 ff. 
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15 oB caddis bé er€x9n, maAw elrenpey. ordvros yap 
tov ddiaddpwv évds, mpatov pev ev tH puyh Kab- 
/, A ‘ > a A \ . 9 ¢ + 
dAov (kai yap aicbdverar pev 76 Kal? Exacrov, 7 5 
” ~ , > - e 3 ao > > 
100b aloOynors Tob KaldAov eoriv, oiov avOpwrov, aA 
3 ed 3 t ca > , 2 
od KadAlov avOpamov): madw év tovrois torarat, 
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2 Or, more exact] come to rest.” (Ross rightly detects 
a reminiscence of Picto, Phaedo 96 B; note especially ex bé 
poijpns nal 8déns AaBovons 76 jpepeiy, kara tabra yiyvecBar ém- 
orjpnv. Whatever the truth about ériorapa: and _édicrapat, 
Plato and A ristotle clearly connected the two ; of. Physics 247 
b 11 7 yap jpepfiou Kal orfvar ri Sidvoias: enioraeeas . e.. 
déyoneba.) The stream of transient particular sensations is 
contrasted with the fixed general impression which they pro- 
duce in a suitable subject. 

> The point of the comparison is to suggest how a succes- 
sion of unitary sensations can combine to form a permanent 
whole. There is also an implication of order emerging from 
disorder ; but this is to be found in the general sense, not in 
the phrase éws emi dpxiy Ader, which simply means ‘“‘ until 
it reaches the starting-point,” 7.e. until the rally has extended 
to the man who first gave way. Perhaps a kind of pun is 
intended, since Aristotle is considering the approach to the 
mparar apxat. 
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rise to experience ; because the memories, though and experi- 
numerically many, constitute a single experience. Sonne a 
And experience, that is the universal when estab- generaliz- 
lished @ as a whole in the soul—the One that corre- 
sponds to the Many, the unity that is identically 
present in them all—provides the starting-point of 

art and science: art in the world of process and 
science in the world of facts. Thus these faculties 

are neither innate as determinate and fully developed, 

nor derived from other developed faculties on a 
higher plane of knowledge ; they arise from sensc- 
perception, just as, when a retreat has occurred in 
battle, if one man halts so does another, and then 
another, until the original position is restored.” The 

soul is so constituted that it is capable of the same 

sort of process. Let us re-state what we said just 

now © with insufficient precision. As soon as one 
individual percept has “come to a halt”’ in the 

soul, this is the first beginning of the presence there 

of a universal (because although it is the particular 

that we perceive, the act of perception involves the 
universal, e.g., ““ man,” not “‘ a man, Callias ”), Then 

other “ halts ” occur among these (proximate) uni- 
versals, until the indivisible genera ® or (ultimate) 
universals are established. £.g., a particular species 


© 100 a 3-9, 

# I do not see how ra déiadopa can mean infimae species 
here. If Aristotle’s illustration means anything, it is that the 
process begins with the perception of individuals, although 
the species is perceived in the individual. Since Aristotle 
appears to equate 7a caf’ éxaora with 7a ddcadopa in 97 b 29- 
31, it seems just possible that he is doing the converse here. 
Otherwise he would seem to be skipping an important stage 
in his description. 

¢ The categories, which do not admit of analysis into 
genus and differentia. Cf. Met. 1014 b 6 ff. 
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> Pd > s x AAA A > re 
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1 qn, Eustratius: xat ABd. 
2 wavn: drav AB: om. d. 
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of animal leads to the genus “ animal,” and so on. 

Clearly then it must be by induetion that we acquire Thus the 

knowledge of the primary premisses, because this is Method by 

also the way in which general concepts are conveyed abeeens 

to us by sense-perception. ciples is 
Now of the intellectual faculties that we use in the mduction, 

pursuit of truth some (e.g., scientific knowledge and faculty 

intuition) are always true, whereas others (e.g., Piehe,. 

opinion and calculation) admit falsity ; and no other 

kind of knowledge except intuition is more accurate 

than scientific knowledge. Also first principles are 

more knowable than demonstrations, and all scien- 

tific knowledge involves reason. It follows that there 

can be no scientific knowledge of the first principles ; 

and since nothing can be more infallible than scien- 

tific knowledge except intuition, it must be intuition 

that apprehends the first principles. This is evident 

not only from the foregoing considerations but also 

because the starting-point of demonstration is not 

itself demonstration, and so the starting-point of 

scientific knowledge is not itself scientific knowledge. 

Therefore, since we possess no other infallible faculty 

besides scientific knowledge, the source from which 

such knowledge starts must be intuition. Thus it 

will be the primary source of scientific knowledge 

that apprehends the first principles, while scientific 

knowledge as a whole is similarly related to the 

whole world of facts. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. Tue Puace or tur Topica 
IN THE Organon 


Boru the Topica and the de Sophisticis Elenchis have 
always been regarded as genuine works of Aristotle. 
The two treatises are closely connected; the de 
Sophisticts Elenchis is an appendix to the Topica and 
its final section forms an epilogue to both treatises ; 
indeed Aristotle himself seems sometimes to regard 
the two as forming a single work, since he twice 
quotes the de Sophisticis Elenchis under the title of 
the Topica. 

It is generally admitted that what we call logic 
and Aristotle himself calls analytic was an early pre- 
occupation of the philosopher and a direct outcome 
of discussions on scientific method held in the Platonic 
Academy. Plato himself, however, never attempted 
a formal treatment of the subject and the theories 
put forward, for example, in the Zheaetetus, Sophist, 
Parmenides and Politicus were never developed into 
a regular system. But while Aristotle’s systematic 
treatment of the process of inference and, above all, 
his discovery of the syllogism owe little to Plato, it 
has been generally recognized that the Platonic dia- 
logues contain some of the germs from which the 
Aristotelian system was afterwards developed ; for 
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example, in the Theaetetus the doctrine of the cate- 
gories is already implicit in the recognition of the 
abstract notions of substance, quality, quantity, re- 
lation, activity and passivity. 

Of the logical treatises of Aristotle, which since 
about a.p. 200 have passed under the title of the 
Organon or ‘ instrument’ of science, the most im- 
portant are (1) the Prior Analytics, in which he 
sets forth the doctrine of the syllogism in its formal 
aspect without reference to the subject-matter with 
which it deals, (2) the Posterior Analytics, in which he 
discusses the characteristics which reasoning must 
necessarily possess in order to be truly scientific, 
(3) the Topica, in which he treats of the modes of 
reasoning, which, while syllogistically correct, fall 
short of the conditions of scientific accuracy. The 
Categories and the de Interpretatione are subsidiary 
treatises dealing, in the main, with the term and the 
proposition. 

A great deal of time and ingenuity has been 
expended, particularly by German scholars, in an 
attempt to fix the exact order in which the various 
treatises which constitute the Organon were com- 
posed. The problem is complicated by the fact that 
the treatises, in the form in which they have come 
down to us, seem to consist of rough notes, which 
were evidently subjected to a certain amount of 
revision due to the modification and development 
of his original doctrines. This process has naturally 
given rise to minor inconsistencies such as would 
naturally occur if corrections were made or additions 
inserted which were not completely adapted to the 
context in which they were placed. 

It has been generally recognized that the whole 
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of the Topica does not belong to the same date. 
H. Maier @ holds that the oldest portion consists of 
Books IJ-VII. 2 and that it was written under the 
direct influence of the Academy and belongs to the 
same period as the Aristotelian Dialogues, which have 
survived only in fragments ; in particular, he points 
out that the term cvAdAoywpds is not used in the 
technical sense which it afterwards acquired (or, if it 
is used in that sense, e.g., in 130 a 7, it is a late inser- 
tion), whereas in the second half of Book VII the 
term is used in its well-known Aristotelian sense, and 
that, consequently, Books II-VII. 2 were composed 
before the philosopher made his greatest contribu- 
tion to logic. He holds that Books I and VIII belong 
to the same period as Book VII. 4-5, and form an 
introduction and conclusion to the treatise written 
after the discovery of the syllogism, and that the de 
Sophisticis Elenchts was a subsequent addition to 
the Topica. On the other hand, I’. Solmsen® and 
P. Gohlke @ hold that Books I-VII form the earlier 
portion of the work and that Book VIII and the de 
Sophisticis Elenchis were added subsequently. 

As regards the relation of the Topica to the rest of 
the Organon, Maier considers the Topica as a whole 
to be earlier than the Analytics ; Solmsen suggests 
that the order was (1) Topica I-VII, (2) Posterior 
Analytics I, (3) Topica VIII and de Sophisticis Elenchis, 
(4) Posterior Analytics II, (5) Prior Analytics ; Gohlke 
holds that the traditional order of the two Analytics 
is correct, and that the Topica and de Sophisticis 
Elenchis presuppose the Analytics. 

In short, there is general agreement that the bulk 
of the Topica embodies Aristotle’s earliest contribu- 


9 See Bibliography. 
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tion to the systematic study of logic and that it was 
written in part before his discovery of the syllogism. 


II. Tue Content or Tue Topica 


The purpose of the Topica is, in the words of its 
author (100 a 18 ff.), ‘‘ to discover a method by which 
we shall be able to reason from generally accepted 
opinions about any problem set before us and shall 
ourselves, when sustaining an argument, avoid saying 
anything self-contradictory ”’; that is to say, it aims at 
enabling the two participants, the ‘ questioner ’ and 
the ‘ answerer,’ to sustain their parts in a dialectical 
discussion. The subject, then, of the treatise may 
be described as the dialectical syllogism based on 
premises which are merely probable as contrasted 
with the demonstrative, or scientific, syllogism, which 
is the subject of the Posterior Analytics and is based 
on premises which are true and immediate. The 
probable premises which make up the dialectical 
syllogism are described (100 b 21 f.) as “ those which 
commend themselves to all or to the majority or to 
the wise.” The uses of dialectic are, we are told, 
three in number, (1) for mental training, (2) for 
general conversation, and (3) for application to the 
sciences, because (a) if we can argue a question pro 
and con, we shall be in a better position to recognize 
truth and falsehood, and (6) since the first principles 
of the sciences cannot be scientifically demonstrated, 
the approach to them must be through the study of 
the opinions generally held about them. 

After the general introduction in Book I, Aristotle, 
in Books II-VII. 3, gives a collection of the té70¢ which 
give their name to the treatise. The term rézou is 
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somewhat difficult to define. They may be described 
as ‘commonplaces ’ of argument.or as general prin- 
ciples of probability which stand in the same relation 
to the dialectical syllogism as axioms stand to the 
demonstrative syllogism ; in other words, they are 
“the pigeon-holes from which dialectical reasoning 
is to draw its arguments.” 4 

Books II and III deal with the problems of accident; 
Books IV and V with those of genus and property ; 
Books VI and VII. 1-3 with those of definition. 
Books VII. 4-5, and Book VIII, after giving some 
additional notes, conclude the treatise by describing 
the practice of dialectical reasoning. 


Ill. Tur Manuscripts 


The chief manuscripts for the Topica are : 


A Urbinas 35 saec. ix-x ineunt. 
B Marcianus 201 an. 955 
C Coislinianus 33 saec, xi 
D Parisinus 1843 saec. xiii 
u_ Basileensis 54 (F ii. 21) saec. xii 
e Vaticanus 1024 saec. x-xi 
P Vaticanus 207 saec. xiii 
f Marcianus App. iv. 5 saec. xiv 
q Ambrosianus M. 71 saec. XV 
N_ Laurentianus 72. 18 saec. xv 
i Laurentianus 72. 15 saec. xiv 
T Laurentianus 72. 12 saec. xiii 
O Marcianus 204 saec. xiv 


Of these A and B are in a class by themselves. 
Bekker preferred A, Waitz B; the Teubner Editors 
« W. D. Ross, Aristotle, p. 59. 
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give a slight preference to B, the readings of which 
are sometimes supported by papyrus fragments. C 
sometimes preserves the true reading. 


IV. Serecr BrsiioGraruy 
EDITIONS 


J. T. Buhle, Text, Latin Translation and Notes, 
Biponti, 1792. 

I. Bekker, Text, Berlin, 1831, Oxford, 1837. 

T. Waitz, Text and Notes, Leipzig, 1844-1846. 

Y. Strache and M. Wallies, Teubner Text, Leipzig, 
1923. 

[The Oxford Classical Text, by W. D. Ross, 
Oxford, 1958, was not available to Professor Forster.] 


TRANSLATIONS 


T. Taylor, London, 1812. 
O. F. Owen (Bohn’s Classical Library), London, 1902. 
W. <A. Pickard-Cambridge (Oxford Translation), 
Oxford, 1928. 
In French : 
J. B.-Saint-Hilaire, Paris, 1837. 
In German : 
J. H. von Kirchmann, Heidelberg, 1877. 
E. Rolfes, Leipzig, 1922. 


ARTICLES AND DISSERTATIONS 


P. Gohlke, Die Entstehung der aristotelischen Logik, 
Berlin, 1936. 
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H. Maier, Die Syllogisttk des Aristoteles, Tiibingen, 
1900. 

¥. Solmsen, Die Entwicklung der aristotelischen Logik 
und Rhetorik, Berlin, 1929. 

J. L. Stocks, ‘‘ The Composition of Aristotle’s Logical 
Works,” Classical Quarterly, 1933, pp. 115-124. 


In translating the Topica I have used the text of 
Bekker in the Berlin Edition, and when I translate 
any other reading this is noted at the foot of the page. 
I have constantly referred to the Teubner text of 
Strache-Wallies, which does not, however, seem to me 
to mark any considerable advance on that of Bekker. 
I have found Waitz’s edition of the Organon of great 
use, and the Latin version of Pacius is often helpful. 
I have frequently consulted the Oxford translation 
by W. A. Pickard-Cambridge. 

I have to thank my friend and former colleague 
Professor W. S. Maguinness, of King’s College, 
London, for reading through my version and giving 
me the benefit of his fine scholarship and accuracy. 
He has suggested several improvements in the text 


which I have been glad to adopt. 
N.S. F. 


[This Introduction is, with some modifications, 
Professor Forster's. After his death, his edition of 
the Topica was seen through the press by D. J. Furley, 
who also compiled the Index.] 
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I, THE purpose of the present treatise is to discover INTRODUC- 
a method by which we shall be able to reason from (°t3), 
generally accepted opinions about any problem set The desten 
before us and shall ourselves, when sustaining an frente. 
argument, avoid saying anything self-contradictory. 

First, then, we must say what reasoning is and what 
different kinds of it there are, in order that dialectical 
reasoning may be apprehended ; for it is the search 

for this that we are undertaking in the treatise which 

lies before us. 

Reasoning is a discussion in which, certain things The ditfer- 
having been laid down, something other than these ee 
things necessarily results through “them. Reasoning ing: 
is demonstration when it proceeds from premises which (a) De- 
are true and primary or of such a kind that we have jomst® 
derived our original knowledge of them through pre- 
mises which are primary and true. Reasoning is {b) Dia- 
dialectical which reasons from generally accepted et 
opinions. Things are true and primary which com- 
mand belief through themselves and not through 
anything else ; for regarding the first principles of 
science it is unnecessary to ask any further question 
as to ‘ why,’ but each principle should of itself com- 
mand belief. Generally accepted opinions, on the 
other hand, are those which commend themselves 
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to all or to the majority or to the wise—that is, to all 

of the wise or to the majority or to the most famous 

and distinguished of them. Reasoning is contentious (¢) Conten- 
if it is based on opinions which appear to be gener- °°" 
ally accepted but are not really so, or if it merely 
appears to be based on opinions which are, or appear 

to be, generally accepted. For not every opinion 
which appears to be generally accepted is actually 

so accepted. For in none of the so-called generally 
accepted opinions is the illusory appearance entirely 
manifest, as happens in the case of the principles of 
contentious arguments ; for usually the nature of un- 
truth in these is immediately obvious to those who 
have even a small power of comprehension. There- 
fore, of the above-mentioned contentious reasonings 

the former should actually be called reasoning, but 

the other should be called, not reasoning, but con- 
tentious reasoning, because it appears to reason but 
does not really do so. 

Furthermore, besides all the above-mentioned False 
reasonings, there are false reasonings based on pre- T*8n!nes. 
mises peculiar to certain sciences, as happens in 
geometry and the sciences kindred to it. For this 
kind seems to differ from the reasonings already 
mentioned ; for the man who constructs a false figure 
reasons neither from true and primary premises nor 
from generally accepted opinions ; for he does not 
fall within the definition, since he does not take as 
his premises either universally accepted opinions or 
those which commend themselves to the majority or 
to the wise—that is to all of the wise or to the majority 
or to the most distinguished of them,—but his pro- 
cess of reasoning is based on assumptions which are 
peculiar to the science but not true; for he reasons 
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falsely either by deseribing the semicircles improperly 
or by drawing lines as they should not be drawn. 
Let the above then be a description in outline 
of the different kinds of reasoning. In general, as 
regards all those already mentioned and to be men- 
tioned hereafter, let this much distinction suffice for 
us, since we do not propose to give the exact defini- 
tion of any of them but merely wish to describe them 
in outline, considering it quite enough, in accordance 
with the method which we have set before us, to be 
able to recognize each of them in some way or other. 
II. After the above remarks the next point is to The uses 
explain for how many and for what purposes this ofthe | 
treatise is useful. They are three in number, mental 
training, conversations and the philosophic sciences. 
That it is useful for mental training is obvious on the 
face of it ; for, if we have a method, we shall be able 
more easily to argue about the subject proposed. It 
is useful for conversations, because, having enumer- 
ated the opinions of the majority, we shall be dealing 
with people on the basis of their own opinions, not of 
those of others, changing the course of any argument 
which they appear to us to be using wrongly. For the 
philosophic sciences it is useful, because, if we are 
able to raise difficulties on both sides, we shall more 
easily discern both truth and falsehood on every 
point. Further, it is useful in connexion with the 
ultimate bases of each science; for it is impossible to 
discuss them at all on the basis of the principles 
peculiar to the science in question, since the principles 
are primary in relation to everything else, and it is 
necessary to deal with them through the generally 
accepted opinions on each point. ‘This process be- 
longs peculiarly, or most appropriately to dialectic ; 
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for, being of the nature of an investigation, it lies 
along the path to the principles of all methods of 
inquiry. 

ITI. We shall possess the method completely when The limita- 
we are in a position similar to that in which we are Cones 
with regard to rhetoric and medicine and other such method, 
faculties ; that is to say, when we carry out our 
purpose with every available means. For neither 
will the rhetorician seek to persuade nor the physician 
to heal by every expedient ; but if he omits none of 
the available means, we shall say that he possesses 
the science in an adequate degree. 

IV. We must, then, first consider on what bases our Supsrcts 
method rests ; POE if we could grasp to how many and + SeareRiAis 
to what kind of objects our arguments are directed oF Discus: 
and on what bases they rest, and how we are to be ¢ (. a -12), 
well provided with these, we should sufficiently attain 
the end which is set before us. Now the bases of 
arguments are equal in number and identical with 
the subjects of reasonings. For arguments arise Proposi- 
from ‘ propositions,’ while the subjects of reasonings {l0ns2nd_ 
are ‘ problems.” Now every proposition and every 
problem indicates either a genus or a peculiarity or 
an accident ; for the differentia also, being generic 
in character, should be ranged with the genus. But 
since part of the peculiarity indicates the essence and 
part does not do so, let the peculiarity be divided 
into the two above-mentioned parts and let that 
which indicates the essence be called a ‘ definition,’ 
and let the remaining part be termed a ‘ property’ 
in accordance with the nomenclature usually assigned 
in these cases. It is clear therefore, from what has 
been said, that, as a result of the division just made, 
there are four alternatives in all, either property or 
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definition or genus or accident. But let no one sup- 
pose that we mean that each of these stated by itself 
is a proposition or a problem, but only that problems 
and propositions are made up of these. ‘The problem 
and the proposition differ in the way in which they 
are stated. If we say, “Is not ‘ pedestrian biped 
animal’ a definition of man?” or “ Is not ‘ animal’ 
the genus of man ?” a proposition is formed. But if 
we say, “ Is ‘ pedestrian biped animal’ a definition 
of man, or not?” a problem is formed. Similarly 
too with the other cases. It naturally follows, there- 
fore, that the problems and the propositions are equal 
in number ; for you will be able to make a problem 
out of any proposition by altering the way in which 
it is stated. 

V. We must next say what definition, property, The four 
genus and accident are. <A deftnition is a phrase He 
indicating the essence of something. The definition tion. 
is asserted either as a phrase used in place of a term, 
or as a phrase used in place of a phrase ; for it is 
possible to define some things also which are indicated 
by a phrase. But it is obvious that everyone who 
makes an assertion by means of a term in any way 
whatever, does not assert the definition of the thing, 
because every definition is a phrase of a certain kind. 
However, such a statement as ‘‘ That which is seemly 
is beautiful” must also be put down as being ‘ de- 
finitory,’ and likewise the question ‘“‘ Are sensation 
and knowledge the same thing or different ?”’ For 
when we are dealing with definitions, we spend most 
of our time discussing whether things are the same 
or different. Ina word, let us call‘ definitory ’ every- 
thing which comes under the same kind of inquiry as 
do definitions ; and it is self-evident that all the above- 
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mentioned instances are of this kind. For when we 
can argue that things are the same or that they are 
different, we shall by the same method have an abun- 
dance of arguments for dealing with definitions also ; 
for when we have shown that a thing is not the same 
as another we shall have destroyed the definition. 
The converse of what we have just said does not, 
however, hold good ; for it is not enough for the 
construction of a definition to show that one thing 
is the same as another; but, in order to destroy a 
definition, it is enough to show that it is not the same. 
A property is something which does not show the (t) Pro- 
essence of a thing but belongs to it alone and is pre- ?*"- 
dicated convertibly of it. For example, it is a pro- 
perty of man to be capable of learning grammar ; for 
if a certain being is a man, he is capable of learning 
grammar, and if he is capable of learning grammar, 
he isa man. For no one calls anything a property 
which can possibly belong to something else ; for 
example, he does not say that sleep is a property of 
man, even though at one moment it might happen 
to belong to him only. If, therefore, any such thing 
were to be called a property, it will be so called not 
absolutely but as at a certain time or in a certain 
relation ; for ‘to be on the right-hand side’ is a 
property at a certain time, and ‘ biped’ is actually 
assigned as a property in a certain relation, for ex- 
ample, as a property of man in relation to a horse 
or a dog. That nothing which can possibly belong 
to something other than a certain thing is a con- 
vertible predicate of that thing is obvious ; for it 
does not necessarily follow that if anything is sleep- 
ing it is a man, 
A genus is that which is predicated in the category (¢) Genus. 
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of essence of several things which differ in kind. 
Predieates in the category of essence may be de- 
scribed as such things as are fittingly contained in the 
reply of one who has been asked “‘ What is the object 
before you?” For example, in the case of man, if 
someone is asked what the object before him is, it is 
fitting for him to say “ An animal.” The question 
whether one thing is in the same genus as another 
thing or in a different one, is also a ‘ generic ’ ques- 
tion ; for such a question also falls under the same 
kind of inquiry as the genus. Tor having argued 
that ‘ animal’ is the genus of man and likewise also 
of ox, we shall have argued that they are in the same 
genus ; but if we show that it is the genus of the one 
but, not of the other, we shall have argued that they 
are not in the same genus. 

An accident is that which is none of these things— (4) Acci- 
neither definition, nor property, nor genus—but “still dent. 
belongs to the thing. Also it is something which can 
belong and not belong to any one particular thing ; 
for example, ‘a sitting position ’ can belong or not 
belong to some one Bevireulas thing. This is likewise 
true of “ whiteness ’ ; for there is nothing to prevent 
the same thing being at one time white and at another 
not white. The second of these definitions of accident 
is the better ; for when the first is enunciated, it is 
necessary, if one is to understand it, to know before- 
hand what is meant by ‘ definition ’ a genus ’ and 

‘ property,’ whereas the second suffices of itself to 
enable us to know what is meant without anything 
more. We may place also in the category of accident 
comparisons of things with one another, when they 
are described in terms derived in any way from 
accident ; for example, the questions “ Is the honour- 
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able or the expedient preferable?” and “ Is the life 
of virtue or the life of enjoyment more pleasant ? ” 
and any other question which happens to be expressed 
in a similar kind of way ; for in all such cases the 
question is to which of the two does the predicate 
more properly belong as an accident. It is self- 
evident that nothing prevents the accident from being 
temporarily or relatively a property ; for example, 
the position of sitting, though it is an accident, will 
at the time be a property, when a man is the only 
person seated, while, if he is not the only person 
seated, it will be a property in relation to any persons 
who are not seated. Thus nothing prevents the 
accident from becoming both a relative and a tem- 
porary property, but it will never be a property 
absolutely. 

VI. We must not, however, omit to notice that How farcan 
everything which is applicable to property, genus and re Tas 
accident can be fittingly applied to definitions also. Metihiaty iy 
For when we have shown that some attribute does “?""""" 
not belong to the subject of the definition only (as we 
do also in the case of a property), or that what is 
assigned in the definition is not the true genus of the 
subject, or that something mentioned in the state- 
ment does not belong (as would also be asserted in 
the case of an accident), we shall have destroyed the 
definition ; and so, in accordance with the statement 
made above, all the cases which have been enume- 
rated would be in a sense ‘ definitory.’, But we must 
not for this reason seek for a single method of inquiry 
which is generally applicable to all of them ; for it is 
not easy to discover, and if it were to be discovered, 
it would be wholly obscure and difficult to apply to 
our present treatise. If, however, a special method 
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of inquiry is provided for each of the different classes 
which we have distinguished, the exposition of the 
subject before us would be more easily performed on 
the basis of what is appropriate to each class. And 
so, as has already been said, we must make broad 
divisions and fit into them those of the other ques- 
tions which are most appropriate to each, calling 
them ‘ definitory ’ and ‘ generic.’ The questions to 
which I referred have now been, for all intents and 
purposes, assigned to their several classes. 

VII. First of all we must distinguish the various The various 

. ‘ > ‘ » uses of the 

meanings of ‘the same.’ In general, ‘sameness ° term* same- 
would seem to fall into three divisions ; for we usually 88": 
speak of numerical, specific and generic sameness. 
There is nwmerical sameness when there is more than (a) Numeri- 
one name for the same thing, e.g., ‘ mantle’ and a 
‘cloak.’ There is specific sameness when there are (4) Specific. 
several things but they do not differ in species, e.g., 
one man and another man, one horse and another 
horse ; for such things as fall under the same species 
are said to be specifically the same. Similarly things 
are generically the same when they fall under the same (© Generic. 
genus, é.g., horse and man. Water from the same 
fountain described as ‘the same water’ might seem to 
have a sameness differing somewhat from the above- 
mentioned kinds ; however, a case of this kind ought 
also to be placed in the same class as those which are 
called in any sense the same as belonging to one 
species. For all such things seem to be akin and 
similar to one another ; for any water is said to be 
specifically the same as any other water because it 
has a certain similarity to it, and water from the 
same fountain differs in no other respect than in its 
more striking degree of similarity ; and so we do not 
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distinguish it from the things called in any sense the 
same as belonging to one species. The term ‘ the 
same’ seems to be applied with the most general 
acceptance of everyone to that which is numerically 
one. But even this is usually employed in several 
senses. Its principal and primary sense occurs when 
sameness is applied to a name or a definition, e.g., 
when a‘ cloak ’ is said to be the same as a ‘ mantle,’ 
or when ‘ a biped pedestrian animal ’ is said to be the 
same asa‘ man.’ A second sense occurs when same- 
ness is applied to a property, e.g., when ‘ capable of 
receiving knowledge ’ is said to be the same as ‘ man,’ 
and ‘ that which is naturally carried upwards ’ is said 
to be the same as‘ fire.’ A third sense occurs when 
the sameness is based on an accident, e.g., when ‘ that 
which is seated ’ or ‘ that which is musical ’ is said to 
be the same as ‘ Socrates.’ All these uses aim at 
indicating numerical oneness. That what we have 
Just said is true can best be understood by a change 
of the manner of description ; for often when we 
order someone to summon one of several seated 
persons, giving his name,? we change the description 
when the person to whom we are giving the order 
does not happen to understand, since he will un- 
derstand better from some accidental feature ; we, 
therefore, tell him to summon ‘the man who is 
seated ’ or ‘ the man who is talking,’ obviously con- 
ceiving that we are indicating the same thing both 
when we name it and when we state an accident 
of it. 

VIII. Of ‘ sameness,’ then, as has been said, three Twofold 
senses can be distinguished. Now that arguments }70of of the 
start from the above-mentioned elements and proceed Predicables. 
through them and lead up to them is proved, in the 
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first place, by induction. For if one were to examine 
each separate proposition and problem, it would be 
clear that it has come into being either from the 
definition of something or from its property or from 
its genus or from its accident. Another proof is 
through reasoning ; for necessarily anything which is 
predicated about something must either be or not be 
convertible with its subject. If it is convertible, it 
would be a definition or a property ; for if it indicates 
the essence, it is a definition, but, if it does not do so, 
it is a property ; for we saw ¢ that this was a property, 
namely, that which is predicated convertibly but does 
not indicate the essence. If, however, it is not pre- 
dicated convertibly with the subject, it either is or 
is not one of the terms given in the definition of the 
subject ; and if it is one of the terms in the definition, 
it must be either the genus or the differentia, since 
the definition is composed of genus and differentiae. 
If, however, it is not one of the terms given in the 
definition, obviously it must be an accident ; for the 
accident was said ® to be that which, while it belongs 
to the subject, is neither a definition nor a genus nor 
a property. 

IX. Next we must define the kinds of categories in The ten 
which the four above-mentioned predicates are found. Casegories 
They are ten in number : essence, quantity, quality, eta 
relation, place, time, position, state, activity, passi- predicables. 
vity. For the accident, the genus, the property and the 
definition will always be in one of these categories ; 
for all propositions made by means of these indicate 
either essence or quality or quantity or one of the 
other categories. It is self-evident that he who 
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indicates the essence of something, indicates some- 
times a substance, sometimes a quality, and some- 
times one of the other categories. or when a man 
is put before him and he says that what is put before 
him is a man or an animal, he states an essence and 
indicates a substance ; but when a white colour is put 
before him and he says that what is put before him is 
white or a colour, he states an essence and indicates 
a quality. Similarly, if a magnitude of a cubit is put 
before him and he says that what is put before him is 
a magnitude of a cubit, he will be stating an essence 
and is indicating a quantity. Similarly with the other 
kinds of predicates ; for each of such things, both if 
it be asserted about itself and if its genus be asserted 
about it, indicates an essence; but when it is as- 
serted about something else, it does not indicate an 
essence but a quality or quantity or one of the other 
categories. Such then is the nature and such is 
the number of the subjects about which arguments 
take place and the materials on which they are 
based. How we shall derive them and by what 
means we shall obtain a supply of them, must next 
be stated. 

X. In the first place then let us define the nature 
of a dialectical proposition and a dialectical problem. 
For not every proposition and every problem can be 
put down as dialectical ; for no man of sense would 
put into a proposition that which is no one’s opinion, 
nor into a problem that which is manifest to everyone 
or to most people ; for the latter raises no question, 
while the former no one would accept. Now a dia- 
lectical proposition is a question which accords with the 
opinion held by everyone or by the majority or by the 
wise—either all of the wise or the majority or the most 
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famous of them—and which is not paradoxical ; for 
one would accept the opinion of the wise, if it is not 
opposed to the views of the majority. Views which 
are similar to received opinions are also dialectical 
propositions, and so also are propositions made by 
way of contradicting the contrary of received opinions, 
and also views which accord with the arts which have 
been discovered. For if it is a received opinion that 
the knowledge of contraries is the same, it might seem 
to be a received opinion that the perception also of 
contraries is the same ; and if it is a received opinion 
that there is a single art of grammar, it might seem 
to be a received opinion that there is also only one art 
of flute-playing, whereas if it is a received opinion 
that there is more than one art of grammar, it might 
seem to be a received opinion that there is also more 
than one art of flute-playing ; for all these seem to 
be similar and akin. In like manner, also, proposi- 
tions made by way of contradicting the contrary of 
received opinions will seem to be received opinions ; 
for if it is a received opinion that one ought to do good 
to one’s friends, it will also be a received opinion that 
one ought not to do them harm. Now that we ought 
to harm our friends is contrary to the received opinion, 
and this stated in a contradictory form is that we 
ought not to harm our friends. Likewise also, if we 
ought to do good to our friends, we ought not to do 
good to our enemies ; this also takes the form of a 
contradiction of contraries, for the contrary is that we 
ought to do good to our enemies. ‘The same is true 
of all the other cases. ‘The contrary stated about the 
contrary in a comparison will also appear to be a 
received opinion; for example, if we ought to do 
good to our friends, we ought also to do harm to our 
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enemies. ‘To do good to one’s friends might also 
appear to be the contrary of doing harm ta one’s 
enemies ; but whether this is really true or not will 
be dealt with in our discussions of contraries.¢ It is 
also obvious that all opinions which accord with the 
arts are dialectical propositions ; for one would accept 
the opinions of those who have examined the subjects 
in question. Tor example, on questions of medicine 
one would think as the doctor thinks and in matters 
of geometry as the geometrician thinks, and so too 
with the other arts. 

XI. A dialectical problem is an investigation leading Dialectical 
either to choice and avoidance or to truth and know- P7blems. 
ledge, either by itself or as an aid to the solution of 
some other such problem. Its subject is something 
about which either men have no opinion either way, 
or most people hold an opinion contrary to that of the 
wise, or the wise contrary to that of most people, or 
about which members of each of these classes dis- 
agree among themselves. The knowledge of some 
of these problems is useful for the purpose of choice 
or avoidance ; for example, whether pleasure is 
worthy of choice or not. The knowledge of some of 
these is useful purely for the sake of knowledge, for 
example, whether the universe is eternal or not. 
Others, again, are not useful in themselves for either 
of these purposes but as an aid to the solution of some 
similar problem ; for there are many things which we 
do not wish to know for themselves but for other 
purposes, in order that through them we may obtain 
knowledge of something else. Problems also occur 
where reasonings are in conflict (for they involve a 
doubt whether something is so or not, because there 
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are strong arguments on both sides), and also where, 
because the questions are so vast, we have no argu- 
ment to offer, thinking it difficult to assign a reason, 
for example, whether the universe is eternal or not ; 
for one might inquire into such questions also. 

Let problems, then, and propositions be defined in Dialectical 
the manner already stated. A thesis is the concep- 7 
tion contrary to general opinion but propounded 
by someone famous as a philosopher; for example, 
“Contradiction is impossible,” as Antisthenes said, 
or the opinion of Heraclitus that ‘‘ All things are in 
a state of motion ”’ or “ Being is one,” as Melissus 
Says ; for to pay any attention when an ordinary 
person sets forth views which are contrary to re- 
ceived opinions is foolish. Or a thesis may concern 
matters about which we hold a reasoned view con- 
trary to received opinions ; for example, the view 
of the sophists that not everything which is has come 
into being or is eternal; for a musical man, who is 
a grammarian, is a grammarian, though he has not 
come to be so and is not so eternally. This view, 
even if it is not acceptable to some people, might 
be accepted on the ground that it is reasonable. 

A thesis is also a problem ; but not every problem 
is a thesis, since some problems are such that we 
hold no opinion about them either way. That a 
thesis is also a problem is obvious; for it necessarily 
follows from what has been already said that either 
the many are at variance with the wise about a thesis 
or that one of these two classes is at variance within 
itself, since a thesis is a conception which is contrary 
to accepted opinion. Almost all dialectical problems 
are now called theses. But it need not matter which 
of the two names is used ; for we distinguished them 
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thus not from a desire to invent new terms, but that 
it might not escape us what differences actually exist 
between them. 

It is not necessary to examine every problem and 
every thesis but only one about which doubt might 
be felt by the kind of person who requires to be 
argued with and does not need castigation or lack 
perception. For those who feel doubt whether or 
not the gods ought to be honoured and parents loved, 
need castigation, while those who doubt whether 
snow is white or not, lack perception. We ought not 
to discuss subjects the demonstration of which is too 
ready to hand or too remote ; for the former raise no 
difficulty, while the latter involve difficulties which are 
outside the scope of dialectical training. 

XII. These definitions having been "drawn up, we Induction 
must distinguish how many kinds of dialectical argu- Reasoning. 
ment there a are. Now there is, firstly, induction, and, 
secondly, reasoning. What reasoning is has been 
already stated. Induction is the progress from 
particulars to universals ; for example, “ If the skilled 
pilot is the best pilot and the skilled charioteer the 
best charioteer, then, in general, the skilled man is 
the best man in any particular sphere.’”’ Induction 
is more convincing and clear and more easily grasped 
by sense-perception and is shared by the majority of 
people, but reasoning is more cogent and more 
efficacious against argumentative opponents. 

XIII. Let the above, then, be the distinctions Tux Pro- 
which we make in the kinds of things with which (raw -” 
arguments are concerned and of which they consist. “#878 
The means by which we shall obtain an abundance of Vil. 5). 
reasonings are four in number: (1) the provision of Four 


sources of 
propositions, (2) the ability to distinguish in how Arguments. 
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many senses a particular expression is used, (3) the 
discovery of differences and (4) the investigation of 
similarities. ‘The last three of these are also in a 
sense propositions ; for it is possible to make a pro- 
position in accordance with each of them. For 
example, we can say (@) “ An object of choice is the 
honourable or the pleasant or the expedient,’ (6) 
“Sensation differs from knowledge, because it is 
possible to recover the latter when one has lost it but 
not the former,”’ and (c) “ The healthy stands in the 
same relation to health as the sound to soundness.” 
The first proposition is derived from the use of a 
word in several senses, the second from differences, 
and the third from similarities, 

XIV. The number of ways in which the proposi- How to 
tions must be selected is the same as the number of fositions 
distinctions which we have made regarding proposi- 
tions. One may choose either universal opinions, or 
those of the majority, or those of the wise—of all 
of them, or of the majority or of the most famous— 
or opinions contrary to those which appear to be 
generally held, and also opinions which are in accord 
with the arts. Propositions must also be formed from 
opinions contrary to those which appear to be 
generally accepted put into a contradictory form, 
as has been described before. Another useful 
method of forming them is by choosing not only 
opinions actually received but also opinions which 
resemble these, for example, “ The perception of 
contraries is the same ” (for the knowledge of them 
is also the same), and “ We see by admitting, not by 
emitting, something ” (for this is also true in respect 
of the other senses); for we hear by admitting, not 
by emitting something, and we taste in the same 
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manner. And so with the other instances. Further, 
opinions which are apparently true in all or most 
cases must be taken as a starting-point and an 
accepted thesis ; for they are admitted by such as 
do not notice that there is a case in which they are 
not true. We ought also to select from written dis- 
quisitions and make up descriptions of each class of 
subject, putting them in separate lists, for example, 
about ‘the good’ (or about ‘ animal life ’), dealing 
with every kind of good, beginning with the essence. 
We ought also to note in passing the opinion of 
individuals, for example, that EKmpedocles said that 
the elements of bodies are four in number; for one 
may accept the statement of some thinker of repute. 

To put the matter briefly, there are three classes Ethical, 
of propositions and problems. Some are ethical, eae 
some physical and some logical propositions. Ethical proposi- : 
propositions are such propositions as ‘“‘ Should one cas 
rather obey parents or the laws, if they are at 
variance ?”’ Logical propositions are such as the 
following: ‘“‘Is knowledge of contraries the same 
or not?” Physical problems are of the type of “ Is 
the universe eternal or not?’’ There are similar 
classes of problems. ‘The nature of each of the 
above classes is not easily explained by definition, 
but we must try to obtain knowledge of each of 
them by the habitual practice of induction, examin- 
ing them in the light of the above examples. 

For philosophic purposes we must deal with pro- 
positions from the point of view of truth, but for 
purposes of dialectic, with a view to opinion. Pro- 
positions must always be taken in their most universal 
form, and the one should be made into many ; for 
example, “ The knowledge of opposites is the same,” 
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then “ The knowledge of contraries is the same,” 
and finally, ‘‘ The knowledge of relative terms is the 
same.” In the same way, those too must be divided 
again, as long as division is possible, for example, 

“the knowledge of good and evil,’ “ of black and 
white,” and ‘of cold and hot is the same’; and 
so with the other cases. 

XV. On the making of propositions what has been How to 
said above must suffice. As regards the number of Siete or. 
ways in which a term can be used, we must not only meaning. 
deal with those terms which are used in another way 
but also try to assign their definitions. For example, 
we must not only say that in one sense ‘ good’ is 
said to be ‘ justice’ and ‘ courage,’ in another sense 
‘good’ is said to be ‘ conducive to soundness’ and 
“conducive to health,’ but we must also say that 
some things are called ‘ good’ because they possess 
certain qualities in themselves, while other things 
are good because they are productive of a certain 
result and not because they possess certain qualities 
in themselves. And so likewise in the other cases 
also. 

Whether a term is used in one kind of sense only (a) From 
or in many, can be seen by the following method. peed 
First, examine the case of its contrary and see if in cidlerent 
it is used in several senses, whether the difference ~°™ 
be one of kind or in the use of a word. [or in 
some cases a difference is immediately apparent 
in the words used. For oes the contrary of 
‘sharp’ when used of a note is ‘ flat’ (Bupt), when 
it is used of a material substance, it is ‘ dull’ (¢pfAv). 

The contrary of ‘sharp,’ therefore, obviously has 
several EAE aTUILES: and, this being so, so also has 
‘sharp’; for the contrary will have different mean- 
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ings, corresponding to each of those meanings. Tor 
“sharp ’ will not be the same when it is the contrary 
of ‘blunt’ and when it is the contrary of ‘ flat,’ 
though ‘ sharp’ is the contrary in both cases. Again, 
the contrary of apd (‘ flat,’ ‘ heavy’) applied to a 
note is ‘ sharp,’ but applied to a material substance 
it is ‘light’; so that Bupi is used in many senses, 
since its contrary is also so used. Similarly also the 
contrary of ‘ beautiful’ applied to a living creature 
is ‘ ugly,’ but applied to a house, ‘mean’; so that 
‘ beautiful ’ is an equivocal term. 

Sometimes there is no difference in the terms (4) From 
used but the variation in kind is immediately obvious (omtaties | 
in their use; for example, in the case of ‘ clear’ kind. 
and ‘ dim,’ for sound is said to be ‘ clear’ and ‘ dim’ 
and so is colour. Now there is no difference in the 
terms used, but the variation in kind is immediately 
obvious in their use ; for ‘ clear’ is not used in the 
same sense as applied to colour and as applied to 
sound. This is manifest also through sense-percep- 
tion; for sense-perception of things which are of 
the same kind is the same, but we do not judge 
‘clearness’ of sound and of colour by the same 
sense, but the Jatter by sight and the former by 
hearing. Similarly with regard to‘ sharp ’ and ‘ dull’ 
in flavours and in material substances ; we judge the 
latter by touch, the former by taste. Here, too, 
there is no difference in the terms used—either in 
the terms themselves or in their contraries; for 
“ dull’ is the contrary of * sharp ’ in both its senses. 

Furthermore, we must see whether there is a (c) From 
contrary of a term in one sense, but absolutely none the Hresence 
in another sense. For example, the pleasure due to con 

e 1. = % raries. 
drinking has a contrary in the pain due to thirst, 
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4 > \ ~ BS > , > v 
TlaAw ei tod Kar’ dvripaow avrixeysévov oKo- 
A. > ~ 4 > A ~ 
meiv ef mAcovayads Adyerar. ef yap Toro mAcova- 
15 yws A€yeTaL, Kai TO TOUTH avTiKEipEevoV TACOVAXa@S 
pnOnoerar, olov 7d pu) BAerew mAcovayads Adyerat, 
a 4 id mv a A > ~ ~ 
év ev TO pen exew oy, Ev dé TO py evepyety TH 
bus ? Py A ~ A ~ > ~ A A 
dpe. ef S€ TodTo TAcovayds, avayKaiov Kai TO 
4 ~ tf ¢ / ‘ ~ A 
Barérew mArcovayds AéyecBat: Exatépw yap TO pH} 
/ > / tf e ~ A A yw oa 
Brérew avrixeicerai Tt, olov TH pev per) Exe oynv 
Al wW A A A 7. ~ a \ :) ~ 
20 70 eyew, TH S€ pot] evepyeiv TH Orber TO evepyetv. 
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but the pleasure due to the contemplation that the 
diagonal is incommensurate with the side has no 
contrary ; so that ‘ pleasure ’ is used in more senses 
than one. Also ‘ loving,’ used of the mental state, 
has a contrary in ‘ hating,’ but, used of the physical 
act, it has no contrary ; therefore ‘ loving ’ is obvi- 
ously an equivocal term. Further, with regard to (d) From 
intermediates, you must see whether some meanings (hdiates. 
of terms and their contraries have intermediates and 
others none, or whether both have an intermediate 
but not the same one. For example, in colours the 
intermediate between ‘clear’ (white) and ‘dim’ 
(black) is ‘ grey,’ but when the terms are used of 
a note, they have no intermediate, unless it be 
‘ muffled,’ as some people say that a muffled note is 
intermediate. Therefore‘ clear ’ is an equivocal term, 
as also is ‘dim.’ You must see also whether some 
terms have several intermediates, others only one, as 
in the case of ‘ clear’ and ‘ dim’ ; for when they are 
used of colour they have many intermediates, but when 
they are used of a note only one, namely, ‘ muffled.’ 

Again, with regard to the opposite put in a con- (e) From 
tradictory form, you must see whether it is used in fontradle 
more senses than one. For if it is used in several opposites. 
senses, then its opposite also will be used in several 
senses. For example, ‘ not to see’ is used in more 
than one sense, firstly, ‘ not to possess sight,’ and, 
secondly, ‘ not to exercise the faculty of sight’; and 
if this has more than one meaning, ‘ to see’ must 
necessarily also have more than one meaning ; for each 
meaning of ‘ not to see’ will have an opposite, the 
opposite of ‘ not to possess sight ’ being ‘ to possess 
sight,’ and the opposite of ‘ not to exercise the faculty 
of sight ’ being ‘ to exercise the faculty of sight.’ 
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4 mraos is used of any modification of a word, such as 
cases and genders of nouns and adjectives, adjectives derived 
from nouns, adverbs formed from adjectives (as in the ex- 
amples which Aristotle gives here), and the tenses of verbs. 
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Further, you must examine cases where the (f) From 

5 . ‘ the priva- 

privation and presence of some state is asserted 5 tion or 
for if either of the terms used has several meanings, PFSruee 
so also will the other. For example, if ‘to have : 
sensation’ is used in several senses in connexion 
both with the soul and with the body, ‘ lacking 
sensation’ also will be used in several senses in 
connexion both with the soul and with the body. 
That the terms under discussion are opposed in 
respect of the privation and presence of a certain 
state is obvious, since living creatures naturally 
possess each kind of sensation, that is to say, as 
connected both with the soul and with the body. 

Further, you must examine the inflected forms of (9) From 

+ pee > a inflected 
words.* For if ‘ justly ’ can be used in several senses, forms of 
‘just ’ will also be used in several senses ; for there Yrs. 
is a meaning of ‘ just’ for each of the meanings of 
‘justly.’ For example, if to judge ‘ justly ’ means 
to judge ‘ according to one’s opinion,’ and also to 
judge * as one ought,’ then ‘ just ’ will have the two 
similar meanings. Likewise if‘ healthy ’ has several 
meanings, so also will ‘ healthily’; for example, if 
‘healthy ’ means ‘ producing health’ and ‘ preserv- 
ing health’ and ‘ denoting health,’ then ‘ healthily ’ 
will mean ‘in a manner which produces health’ or 
‘in a manner which preserves health’ or ‘in a 
manner which denotes health.’ Similarly in every 
other case, when the word itself is used in several 
senses, the inflexion formed from it will also be used 
in several senses, and vice versa. 

You must also examine the kinds of predicates (4) From 
denoted by the word used and see if they are the oe 
same in every case ; for, if they are not, it is obvious cee by 
that the word is equivocal. For example, ‘ good’ as : 
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Kat TO oKEebos. eTEpos yap 6 KaTa TovVoLA Adyos 
aitav: TO pev yap C@ov mowv te pyOyoerar, 
To Sé aKedos mov tr. eav S€ br GAAnAa Ta 
yevn 7, ovkK avayKaioy étépovs Tods Adyous elvas. 
olov Tob KOpakos 70 C@ov Kat TO Opveov yévos 
éotiv. dtav ody Aéywpev TOV Kdpaka dpveov elvat, 
Kat C@ov mov Tt dapev adrov elvar, wor” apdd- 
Téepa Ta yevn Tepi adtoh KaTyyopeita.  dpoiws 
dé Kat drav Chiov arnvov Sizovy Tov KépaKka A€yw- 
prev, Opvedv dapev avdtov elvat: Kal ovTws ody 
apdhotepa Ta yevn KaTyyopeitar KaTd TO Képakos, 


1 Omitting the first dyafév with W. 5S. Maguinness. 





* je. the windlass (Herod. vii. 36; [Aristot.] Mech. 
853 b 12). 
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applied to food means ‘ productive of pleasure,’ as 
applied to medicine it means ‘ productive of health,’ 
as applied to the soul it denotes a certain quality 
such as ‘temperate’ or ‘brave’ or ‘just,’ and 
similarly also as applied to man. Sometimes it 
means what happens at a certain time, for example 
at the right time; for what happens at the right 
time is called ‘ good.’ Often too it is applied to 
quantity, being used, for example, of that which is 
“moderate ’; for that which is ‘ moderate,’ too, is 
called ‘ good.’ Thus ‘ good’ is an equivocal term. 
Similarly too Aevxdv (‘ white,’ ‘clear ’) as applied to a 
body denotes colour, as applied to a note it means 
‘ easily heard.’ The case of ‘ sharp’ also is similar, 
for it does not always bear the same meaning. For 
a quick note is ‘ sharp,’ as the theorists of rhythmie 
harmony tell us, and an angle which is less than a 
right angle is ‘sharp’ (acute), and a knife with a 
sharp angle (edge) is ‘ sharp.’ 

You must also examine the genera of the things (4) From an 
which fall under the same term and see if they tion of thé 
are different and not subaltern. For example, dvos pects, fall 
(‘donkey’) is both the animal and the machine ¢ ; the same 
- for the definition applied to the word is different °™ 
in the two cases, since one will be described as a 
kind of animal, the other as a kind of machine. But 
if the genera are subaltern, the definitions are not 
necessarily different. Jor example, ‘ animal’ is the 
genus of ‘ raven,’ and so is ‘ bird.’ When, therefore, 
we say that the raven is a bird, we also say that it is 
a kind of animal, so that both the genera are pre- 
dicated of it. Likewise too, when we call the raven 
“a flying biped animal,’ we are stating that it is a 
bird, so that in this way too both the genera are 
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1 Inserting 76 with C. 
2 Reading roood7ov with all the best mss, 
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predicated of the raven, and also their definition. 
This does not happen in the case of genera which 
are not subaltern ; for when we say a ‘ machine’ 
we do not mean an ‘ animal,’ nor vice versa. 
You must also examine not only whether the (j) From the 
genera of the term in question are different without (putary of 


the genus 
being subaltern but also look into the case of its ee 
contrary ; for if its contrary is used in several senses, senses, 
obviously the term in question will also be so used. 

It is useful also to look at the definition which (& From, 

results from the use of the term in a composite {he defini- 
phrase, for example, in Aevadv cpa (‘a white body ’) term ina 
and Aev«i) wi) (‘a clear note’). For when what is phrase. 
peculiar is taken away, the same meaning ought to 
be left. But this does not happen when equivocal 
terms are used, as in the phrases just mentioned ; 
for the former will be ‘a body having such and such 
a colour’ the latter ‘a note which is easily heard.’ 
If, therefore, ‘ a body ’ and‘ a note ’ are taken away, 
what remains in each phrase is not the same. But it 
ought to have been the same if the term Aeveds in 
each case had been synonymous. 

Often too in the actual definitions the equivocal () From 
slips in unnoticed ; therefore examination must be a ee 
made of the definitions also. Tor example, if some- tion. 
one states that what denotes and what produces 
health are ‘commensurably related to health,’ we 
must not shrink from the task but examine what he 
has meant by © commensurably’ in each case, for 
example, whether in the latter case it means that 
it is ‘ of the requisite quantity to produce health,’ 
whereas in the former case it means that it is ‘ of 
the requisite quality to denote of what kind the state 
is which is present.’ 
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2 Cf. Met. 1057 b 8; white is ‘ penetrative’ and black 
‘compressive.’ The definitions are Platonic, ef. Tim. 67 p, E. 
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Further, you must see whether the terms are not 
comparable in respect of greater or similar degree, 
for example, a ‘clear’ (Aevxds) note and a ‘ white’ 
(Aeveds) garment, and a ‘sharp’ flavour and a 
‘sharp’ note. For these things are not said to be 
Aevxds (‘ white,’ ‘ clear’) or ‘sharp’ in a similar 
degree or one in a greater degree than the other ; 
and so the terms Acvxdés and ‘ sharp’ are equivocal. 
For every synonymous term is comparable ; for it 
will be used either of a similar degree or of a greater 
degree in one thing than another. 

Now since the differentiae of genera which are 
different but not subaltern are also different in kind, 
for example, those of ‘ animal’ and ‘ knowledge ’ 
(for the differentiae of these are different), you must 
see whether the meanings which fall under the same 
term are differentiae of genera which are different 
without being subaltern, for example ‘sharp’ as 
applied to a note and to a solid substance ; for voice 
differs from voice in ‘ sharpness’ and similarly too 
one solid substance from another. ‘Sharp,’ there- 
fore, is an equivocal term; for its meanings are 
differentiae of genera which are different without 
being subaltern. 

Again, you must see whether the differentiae of 
the actual meanings which fall under the same term 
are different, for example, those of colour in bodies 
and colour in tunes; for the differentiae of colour 
in bodies are ‘ penetrative of sight’ and ‘ com- 
pressive of sight,’ * but the same differentiae do not 
hold good of colour in tunes. Therefore colour is an 
equivocal term ; for when things are the same they 
have the same differentiae. 

Further, since the species is never the differentia 
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of anything, you must look whether one of the 
meanings which fall under the same term is a species 
and another a differentia, for example, Aevkos 
(‘ white,’ ‘ clear’) when applied to a body is a 
species of colour, but when applied to a note it is 
a differentia, for one note differs from another in 
being clear. 


XVI. The number of meanings, then, of a term How to note 


must be examined by these and similar methods. 
The differences must be viewed in their relation 
with one another both in the genera themselves— 
for example, ‘In what does justice differ from 
courage and wisdom from temperance?” (for all 
these belong to the same genus)—and also from 
one genus to another, where they are not too widely 
separated—for example, “In what does sensation 
differ from knowledge ? ’’—for where the genera are 
widely separated, the differences are quite obvious. 

XVII. Likeness must be examined in things 
belonging to different genera—as A is to B, so is C 
to D (for example, ‘ As knowledge is related to the 
object of knowledge, so is sensation related to the 
object of sensation ’), and also, as A is in B, so is C 
in D (for example, ‘ As sight is in the eye, so is reason 
in the soul’ and ‘ As is calm in the sea, so is absence 
of wind in the air’). In particular we must have 
practice in dealing with genera which are widely 
separated ; for in the other cases we shall be able 
to detect the similarities more readily. We must 
examine also things which are in the same genus, 
to see if there is any attribute belonging to them all 
which is the same, for example, to a man, a horse 
and a dog ; for they are alike in as far as any attribute 
which they possess is the same. 
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XVIII. It is useful to have examined the various 
meanings of a term both with a view to clarity (for 
a man would know better what he is stating if the 
various senses in which it can be used had been made 
clear), and also in order that his reasonings may be 
directed to the actual thing and not to the name by 
which it is called. For if the various ways in which 
a term can be uscd are not clear, it is possible that 
the answerer and the questioner are not applying 
their mind to the same thing; whereas, if it has 
been made clear what are the various ways in which 
a term can be used and to which of them the answerer 
is referring in his statement, the questioner would 
look absurd if he did not direct his argument to this. 
It is also useful so that one may not be misled and 
that one may mislead others by false reasoning. For 
if we know the various senses in which a term can be 
used, we shall never be misled by false reasoning, 
but we shall be aware of it if the questioner fails 
to direct his argument to the same point, and we 
shall ourselves, when we are asking questions, be 
able to mislead the answerer, if he does not happen 
to know the various meanings of a term. This, how- 
ever, is not always possible but only when some of 
the various meanings are true and others false. This 
kind of argument, however, is not a proper part of 
dialectic ; therefore, dialecticians must be very much 
on their guard against such verbal discussion, unless 
it is quite impossible to discuss the subject other- 
wise. 

The discovery of differences is useful both for 
reasonings about sameness and difference, and also 
for the recognition of what some particular thing is. 
Its usefulness for reasonings about sameness and 
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difference is obvious ; for when we have discovered 
a difference of some kind or other between the 
subjects under discussion, we shall have shown that 
they are not the same. It is useful for recognizing 
what some particular thing is, because we usually 
isolate the appropriate description of the essence of 
a particular thing by means of the differentiae which 
are peculiar to it. 

The consideration of similarity is useful both for Utility of 
inductive arguments and for hypothetical reasoning ve 
and also for the assignment of definitions. For similarities. 
inductive reasoning it is useful because we maintain 
that it is by induction of particulars on the basis of 
similarities that we infer the universal ; for it is not 
easy to employ inference if we do not know the 
points of similarity. It is useful for hypothetical 
reasoning, because it is an accepted opinion that 
whatever holds good of one of several similars, holds 
good also of the rest. Therefore, if we have the 
proper material for discussing any one of them, we 
shall secure beforehand an admission that what holds 
good of other similars also holds good of the sub- 
ject under discussion, and, having demonstrated the 
former, we shall have also demonstrated, on the 
basis of the hypothesis, the subject under discussion ; 
for we shall have completed our demonstration by 
the hypothetical assumption that whatever holds 
good of other similars holds good also of the subject 
under discussion. It is useful for the assignment of 
definitions because, if we can see what is identical in 
each particular case, we shall have no doubt about 
the genus in which we must place the subject under 
discussion when we are defining it; for, of the 
common predicates, that which falls most definitely 
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in the category of essence must be the genus. Like- 
wise also the consideration of similarity is useful for 
the forming of definitions in dealing with widely 
separated subjects, for example, the statements that 
““calm at sea and absence of wind in the air are the 
same thing ” (for each is a state of quiet), and that 
“a point on a line and a unit in number are the 
same thing ”’ (for each is a starting-point). Thus, 
if we assign as the genus that which is common to 
all the cases, our definition will not be regarded as 
unsuitable. Those who deal in definitions usually 
form them on this principle ; for they say that the 
unit is the starting-point of number and the point 
the starting-point of a line ; it is obvious, therefore, 
that they assign genus to that which is common to 
both. 

Such, then, are the means by which reasonings 
are carried out. The commonplaces for the applica- 
tion of which the said means are useful are our next 
subject. 
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I. Some problems are universal, others particular. commoy- 
Examples of universal problems are ‘“‘ Every pleasure {your 
is good,” and ‘“ No pleasure is good”; examples of Pe 
particular problems are “Some pleasure is good,” Bae ) 
and ‘‘Some pleasure is not good.’’ Universally PEST. 
constructive and destructive methods are common froblems, 
to both kinds of problem ; for when we have shown and_ 
that some predicate belongs in all instances, we shall pees 
also have shown that it belongs in some particular 
instance, and, similarly, if we show that it does not 
belong in any instance, we shall also have shown that 
it does not belong in every instance. First, then, 
we must speak of universally destructive methods, 
because such methods are common both to universal 
and to particular problems and because people bring 
forward theses asserting the presence of a predicate 
rather than its absence, while those who are arguing 
against them seek to demolish them, It is very diffi- Peculiar 
cult to convert an appropriate appellation which is eee 
derived from an ‘ accident’ ; for only in the case of based on 

. : : = eae accident. 
accidents can something be predicated conditionally 
and not universally. For conversion must necessarily 
be based on the definition and the property and the 
genus. For example, if “to be a biped pedestrian 
animal is an attribute of A,” it will be true to say 


by conversion that “ A is a biped pedestrian animal.” 
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@ 7.e. that colour is an accident of white. 
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So too if the appellation is derived from genus ; for, 
if “‘ to be an animal is an attribute of A,” then ‘A 
is an animal.” The same thing occurs in the case 
of a property ; if ‘to be receptive of grammar is 
an attribute of B,” then “B will be receptive of 
grammar.” For it is impossible for any of these 
attributes to belong or not belong in part only ; 
but they must belong or not belong absolutely. In 
the case of accidents, however, there is nothing to 
prevent an attribute belonging in part only (e.g., 
whiteness or justice), and so it is not enough to show 
that whiteness or justice is an attribute of a man in 
order to show that he is white or just; for it is 
possible to argue that he is only partly white or just. 
In the case of accidents, therefore, conversion is not 
necessarily possible. 

We must also define the errors which occur in Two com- 
problems, which are of two kinds, being due either ™°? T°" 
to misrepresentation or to violation of the established 
use of language. Those who employ misrepresenta- 
tion and assert that a thing has some attribute which 
it has not, commit error ; while those who call things 
by names which do not belong to them (e.g., calling 
a plane-tree a man) violate the established nomen- 
clature. 

II. One commonplace is to look whether your Various 
opponent has assigned as an accident something a eee 
which belongs in some other way. This mistake is 9 Accident. 
usually committed in respect of genera, for example, that what 
if someone should say that white happens to be a pense 
colour ¢; for white does not happen to be a colour, accident is 
but colour is its genus. Possibly, it is true, the man nceldents 
who is making the statement may expressly define 
the attribute as an accident, saying, for example, 
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2 The meaning of rapwrvpws is explained in Cat. 1 a 12 ff: 
“Things are named ‘ derivatively’ which derive their name 
from something else, being given a different word-form, 
e.g. ‘grammarian’ from ‘grammar’ and ‘ courageous’ 
from ‘ courage.’” Cf. also Aesch. Hum. 8 76 DoiBys 8 dvop? 
éxet (se. DotBos) mapwvupor. 
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‘“* Justice happens to be a virtue,” but often, even 
if he does not so define it, it is obvious that he has 
assigned the genus as an accident, for example, if 
one were to say that ‘“‘ whiteness is coloured,” or 
that “ walking is motion.” For a predicate taken 
from a genus is never applied to a species in a derived 
verbal form,? but all genera are predicated un- 
equivocally of their species; for the species take 
the name and the description of their genera. A 
man, therefore, who speaks of white as ‘ coloured’ 
has not assigned ‘ colour’ as a genus, since he has 
described it by a derived form of the word, nor as a 
property, nor as a definition ; for the definition and 
the property of a thing belong to nothing but that 
thing, whereas many other things are ‘ coloured,’ 
for example, a piece of wood, a stone, a man or a 
horse. It is obvious, therefore, that he is assigning 
‘coloured ’ as an accident. 

Another commonplace rule is to examine instances () Exami- 
in which a predicate has been said to belong to all ree am 
or none of a particular thing, and to look at them OF promien: 
according to species and not in their infinite number ; 
for then the examination will be more methodical 
and in fewer stages. ‘The examination must be 
carried on and begin from the primary classes and 
then go on step by step until further division is 
impossible. For example, if your opponent has said 
that “ the knowledge of opposites is the same,’” you 
must examine whether the knowledge is the same 
of relative opposites and contraries and predicates 
based on the privation and presence of certain 
conditions, and of contradictory predicates. If the 
matter is not yet clear in the light of these, the 
process of division must be continued until the 
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indivisible is reached, for example, until you see if 
it is true of “ just and unjust actions,” “ the double 
and the half,” ‘“ blindness and sight,’’ or “ being 
and not-being.” For if it is shown in any instance 
that the knowledge is not the same, we shall 
have demolished the problem. Similarly, too, if the 
predicate does not belong in any instance. This 
commonplace is convertible both for destructive and 
for constructive purposes ; for if, after a long process 
of division, the predicate appears to apply in all or 
in numerous cases, we must claim that our opponent 
should admit its universal application or else bring 
forward an objection and show in what case it does 
not apply. If he does neither of these things, he will 
look foolish if he refuses to make the admission. 

Another commonplace is to make definitions both (¢) Defini- 
of the accident and of that to which it belongs, either Pon oF ee 
of both separately or one of them, and then see if Daren 
anything untrue has been assumed as true in the 7 
definitions. For example, to see if it is possible to 
wrong a god, you must ask, what does ‘ wrong’ 
mean? For if it means ‘to harm wittingly,’ it is 
obvious that it is impossible for a god to be wronged, 
for it is impossible for God to be harmed. Again, 
to see whether the good man is envious, you must 
ask, who is ‘ envious’ and what is ‘envy’? For if 
‘envy’ is pain at the apparent prosperity of an 
honest man, clearly the good man is not envious ; 
for then he would be a bad man. Again, to see 
whether the indignant man is envious, you must 
ask, what does each of these terms mean? For thus 
it will be manifest whether the statement is true or 
false; for example, if the man is ‘ envious’ who 
is pained at the prosperity of the good, and the 
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dialectically. 
> Cf. 109 b 13. 
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indignant man is he who is pained at the prosperity 
of the wicked, it is obvious that the indignant man 
could not be envious. One ought also to substitute 
definitions for the terms used in the definitions and 
to go on doing this until some familiar term is 
reached. For often, though the whole definition 
has been given, the object of our search is not yet 
clear, but it becomes clear when a definition has 
been given in place of one of the terms in the 
definition. 

Furthermore, one ought to turn the problem for (@ Change 
oneself into a proposition and then raise an objection Or, 
to it; for an objection will be an argument against into a pro- 
a thesis. This commonplace rule is almost the same is 
as examining instances in which a predicate has been 
said to belong to all or none of a particular thing,? 
but it differs in method. 

Furthermore, you must define what kinds of things (e) Defini- 

should be called as the majority call them, and what Honor yiat 
should not; for this is useful both for constructive notations 
and destructive purposes. For instance, you ought eamnitted. 
to lay it down that things ought to be described in 220 what 
the language used by the majority, but when it is : 
asked what things are of certain kinds and what are 
not, you must no longer pay attention to the majority. 
For example, you must say, as do the majority, that 
‘healthy ’ is that which is productive of health ; but 
when it is asked whether the subject under discussion 
is productive of health or not, you must no longer 
use the language of the majority, but that of the 
doctor. 

IH. Furthermore, if a term is used with more than Rules for 
one meaning and it has been stated that it belongs pet Lom 
to or does not belong to something, we ought to (@ If the 
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demonstrate one of the several meanings if it is ambiguity 
impossible to demonstrate both. This method should ees 
be used when the variety of meaning is unnoticed ; SpEOnENG, 
for, if it is noticed, the opponent will object that tie ee 
question which he himself raised has not been dis- gy 
cussed, but the other meaning. This commonplace argument. 
is ponvertible for both constructive and destructive 
purposes. If we wish to argue constructively, we 

shall show that the attribute belongs in one of its 
senses, if we cannot show it belongs in both. For 
destructive criticism, we shall show that one of its 

senses does not belong, if we cannot show that both 

do not do so. In destructive criticism, however, 

there is no need to argue on the basis of an admission, 

either if the attribute is stated to belong universally 

or if it is stated not to belong to anything ; for if we 

show that there is anything whatsoever to which it 

does not belong, we shall have destroyed the assertion 

that it belongs universally, and, similarly, if we can 

show that it does belong in a single case, we shall 
demolish the assertion that it does not belong to 
anything. If, however, we are arguing construc- 
tively, we ought to obtain a preliminary admission 

that, if the attribute belongs to any one thing, it 
belongs universally, provided the claim is plausible. 

For it is not enough to argue in a single case in order 

to show that an attribute belongs universally—to 

argue, for example, that if the soul of man is im- 
mortal, then every soul is immortal. We must, 
therefore, obtain beforehand an admission that if 

any soul whatever is immortal, then every soul is 
immortal. This method must not be employed 
always, but only when we are not in a position to 

state a single argument which applies to all cases 
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alike, as for example, when a geometrician states 
that the angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles. 

If there is no concealing the fact that a term has (é) If the 
a variety of meanings, you must distinguish all of petal 
them and then proceed to demolish or confirm it. distinguish 
For example, if the ‘ right’ is the ‘ expedient’ or ings of the 
the ‘ honourable,’ we must try to confirm or demolish &m which 
both of these terms as applied to the subject under argument. 
discussion, showing that it is honourable and expe- 
dient, or that it is neither honourable nor expedi- 
ent. If it is impossible to show both, we must show 
one, indicating also that one is true and the other 
not true. The same argument also holds good when 
the meanings into which the term can be divided 
are more than two. 

Again, there is the case of terms which are used 
in several senses not because they are equivocal but 
in some other way. ‘Take, for example, “ The science 
of many things is one’; here the things in question 
may be the ends or the means to an end (e.g., medi- 
cine is the science of producing health and of diet), 
or they may be both of them ends, as the science of 
contraries is said to be the same (for one contrary is 
not more an end than the other), or they may be an 
essential and an accidental attribute—an example of 
the former being that the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, of the latter that this is 
true of an equilateral triangle ; for we know that it 
is because the equilateral triangle happens to be a 
triangle that its angles are equa) to two right angles. 
If, therefore, there is no sense in which it is possible 
for the science of many things to be the same, it is 
obvious that it is completely impossible that this can 
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be so, or, if there is some sense in which it is possible, 
then it is obvious that it is possible. We must dis- 
tinguish as many senses as will serve our purpose. 
For example, if we wish to argue constructively, we 
must bring forward such meanings as are admissible 
and divide them only into those which are useful for 
constructive argument ; for destructive criticism, on 
the other hand, we must bring forward only such as 
are not admissible and omit the rest. This must also 
be done when the variety of meanings is unnoticed. 
The same commonplaces must also be used to confirm 
that one thing is, or is not, * of ’ another ; for example, 
that a particular science is ‘ of’ a particular thing, 
either as an end, or as a means to an end, or as an 
accidental circumstance, or, on the other hand, that 
it is not ‘ of ’ it in any of the above ways. The same 
holds good of desire and any other terms which are 
said to be ‘ of’ more than one thing. For the desire 
of a particular thing may be the desire of it as an 
end (e.g., health), or as a means to an end (e.g., taking 
medicine), or as an accidental circumstance, as in the 
case of wine the man who likes sweet things desires 
it not because it is wine but because it is sweet. For 
his essential desire is for what is sweet, and he only 
desires wine accidentally ; for, if it is dry, he no 
longer desires it, and so his desire is accidental. ‘This 
commonplace is also useful in connexion with relative 
terms ; for cases of this kind generally have to do 
with relative terms. 

IV. Moreover, there is the commonplace of sub- Various 
stituting for a term one that is more familiar, for fe ubell= 
example, using ‘ clear’ instead of ‘ exact’ in speaking pte ate 
of a conception, and ‘ meddlesomeness ’ instead of less familiar 

‘ officiousness.’ For when the term is rendered more “™- 
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familiar, the thesis is more easily dealt with. This 
commonplace is common to both processes, the con- 
structive and the destructive. 

In order to show that contrary attributes belong (?) To prove 

. . 2 phe presence 

to the same thing, we must look at its genus. For of con- 
example, if we wish to show that there is correctness east 
and error in perception, and if to perceive is to dis- the genus, 
tinguish and distinguishing can be correct or in- 
correct, then there can be correctness and error in 
perception also. Here, then, the proof starts from 
the genus and is concerned with the species, for 
‘ distinguishing ’ is the genus of ‘ perceiving,’ since 
he who perceives is distinguishing in a certain way. 
On the other hand, the proof may start from the 
species and be concerned with the genus, for all attri- 
butes which belong to the species belong also to the 
genus. For instance, if there is good and bad know- 
ledge, then there also is good and bad disposition ; 
for disposition is the genus of knowledge. ‘The former 
commonplace is fallacious for constructive argument, 
but the latter is true. For it is not necessary that 
all the attributes of the genus should also belong to 
the species ; for ‘ animal’ is winged and quadruped, 
but ‘man’ is not. But all the attributes which 
belong to the species, necessarily belong also to the 
genus ; for if ‘ man’ is good, then ‘ animal’ also is 
good. On the other hand, for destructive criticism, 
the former of these arguments is true, the latter 
fallacious ; for all the attributes which do not belong 
to the genus do not belong to the species either, 
while all those which fail to belong to the species 
do not necessarily fail to belong to the genus. 

Since of all those things of which the genus is A note on 
predicated, one of its species must necessarily also nus 2nd 


species. 
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be predicated, and since all those things which 
possess that genus, or derive their description from 
that genus, must also possess one of its species or 
derive their description from one of its species—for 
example, if knowledge is predicated of someone, then 
grammatical knowledge or musical knowledge or one 
of the other kinds of knowledge will be predicated 
of him, and if a man possesses knowledge or if 
the description which he has is derived from his 
knowledge, then he will also possess grammatical 
knowledge or musical knowledge, or one of the other 
kinds of knowledge, or will derive his description 
from one of them, being called, for example, a 
‘“grammarian’ or a ‘ musician ’—then, if a state- 
ment is made which is derived in any way from 
the genus (for example, that the soul is in motion), 
you must examine whether it is possible for the 
soul to be in motion according to any of the species 
of motion, for example, whether it can increase 
or decay or come into being or move in any of 
the other species of motion ; for if it cannot move 
in accordance with any of them, obviously it is not 
in motion. ‘This commonplace is common to both 
processes, the destructive and the constructive ; for 
if it moves according to one of the species of motion, 
obviously it is in motion, and if it does not move in 
accordance with any of them, obviously it is not in 
motion. 
If you have not a supply of material for arguing (c) Obtain 

against the thesis, you should look for arguments Matetlal by 


examining 
taken from the real or generally accepted definitions the defini- 

tions of the 
of the subject under discussion? and if you cannot subject. 
argue from one, you must argue from several. For 


it is easier to attack the subject when you have 
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ta 
pov 7) emuyeipnats. 
y ~ de > * ~ ¥ t ” LY 
Lkoretv b€ emt Tod mpoKxenpévov, Tivos dvros TO 
mpoxetevov €oTw, 7) Ti éotw e€ avdyxns ef 76 
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20 Tivos évTos TO mpoKeipevoy eoTat (eav yap éxetvo 
Sey tmdpxov, Kal 70 mpoketpevov Sedevypévov 
va 3 - A é te ww ? 
€orat), avackevale 5€ Bovdopévw, ti éorw ef 
TO TpoKketwevov eat: éeav yap Selfwpev Td aKd- 
Fol / 
Aovdov 7H mpokepéevey pl) Ov, dvnpynKdres eodpcba 
TO TpoKelpevov. 
"Ex. émi tov ypdvov émBrAerev, et ov Siadwrel, 
e > & / wv > » SF. Le 
25 olov ei Td tpepdpevov ednoev €& avaykns avfecbai: 
/ A A 7% A ~ Ee + | 3 > f 
tpéeperar prev yap del Ta CHa, abferar 8° od« dei. 
¢ / A \ > A > - wv tal 
dpoiws S€ Kal ei 70 érictacba edyce pepvnobac- 
TO pev yap Tot mapeAndAvidtos ypdovov éari, 76 
S€ Kal Tob TapévTos Kat Tod péAdovTos. émicTac- 
.y A , A ts ‘ ‘ Ca 
30 Oar prev yap Acyopeba Ta TapdvtTa Kai Ta WéAdovTa, 
6 ¢ ” ” , > > 2 or 
otov OTe €otar exAcufes, pvnpovevew 8 odk évdé- 
nv rs 
xerar GAN 7) 76 apeAndrvOés. 
‘ 
V. "Ere 6 oodioTuKos Tpomos, TO dyew els To 
obdrov mpos 6 edrophoopey emuyerpnudtwyv. TodTo 
? ww i ate S A =! a 5 Sa & , 
& gorat oré pev dvaykatov, ore dé dhaivdpevov 
~ ? wn 
35 dvayKatov, ore 8 odre dawdpevoy ovr” dvayKatov. 
~ ~ J 
avayKatoy pev ody, Stay apvyoapévov tot amo- 
~ 4 ‘ 
Kpwapevov TOV mpos Tyv Bow Te ypnoiwwy mpos 
tobto Tovs Adyous moLA#Ta, TUyyavyn Sé TodTO THY 
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made definitions ; for the attack is easier when it 
is aimed at definitions. 

You must examine as regards the subject in hand (4) Consider 
what it is on the existence of which the existence of Ree 
the subject depends, or what necessarily exists if the {pe subject 
subject exists. For constructive purposes, you must 
examine what it is on the existence of which the 
existence of the subject will depend (for if the former 
has been shown to exist, the subject will have been 
shown to exist) ; for destructive purposes, we must 
examine what exists if the subject exists ; for if we 
show that what is consequent upon the subject does 
not exist, then we shall have demolished the subject. 

Furthermore, you must look into the question of (¢) The fac- 
time and see if any discrepancy occurs anywhere, san ee 
for example, if your opponent has said that that considered. 
which is nourished necessarily grows; for animals 
are always being nourished but are not always grow- 
ing. Similarly too, if he has said that knowledge is 
recollection ; for the latter is of the past, the former 
also of the present and the future. For we are said 
to know things present and things future (for 
example, that there will be an eclipse), but it is 
impossible to remember anything except the past. 

V. Turthermore, there is the sophistic method, by Rules for ex- 
which we lead an opponent into the sort of assertion ee 
against which we shall have a supply of arguments. ne 
This expedient will be sometimes necessary, at others method can 
it will only appear necessary, at others it neither is anita me 
nor appears necessary. It is necessary when, after Ba ooEonent 
the answerer has denied some point that is useful for ieuertioae 
employment against the thesis, the questioner directs Wiivh fa" 
his remarks to the support of this point and it happens refuted. 
to be one of the kind about which it is possible to 
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cal 4 iA an A 3 a. e > A A 
Soxet, TiOnor Sé. paAdAov yap amopeiv ws emt TO 
15 ToAD ovpBaiver Tots eépwrdoe mavrwv TiWepévwy 
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Ww lol € > He e lol ys < . 
Ere mds 6 elpnxas stwodv tpdmov tid TOAAG 
uv > § / e # > > s 3 fo 
eipyev, érretdy mAciw éxdoTm e& dvdyKys aKd- 
Xr 0 4 > Ly A > A Ea ff] . A 
ovld éorw, olov 6 eipnems avOpwrrov elvat Kat 
¢ nae > wv A cA Ww A oe 
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a an 
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1 Reading yevopevys with C: ywouerns Bekker. 
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have a supply of arguments. It is in like manner 
necessary also when the questioner, having reached 
a certain point through induction by means of the 
view which his opponent has set forth, then attempts 
to demolish that point; for, if this has been de- 
molished, the view originally set forth is also 
demolished. It appears necessary, when the point 
towards which the discussion is tending, appears 
to be useful and germane to the thesis but is not 
really so, either when the man who is sustaining an 
argument has denied the point or if the questioner 
has reached the point by plausible induction based 
on the thesis, and then attempts to demolish it. The 
other case is when the point to which the discussion 
is tending neither is necessary nor appears to be 
necessary, and it is the answerer’s fate to be defeated 
on some irrelevant point. We must be on our guard 
against the last of the above-mentioned methods ; 
for it seems to be completely divorced from and 
alien to dialectic. Therefore, also, the answerer 
must not show bad temper but admit such points as 
cannot usefully be urged against the thesis, indicating 
anything which he admits though he does not approve 
of it. For questioners usually only become involved 
in greater difficulty, when all such admissions are 
made, if they cannot reach a conclusion. 
Furthermore, a man who has made an assertion of 
any kind whatsoever, has in a way made a number 
of assertions, because each assertion necessarily in- 
volves a number of consequences. [or example, he 
who has said that “‘X is a man,” has also said 
that X is an animal and a biped and is animate and 
is receptive of reason and knowledge; so that, if 
any single one of these consequences is demolished, 
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aipetrar Kal To ev dpyf. edAaPetoBar dé xp7 Kal 
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* As well as one who inspires hope, ¢f. the English ‘ young 


hopeful. s 
® As well as in the meaning of ‘ possessed of a good 
fortune’ in the sense of wealth. ¢ Frag. 81 (Heinze). 
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the original assertion is also demolished. But we 
must be on our guard against changing the assertion 
into something more difficult; for sometimes the 
consequential assertion, and sometimes the pro- 
position itself, is the easier to demolish. 

VI. Where of necessity only one of two predicates Various ob- 
must be true (for example, a man must have either (ay Whewe 
disease or health), if we have a supply of material for eee 
arguing with regard to one of them that it is present cates ean be 
or not, we shall have a supply of material also regard- ae he 
ing the other. This rule is convertible for both pur- gue about 
poses; for if we have shown that one is present, we penser 
shall have shown that the other is not present; if we 
have shown that one is not present, we shall have 
shown that the other is present. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this commonplace is useful for both 
purposes. 

Another method of attack is to refer back a term (6) It ean 
to its original meaning on the ground that it is more ({a2BU64 
fitting to take it in this sense than in that now original é 
established. For example, y stout- souled’ can be aword 
used to mean not ‘ courageous,’ which is its estab- Penney ae 
lished meaning, but it can be applied to a man its current 
whose soul is in a good condition ; as also the term mg Aninge 
‘hopeful’ can mean a man who hopes for good 
things®; and similarly ‘ fortunate’ can be used of 
one whose fortune is good,’ as Xenocrates ° says 
“ Fortunate is he who has a noble soul’; for his 
soul is each man’s fortune. 

Seeing that some things happen of necessity, (¢) The 
others usually, others as chance dictates, the assertion yal bos 
that a necessary occurrence is a usual occurrence or ecveeted 
that a usual occurrence (or the contrary of a usual necessary 


occurrence) is a necessary occurrence, always gives eee 
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~ :: a 
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gain ovpBeBnKkevar. 
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an occasion for attack. For if a necessary occurrence 
is asserted to be a usual occurrence, it is obvious 
that the man who makes the assertion is stating 
that a universal attribute is not universal, and there- 
fore he is in error; and the same is true if he has 
stated that a usual attribute is necessary, for he has 
stated that it belongs universally when it does not 
do so. Similarly, if he has asserted that the contrary 
of what is usual is necessary ; for the contrary of a 
usual attribute is always rather rarely predicated. 
For example, if men are usually bad, they are rather 
rarely good, so that he has committed an even 
greater error if he has said that they are necessarily 
good. In like manner also, if he has declared that 
a chance occurrence happens necessarily or usually ; 
for a chance occurrence does not happen either 
necessarily or usually. Even if he has made his 
assertion without distinguishing whether it is a usual 
or a necessary occurrence, and as a matter of fact 
it is a usual occurrence, it is possible to argue as 
though he meant that it was a necessary occurrence. 
For instance, if he has said that disinherited persons 
are bad, without making any distinction, you can 
argue as though he has said that they were necessarily 
bad. 

Furthermore, you must see whether your opponent 
has stated something as an accidental attribute of 
itself, taking it as something different because it 
bears a different name, just as Prodicus divided 
pleasure into joy, delight and merriment ; for these 
are all names for the same thing, namely pleasure. 
If, therefore, anyone shall assert that joy is an 
accidental attribute of merriment, he would be saying 
that it is an accidental attribute of itself. 
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VII. Seeing that contraries may be combined with 
one another in six ways, and four of these com-~ Rules drawn 
binations make a contrariety, we must avail our- deat 
selves of contraries in whatever way may be useful ae 
both for destructive and for constructive purposes. position 
That there are six kinds of combination is obvious ; re Ne 
for either (a) each of the contrary verbs will be traries, the 
combined with each of the contrary objects, and this He aa 
in two ways, for example, ‘to do good to friends be selected. 
and to do harm to enemies,” or, conversely, “ to 
do harm to friends and to do good to enemies ”’ ; 
or (6) both verbs may be used with one object, and 
this also in two ways, for example, “ to do good to 
friends and to do harm to friends,” or, “ to do good 
to enemies and to do harm to enemies ’’; or (c) one 
verb may be used with both objects, and this also 
in two ways, for example, ‘to do good to friends 
and to do good to enemies,” or, “to do harm to 
friends and to do harm to enemies.” 

The first two of the above combinations do not 
form a contrariety, for ‘to do good to friends ” is 
not the contrary of “‘ to do harm to enemies”; for 
both these actions are objects of choice and belong 
to the same character. Nor is “to do harm to 


” 


friends ”’ the contrary of “ to do good to enemies ”’ ; 
for both these actions are objects of avoidance and 
belong to the same character, and one object of 
avoidance is not generally regarded as the contrary 
of another object of avoidance, unless the one is 
used to denote excess and the other defect; for 
excess is generally regarded as an object of avoi- 
dance, and so likewise also is defect. But all the 
other four combinations form a contrariety ; for “ to 
do good to friends ”’ is the contrary of ‘ to do harm 
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@ (8éa: seem to be used here in the Platonic sense. 
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to friends,” for they proceed from contrary char- 
acters, and one is an object of choice and the other 
of avoidance. Similarly, also, with the other com- 
binations ; for in each pair one is an object of 
choice, the other of avoidance ; one always belongs 
to a good character, the other to a bad. It is obvious, 
therefore, from what has been said that the same 
thing has in fact more than one contrary. For “‘ to 
do good to friends ” has as its contrary both “ to do 
good to enemies” and “‘ to do harm to friends.” 
In like manner, if we examine them in the same 
way, it will be apparent that the contraries of each 
of the others are two in number. We must, there- 
fore, take whichever of the two contraries is useful 
for dealing with the thesis. 

Furthermore, if the accident of anything has a (4) The 
contrary, you must examine whether it belongs to contrary of | 
that to which the accident has been said to belong. of anything 
For, if the former belongs, the latter cannot belong ; Seni 
for it is impossible for two contraries to belong to the of the same 


. 7 thing as is 
same thing at the same time. the acci- 
Again, you should see if anything has been said eae 


: ; Epes si Nothi 
regarding something, such that, if it exists, contrary {o) Se ane 


predicates must of necessity belong to the thing, for be predi- 
example, if your opponent has said that “ ideas @ thing must 
exist in us.” For, if so, it will follow that they are ee 
both in motion and at rest, and, further, that they predicates. 
are objects both of sensation and of thought. For 

ideas are considered, by those who assert their exist- 

ence, to be both at rest and objects of thought, but 

if they exist in us it is impossible for them to be 
unmoved ; for, when we move, everything that is 

in us must of necessity also move with us. Obviously, 

also, they are objects of sensation, if indeed they 
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exist in us ; for it is through the sensation connected 
with sight that we recognize the form which is in 
each thing. 

Again, if an accident which has a contrary is 
asserted, you must look whether what admits of the 
accident admits also of its contrary ; for the same 
thing admits of contraries. For example, if your 
opponent has said that hatred follows anger, then 
hatred would be in the spirited faculty ; for anger is 
in that faculty. You must, therefore, look whether 
its contrary, namely friendship, is also in the spirited 
faculty ; for if it is not there but in the appetitive 
faculty, then hatred cannot follow anger. Similarly, 
too, if he has declared that the appetitive faculty is 
ignorant; for if it were capable of ignorance, it 
would also be capable of knowledge, and it is not 
a generally accepted opinion that the appetitive 
faculty is capable of knowledge. This method, as 
has been said, should be used in destructive criticism ; 
but for constructive purposes the commonplace is of 
no use for proving that an accident belongs, though 
it is useful for proving that it may possibly belong. 
For, when we have shown that something does not 
admit of the contrary, we shall have shown that the 
accident neither belongs nor can possibly do so 3 but 
if we show that the contrary belongs or that the 
subject admits of the contrary, we shall not yet have 
shown that the accident actually belongs, but we 
shall only have gone as far as to show that it may 
possibly belong. 


(d) That 
which ad- 
mits of an 
accident 
admits also 
of its 
contrary. 


VIII. Since there are four kinds of opposition, you Rules based 


must see whether arguments can be derived from 
the contradictories, taking them in reverse order, 
for both destructive and constructive purposes, and 
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you should obtain them by induction, for example, epbortion 
“Tf man is an animal, not-animal is not-man,” and ee ; 
so with the other cases. For here the order is oe ee 
reversed ; for ‘animal’ follows ‘man,’ but ‘ not- not-B also’ 
animal’ does not follow ‘ not-man,’ but, conversely, Sox" 
‘not-man’ follows ‘ not-animal.’ In all cases, an 

axiom must be laid down of the following type, “ If 

the honourable is pleasant, what is not pleasant is 

not honourable, but, if the latter is not true, then 

the former is not true either.” Similarly, “ If what 

is not pleasant is not honourable, the pleasant is 
honourable.” It is clear, therefore, that the reversed 
sequence of the terms used in contradiction is con- 

vertible for both purposes. 

You must look with regard to contraries whether (6) It must 
contrary follows upon contrary, either directly or in oot es 
reverse order, both in destructive criticism and in ead 
constructive argument, and you should obtain such contrary 
arguments also by induction as far as may be useful. (rectly, 07 
Now the sequence is direct in the case, for example, 
of courage and cowardice ; for virtue follows the 
former, vice the latter ; and object of choice follows 
the former, object of avoidance the latter. The 
sequence, therefore, in the latter case also is direct ; 
for object of choice is contrary to object of avoidance ; 
so too in the other cases also. On the other hand, 
the sequence is in reverse order in such a case as 
this: “ Health follows upon good condition; but 
disease does not follow upon bad condition, but bad 
condition upon disease.” It is clear, therefore, that 
here the sequence is reversed ; but reversed sequence 
is rare in the case of contraries, where the sequence 
is generally direct. If, then, the contrary does not 
follow the contrary either directly or in reverse 
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order, it is clear that neither does one of the terms 
in the statement follow the other ; but if one follows 
the other in the case of the contraries, one term in 
the statement must also necessarily follow the other. 

Just as you examine contraries, so also you should (c) Cases of 
examine cases of the privation or presence of states, (R¢ Pv 
except that in the case of privation the reverse presence of 

aac : states must 
sequence is impossible but the sequence must always be 
of necessity be direct ; for example, sensation must examined. 
follow sight and absence of sensation must follow 
blindness. Tor sensation is opposed to absence of 
sensation ; for they are a state and a privation, the 
former being a state, the latter a privation. 

You must also deal with relative terms in the same (d) Relative 

manner as with the privation or presence of states ; fy po" 
for here too the sequence is direct. For example, if considered. 
three times is a multiple, a third is a fraction ; for 
three times is described as relative to a third, and a 
multiple as relative to a fraction. Again, if knowledge 
is a conceiving, then the knowable is conceivable ; 
and if sight is a sensation, then the visible is sensible. 
It may be objected that in the case of relative terms 
the sequence does not necessarily take place in the 
manner just described ; for the sensible is knowable, 
but sensation is not knowledge. The objection, how- 
ever, is not generally regarded as holding good ; for 
many people deny that there is a knowledge of 
sensible things. Further, the above principle is not 
less useful for proving the contrary, for example, that 
the sensible is not knowable ; for neither is sensation 
knowledge. 

IX. Again, you must look at the case of the co- Various 
ordinates and inflected forms of words* both in aha is 


destructive and constructive argument. By ‘ co- true of one 
co-ordinate 
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ordinates ’ are meant such terms as ‘just actions ’ is true of 
and ‘ just man,’ which are co-ordinate with ‘ justice,’ BnSuSE: 
and ‘ courageous acts’ and ‘ courageous man,’ which 
are co-ordinate with ‘ courage.’ Similarly also things 
which create or preserve something are co-ordinate 
with that of which they are creative or preservative, 
for example ‘ healthy things’ are co-ordinate with 
‘health,’ and ‘things which produce a good con- 
dition’ are co-ordinate with ‘ good condition,’ and 
so with the other cases. Such things, then, are usu- 
ally described as ‘ co-ordinates’; ‘ inflected forms ’ 
are such words as ‘justly,’ ‘courageously’ and 
‘healthily ’ and other words formed in this way. 
Inflected forms are usually regarded also as co- 
ordinates, for example, ‘ justly ’ as a co-ordinate of 
‘justice’ and ‘courageously’ of ‘courage.’ All 
words which are in the same co-ordinate series are 
called co-ordinates, for example, ‘ justice,’ ‘ just man,’ 
‘just action’ and ‘justly.’ It is obvious, therefore, 
that when any one member of the co-ordinate series 
has been shown to be good or praiseworthy, all the 
rest will have been shown to be so also. For example, 
if ‘ justice ’ is something praiseworthy, then ‘ the just 
man’ and ‘the just action’ and ‘justly’ will be 
something praiseworthy. And ‘justly’ will denote 
‘praiseworthily,’ this being the same inflexion of 
‘ praiseworthy ’ as ‘ justly ’ is of ‘ justice.’ 

You must look for the contrary not only in the (4) It must 
case of the subject itself which is under discussion, 4, observed 
but also in the case of its contrary. Tor instance, contrary is 

. : predicated 
you can say that the good is not necessarily pleasant, also of the 
for neither is the evil necessarily painful ; or, if the Comry. 
latter part is true, so also is the former; and, if 
justice is knowledge, injustice is ignorance, and, if 
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‘justly ’ is “ knowingly ’ and ‘ skilfully,’ ‘ unjustly ’ 
is ‘ignorantly ’’ and ‘ unskilfully,’ but if the latter 
part is untrue, so is also the former, as in the example 
above ; for ‘ unjustly ’ would appear nearer to ‘ skil- 
fully’ than ‘ unskilfully.’. This commonplace has 
been mentioned above in dealing with the sequence 
of contraries*; for at the moment we are not 
postulating anything more than that contrary follows 
contrary. 

Further, you must examine the generations and (c) The. 

corruptions of things and their creative and corruptive {nd cormup- 
agencies, both for destructive and for constructive tion of a 
purposes. For things of which the generations are show ei 
good things are themselves also good; and if they leat ae 
are themselves good, so also are their generations. bad. 
If, however, their generations are bad things, they 
themselves are also bad things. Conversely, in the 
case of corruptions, if their corruptions are good 
things, they are themselves bad things, but if their 
corruptions are bad things, then they themselves 
are good things. The same argument holds good 
also of creative and corruptive agencies ; for those 
things of which the creative agencies are good are 
themselves also good things, while those things of 
which the corruptive agencies are good are them- 
selves bad things. 

X. Again, you must take the case of like things Rutes based 
and see if the same is true of them; for example, ne la 
if one form of knowledge deals with several subjects, things and 
so also does one form of opinion, and if to have sight of gancee” 
is to see, then also to have hearing is to hear, and so {e) Wise 
with the other examples both of things which are of tike 
like and of things that are generally considered to {ines is of 
be like. This commonplace is useful for both pur- the others, 
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poses ; for if something is true of one of the like 

things, it is also true of the others, but if it is not 

true of one of them, it is not true of the others 

either. You must also see whether conditions are 

alike in the case of a single thing and a number of 

things ; for there is sometimes a discrepancy. [or 

example, if to ‘know’ a thing is to ‘ think of’ a thing, 

then to ‘know many things’ is to ‘ think of many 

things.’ But this is not so ; for it is possible to know 

many things and not to be thinking of them. If, there- 

fore, the second statement is not true, then the first, 

which dealt with a single thing, namely, ‘to know 

a thing’ is ‘ to think of a thing,’ is not true either. 
Moreover you must derive material from the () Four 

greater and the less degrees. ‘There are four S2uments 

commonplaces connected with the greater and the Fives tren. 

less degrees. One is to see whether the greater and the less 

degree follows the greater degree ; for example, if ‘ste. 

pleasure is good, and greater pleasure is a greater 

good, and if to commit injustice is an evil, whether 

to commit a greater injustice is also a greater evil. 

This commonplace is useful for both purposes ; for, 

if the increase of the accident follows the increase 

of the subject, as described above, it is obvious that 

it is really an accident of the subject, but if it 

does not follow it, it is not an accident of it. This 

result must be obtained by induction. Here is 

another commonplace ; when one predicate is applied 

to two subjects, then, if it does not belong to the 

one to which there is the greater likelihood of its 

belonging, it does not belong either to the one to 

which it is less likely to belong ; and if it belongs to 

that to which it is less likely to belong, it belongs also 

to that to which it is more likely to belong. Again, 
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if two predicates are applied to one subject, then, 

if the one which is more generally regarded as be- 

longing to the one subject does not belong, neither 

does that which is less generally so regarded ; or, 

if the predicate which is less generally regarded as 

belonging does belong, then so also does that which 

is more generally so regarded. Further, when two 

predicates are applied to two subjects, if the predicate 

which is more generally regarded as belonging to one 

of the subjects does not belong, neither does the 

other predicate belong to the other subject ; or, if 

the predicate which is less generally regarded as 

belonging to the one subject does belong, then the 

other predicate also belongs to the other subject. 
Furthermore, you ean derive material from the (c) Three 

fact that a predicate belongs, or is generally regarded areUUlen is 


ean be de- 
as belonging, in a like degree, in three ways, namely, tived from 


those described in the last three commonplaces oe 
already mentioned in connexion with the greater 
degree. Tor, if one predicate belongs, or is generally 
regarded as belonging, to two subjects in a like 
degree, then, if it does not belong to the one, it does 
not belong to the other either, and, if it belongs to 
the one, it belongs to the other also. Or, if two 
predicates belong in a like degree to the same 
subject, if the one does not belong, neither does 
the other, whereas, if the one does belong, so also 
does the other. The same thing also happens if 
two predicates belong in a like degree to two sub- 
jects; for if the one predicate does not belong to 
the one subject, neither does the other predicate 
belong to the other subject, while, if the one predi- 
cate belongs to the one subject, then the other pre- 
dicate also belongs to the other subject. 
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XI. Such then are the various ways in which you Further 

can argue from the greater and the less and the like ies ve 
degrees. You can, moreover, obtain arguments from eagle tron i 
the addition of one thing to another. If the addition adding two 
of one thing to another makes the latter good or toanther: 
white, whereas it was not white or good before, then 
that which was added will be white or good, z.e., it 
will have the quality which it also bestows on the 
whole. Further, if something added to the existing 
quality of a thing imparts a greater degree of the 
same existing quality, it will be itself also of that 
quality. So likewise in the other cases. But this 
commonplace is not always useful, but only where 
the result of the addition is that a greater intensi- 
fication is produced. This commonplace is not 
convertible for purposes of destructive criticism. 
For, if that which is added does not make a thing 
good, it is not yet clear whether it is itself not good ; 
for good added to evil does not necessarily make the 
whole good, nor does white added to black necessarily 
make the whole white. 

Again, if anything is predicated in a greater or (+) Any-_ 
less degree, it also belongs absolutely ; for what is iueeene 
not good (or white) will never be said to be good (or cated in a 
white) in a greater or less degree ; for an evil thing ese degree 
will never be described as possessing a greater or less Peonss ab- 
degree of goodness than something else, but only o : 
evil. This commonplace also is not convertible for 
purposes of destructive criticism ; for many predicates 
to which we cannot ascribe a greater or a less degree 
belong absolutely ; for ‘man’ cannot be predicated 
in a greater or less degree, but a man does not on 
this account cease to be a man. 

In the same manner you must examine predicates (ec) What is 
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which apply only in a certain respect or at a certain predicated 
time or in a certain place ; for, if a predicate is toallfea: 
possible in a certain respect, it is also possible ab- tioncanalso 


solutely. The same is true of predicates which are ected 
qualified in respect of time and place ; for what is 2bsolutely. 
impossible absolutely is not possible in any respect 
or in any place or at any time. An objection may be 
raised that in a certain respect men are naturally 
good, for example, they may be generous or inclined 
to self-control, but absolutely they are not by nature 
good, for no one is naturally prudent. Similarly, too, 
it is possible at a certain time for something which 
is corruptible not to be corrupted, but it is impossible 
for it to avoid corruption absolutely. In the same 
way, too, it is expedient in certain places to adopt 
a certain diet, e.g., in unhealthy localities, but 
absolutely it is not expedient. Further, in certain 
places it is possible for a man to exist alone, but 
absolutely it is not possible for him to exist alone. 
In the same way, also, it is honourable in some 
places to sacrifice one’s father, for example amongst 
the Triballi,¢ but absolutely it is not honourable. 
(Or is a relativity to persons rather than places 
indicated here? For it makes no difference where 
they may be; for, wherever they are, it will be 
honourable in their eyes because they are Triballi.) 
Again, it is expedient at certain times to take drugs, 
for example, when one is ill ; but it is not expedient 
absolutely. (Or is a relativity to a certain condition 
rather than to a certain time indicated here? For 
it makes no difference when a man takes the drug, 
if only he is in a condition which requires it.) Now 
the ‘ absolutely ’ honourable or its contrary, is that 


2 A Thracian tribe who dwelt near the Danube. 
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which you will say is honourable or its contrary, 
without any additional qualification. For example, 
you will not say that to sacrifice one’s father is 
honourable, but that ‘in the eyes of some people’ 
it is honourable; it is not, therefore, honourable 
absolutely. But you will say that to honour the 
gods is honourable without adding any qualification ; 
for it is honourable absolutely. So whatever is 
generally regarded as honourable or disgraceful, or 
anything else of the kind, without any additional 
qualification, will be called so in an absolute sense. 
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I. Wuicu is more worthy of choice or better of two 
(or more) things, must be examined in the light of 
the following considerations. But first a limitation 
must be laid down that our inquiry does not concern 
things which are widely separated and show a con- 
siderable divergence from one another (for no one is 
at a loss to decide whether happiness or wealth is 
more worthy of choice), but it is concerned with things 
that are closely related and about which we discuss 
which we ought preferably to support, because we 
cannot detect any superiority of the one over the 
other. It is clear, therefore, that, as regards such 
things, if one or more points of superiority can be 
shown, the mind will agree that whichever of the 
two alternatives is actually superior is the more 
worthy of choice. 

In the first place, then, that which is more per- 
manent or constant is more worthy of choice than 4 
that which is less so, and also that which the prudent 
or good man would pr efer, or the right law, or those 
who are excellent in any particular sphere when ! 
they make their choice as such, and those who are 
skilled in some particular subject, or what most of 
them, or all, would choose, for example, in medicine 
(or carpentry) what most, or all, doctors would choose, 
or generally those things which most people or every- 
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body or all things would choose, for example, the 
good ; for everything aims at the good. You must 
direct the future course of the discussion in whatever 
direction may be advantageous; but the absolute 
criterion of what is better and more worthy of choice 
is the better knowledge, though for the individual it 
may be his own particular knowledge. 

Next, that which is of a certain kind is more () The 

worthy of choice than that which is not in the genus a eels 
of that thing, for example, justice is more worthy of to the | 
choice than the just man; for the former is in the . 
genus ‘ good,’ but the latter is not, and the former 
is that which is called ‘ good,’ but the latter is not. 
For nothing is called by the name of the genus which 
does not actually belong to the genus ; for example, 
the ‘ white man’ is not a ‘ colour’ and so likewise 
in the other cases. 

Also, that which is worthy of choice for its own (c) What is 

sake is more worthy of choice than that which is so eee 
for some other reason ; for example, health is more i prefer- 
worthy of choice than exercise, for the former is 
worthy of choice for its own sake, the latter for the 

sake of something else. Also, that which is in itself 
worthy of choice is more worthy of choice than that 

which is accidentally so; for example, that one’s 
friends should be just is more worthy of choice than 

that one’s enemies should be so, for the former is 
worthy of choice in itself, the latter accidentally ; 

for we choose that our enemies should be just only 
accidentally, in order that they may not do us harm. 

This rule is the same as the one which preceded it, 

but differs in the way in which it is stated ; for that 

our friends should be just is a thing which we choose 

for its own sake, even if it is not going to affect us 
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at all, and even though they may be in India; but 
we choose that our enemies should be just for another 
reason, namely, that they may do us no harm. 

Also that which is in itself the cause of good is (a) What is 
more worthy of choice than that which is accidentally 2% £ the 
the cause of good; for example, virtue is more good is 


worthy of choice than luck (for the former is in itself {o'wnat 
the cause of good things but the latter only acciden- accidentally 
tally), and so with any other similar case. So also in 

the contrary case ; for what is in itself the cause of 

evil is more to be avoided than that which is only 
accidentally the cause of evil, as in the case of base- 

ness and chance; for the former is in itself an evil, 

while chance is only accidentally so. 

Also, that which is good absolutely is more worthy (e) The ab- 
of choice than that which is good for an individual, oun Gas 
e.g., the enjoyment of health than a surgical opera- tally good 
tion ; for the former is good absolutely, the latter prefarable: 
is good only for an individual, namely, the man who 
requires an operation. Also, that which is naturally 
good is more worthy of choice than that which is not 
so by nature, e.g., justice rather than the just man ; 
for the former is naturally good, whereas the good- 
ness of the latter is acquired. Also what belongs to (f) What be- 
that which is better and more highly honoured is j2n%5,'2 the 
more worthy of choice, for example, that which preferable. 
belongs to God than that which belongs to man, 
and that which belongs to the soul than that which 
belongs to the body. Also the property of the better 
is better than that of the worse, for example, the 
property of God than that of man; for in those 
things which are common to both there is no differ- 
ence between them, but it is in their properties that 
the one is superior to the other. Also, that is better 
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@ It is difficult to see what is the syntax of the words ouy- 
tixobd 8€ rédous ék Tod avddoyoy, but the meaning is clear. 
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which is inherent in things which are better or prior 

or more highly honoured; for example, health is 

better than strength or beauty. For health is 

inherent in moisture and dryness and in heat and 

cold, in a word in all the primary elements of which 

the living creature consists, whereas the others are 

inherent in secondary constituents ; for strength is 

generally considered to reside in the sinews and 

bones, and beauty to be in a certain symmetry of 

the limbs. Also, the end is usually regarded as (g) The end 

more worthy of choice than the means to the end, eens 

and of two means that which is nearer to the end. means, and 
wp. the practi- 

And, to speak generally, the means which has life cable to the 

as its end is more worthy of choice than that which Wpracth 

has some other end; for example, that which tends 

to happiness is more worthy of choice than that which 

tends to prudence. Also the practicable is more 

worthy of choice than the impracticable. Further, 

of two productive agencies, that of which the end is 

better is more worthy of choice. We can judge 

between a productive agency and an end by drawing 

up a proportion,? when the superiority of one end 

over the other is greater than that of the latter over 

its own productive agency. For example, if happi- 

ness has a greater superiority over health than health 

has over the health-giving, then that which produces 

happiness is superior to health. For that which pro- 

duces happiness is superior to the health-giving in 

the same degree as happiness is superior to health. 

But health shows less superiority over the health- 

giving; therefore that which produces happiness 

shows greater superiority over the health-giving than 


Pacius renders, cum alterum sit effectivum, alterum finis, ex 
proportione iudicandum est. Wallies reads zointixdv. 
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health shows over the health-giving. It is clear, then, 
that what produces happiness is more worthy of 
choice than health ; for it shows a greater superiority 
over the same thing. 

Further, that which is in itself more noble and (4) What is 
more valued and more praiseworthy is more worthy noble: Seer 
of choice ; for example, friendship is more worthy Meta and 
of choice than wealth, and justice than strength. worthy is 
For the former in themselves are among things preferable, 
valued and praiseworthy, while the latter are valued 
and praiseworthy not in themselves but for some 
other reason; for no one values wealth for its own 
sake but for some other reason, but we value friend- 
ship for its own sake, even if we are not likely to 
get anything else from it. 

IJ. Further, when two things are very similar to Rules of pre- 
one another and we cannot detect any superiority in {27% 7a” 
the one over the other, we must judge from their (ae 
consequences ; for that of which the consequence is Cousens t 
a greater good is more worthy of choice, and, if the qenees. 
consequences are evil, that is more worthy of choice 
which is followed by the lesser evil. For, if both are 
worthy of choice, there is nothing to prevent some 
unpleasant secondary consequence. The examina- 
tion based on consequence takes two forms; for a 
consequence can be prior or posterior in time ; for 
example, for the man who learns, ignorance is prior, 
knowledge posterior. The posterior consequence is 
usually better. You should, then, take whichever of 
the consequences is advantageous. 

Further, a greater number of good things is prefer- (0) Num- 
able to a lesser number, either absolutely or when °°" 
the one exists in the other, z.e., the lesser number 
is included in the greater. An objection may be 
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made if a case occurs in which one thing is preferred 
for the sake of another; for the two things taken 
together are in no way preferable to the one. For 
example, to become healthy plus health is not prefer- 
able to health alone, since we choose to become 
healthy for the sake of health. Also, there is nothing 
to prevent even things which are not good? from 
being preferable to things which are good; for 
example, happiness plus something else which is not 
good may be preferable to justice plus courage. 
Also, the same things are more worthy of choice 
when pleasure is added than when it is absent, and 
when accompanied by freedom from pain than when 
attended by pain. 

Also, everything is preferable at the time when (o) Times 

it has greater importance ; for example, freedom 2Xons, 
from pain in old age is preferable to freedom from 
pain in youth, for it is more important in old age. 
And on this principle also prudence is preferable in 
old age ; for no one chooses young men as leaders, 
because he does not expect them to be prudent. 
The converse holds good of courage; for in youth 
courageous activity is more necessary. So too with 
self-control; for the young are more troubled by 
their passions than the old. 

Also, that is preferable which is more useful on 
every occasion or on most occasions, for example, 
justice and self-control are preferable to courage, 
for the two first are always useful, but courage only 
sometimes. Also, of two things, that one, the (q) Self- 
possession of which by all causes us to have no need Bune ye 
of the other, is preferable to the one the universal 
possession of which leaves us still in need of the 
other. Take, for example, justice and courage ; if 
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all men were just, there would be no use for courage, 
but if all men were brave, justice would still be useful. 

Further, arguments can be derived from the (e) Corrup- 
corruptions, losses, generations, acquisitions and eae 
contraries of things ; for things of which the corrup- goquietinns 
tion is more to be avoided are themselves preferable. contrarics. 
Similarly, too, in the case of losses and contraries ; 
for that of which the loss or the contrary is more to 
be avoided is itself preferable. The converse is true 
of generation and acquisition ; for things of which 
the acquisition and generation is preferable are them- 
selves preferable. 

Another commonplace is that what is nearer to (f) Likeness 
the good is better and preferable, and also what is j{3° 
more like the good; for example, justice is prefer- pattern. 
able to a just man. Also that is preferable which is 
more like something better than itself ; for example, 
some people say that Ajax was a better man than 
Odysseus, because he was more like Achilles. To 
this an objection may be raised that it is not true ; 
for nothing prevents Ajax from being more like 
Achilles, but not in respect of that in w hich Achilles 
was best, while Odysseus might be a good man though 
not resembling Achilles. We must also see whether 
the resemblance tends towards the ridiculous, for 
example, that of a monkey to a man, whereas the 
horse bears no resemblance ; for the monkey is not 
more handsome than the horse, although he is more 
like a man. Again, of two things, if the one is more 
like that which is’ better and the other more like that 
which is worse, then that which is like the better 
would itself be better. Here also an objection is 
possible ; for there is no reason why the one should 
not resemble the better in a slight degree only, 
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while the other strongly resembles the worse ; for 
example, Ajax may slightly resemble Achilles, while 
Odysseus strongly resembles Nestor. Also, that 
which resembles the better may resemble it for the 
worse, while that which resembles the worse may 
resemble it for the better, as in the likeness of the 
horse to the donkey and that of a monkey to a man. 

Another commonplace is that what is more con- (g) Various 
spicuous is preferable to what is less conspicuous, 42h able 
also that which is more difficult ; for we value more «ualities 

nd 
highly the possession of such things as are not easy criteria. 
to obtain. Also, what is more peculiar to ourselves 
is preferable to what is more common. We also 
prefer that which has less communion with evil ; for 
that which is not accompanied by vexation is prefer- 
able to that which is so accompanied. 

Further, if A be absolutely better than B, then 
also the best specimen of A is better than the best 
specimen of B; for example, if man is better than 
horse, then also the best man is better than the best 
horse. Also, if the best in one class (A) is better 
than the best in the other class (B), then also A is 
absolutely better than B; for example, if the best 
man is better than the best horse, then also man is 
better than horse absolutely. 

Further, those things in which our friends can 

share are preferable to those in which they cannot 
share. Also, things are preferable which we would 
rather do to a friend than to any chance person. 
For example, to act justly and to do good are prefer- 
able to merely seeming to do so; for we would 
rather actually do good to our friends than only 
seem to do so, whereas the converse is true of our 
attitude to chance persons. 
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Also, superfluities are better than bare necessities, 
and sometimes also preferable. For living a good 
life is better than merely living ; and a good life is 
a superfluity, while life itself is a necessity. Some- 
times better things are not also preferable ; for it 
does not follow that, if they are better, they are also 
preferable. For example, to be a philosopher is 
better than to make money, but it is not preferable 
for him who lacks the necessities of life. Superfluity 
exists, when, being already in possession of the 
necessities of life, a man tries to procure some noble 
accessories. We shall perhaps not be far wrong if 
we say that the necessary is preferable, while the 
superfluous is better. 

Also, that which cannot be procured from another 
is preferable to that which can also be procured from 
another; this, for example, is true of justice as 
compared with courage. Also A is preferable to B, 
if A is an object of choice without B, while B is not 
an object of choice without A; for example, power 
is not an object of choice without prudence, but 
prudence is an object of choice without power. Also, 
if we deny the possession of one of two things in 
order that we may seem to possess the other, that 
one is preferable which we wish to seem to possess ; 
for example, we deny that we work hard in order 
that we may be thought gifted. 

Furthermore, that is preferable at the absence of 
which it is less reprehensible to be annoyed ; also 
that is preferable at whose absence it is more repre- 
hensible not to be annoyed. 


III. Furthermore, of the things which fall under Further 


the same species, that which possesses the peculiar (is S07 ihe 
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@ That is, we must decide whether one thing (e.g., justice) 
is preferable to another (¢.g., courage) by considering how 
other words containing these ideas are used. These may be 
adverbs which are wrdces (cf. 106 b 29, note), or denote 
action or actual deed ; xpyces seems to refer to the different 
usages of a word. 
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virtue of the species is preferable to that which does valuation 
not possess it. If both possess it, then that which ennioes 
possesses it in a greater degree is preferable. ial 

Furthermore, if one thing does good to anything predicate 
in which it is present and another does not, then WWch() 
that which does good is preferable (just as that he ocular 
which warms is warmer than that which does not). the species, 
If both do good, that which does greater good, or a pe 
does good to what is better or more important, is greater 
preferable, for example, if one thing does good to £°* 
the soul the other to the body. 

Furthermore, we can judge things from their (4) Con- 
inflected forms, uses, actions and deeds,® and also Sidezation 
vice versa ; for they follow one another. For example, 2nd uses of 
Ba eyes re A , predicates. 
if ‘justly’ is preferable to ‘ courageously,’ then 
‘justice ’ also is preferable to ‘courage’; and if 
‘justice ’ is preferable to ‘ courage,’ then ‘ justly’ 
too is preferable to ‘ courageously.’ And similarly 
too in the other cases. 

Furthermore, if one thing is a greater and the (@¢ Com- 
other a lesser good than the same thing, the greater Mth some 
good is preferable ;_ or if one of them is greater than common 
a greater good. Moreover also, if two things were : 
to be preferable to something, that which was prefer- 
able to a greater degree would be preferable to that 
which is preferable to a less degree. Further, if the 
excess of one thing is preferable to the excess of 
the other, it is itself also preferable. For example, 
friendship is preferable to money; for excess of 
friendship is preferable to excess of money. Also, 
that of which a man would prefer to be the cause 
by his own act is preferable to that of which he 
would wish another to be the cause ; for example, 


friends are preferable to money. 
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Furthermore, you can argue by means of an addition, (@) Com- 
and see if the addition of one predicate to the same Daron of 
thing as that to which another is added makes the py edding. 
whole more worthy of choice. But you must beware of subtracting 
making a proposition in cases where the common term fhem froma 
uses, or in some other way co-operates with, one of the value. 
things added, but does not use or co-operate with the 
other. For example, if you were to combine a saw or 
a sickle with the art of carpentry ; for the saw in con- 
junction is preferable, but not preferable absolutely. 

Again, the same is true if something added to a lesser 
good makes the whole a greater good. So likewise in 
the case of subtraction also; for something, the sub- * 
traction of which from the same thing as that from 
which another is subtracted makes the remainder 
a lesser good, would be a greater good, when its 
subtraction makes the remainder a lesser good. 

Also, you must consider whether one thing is (e) Com- 
worthy of choice for its own sake and the other for Parson ot 
the impression which it makes on others, for example, i 
health as compared with beauty. That which is” ~~ 
worthy of choice for the impression it makes may 
be defined as that which one would not be eager 
to possess if no one knew about it. You must also 
consider whether one thing is worthy of choice for 
its own sake and also for the impression it makes, 
and the other for only one of these reasons. Also 
whichever is more valuable for its own sake, is also 
better and more worthy of choice. More valuable 
for its own sake would mean that which we choose 
by preference for its own sake, when nothing else is 
likely to result from it. 

Further, you must distinguish the various meanings 
which ‘ worthy of choice ’ may bear and what are the 
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ends in view, such as expediency or honour or 
pleasure ; for that which is useful for all these ends, 
or for most of them, would be more worthy of choice 
than which is not so useful. If the same qualities 
belong to both of two things, you should examine to 
which they belong in a greater degree, that is, which 
is more pleasant or honourable or expedient. Again, 
that which serves the better purpose is more worthy 
of choice, for example, that which aims at virtue 
than that which aims at pleasure. So too with the 
things which are to be avoided. That is more to 
be avoided which is more likely to stand in the way 
of that which is worthy of choice; for example, 
disease is more to be avoided than ugliness, for di- 
sease is a greater preventive both of pleasure and 
of goodness. 

Further, you can argue by showing that the 
subject under discussion is equally an object of 
avoidance and of choice; for the kind of thing 
which one would equally choose and avoid is less 
worthy of choice than an alternative which is worthy 
of choice only. 

IV. Comparisons, then, of things with one another Adaptation 
should be made in the manner described. The same At eee 
commonplaces are useful also for showing that some- Sone hae 
thing is simply worthy of choice or avoidance ; for value. 
we need only subtract the excess of one thing over 
the other. For if that which is more valuable is 
more worthy of choice, then also that which is valu- 
able is worthy of choice, and, if that which is more 
useful is more worthy of choice, then also that which 
is useful is worthy of choice ; and so too in the other 
cases where such comparison is possible. For some- 
times, while we are actually comparing two things, 
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we immediately assert that each or one of them is 
worthy of choice, for example, when we say that one 
thing is naturally good and another not naturally 
good ; for what is naturally good is obviously worthy 
of choice. 

V. The commonplaces which deal with the more Rules for the 
and the greater degree must be taken as generally Syuiontion’ 
as possible ; for when they are so taken they would ¢ ee tad 
be useful in a larger number of cases. Of the actual : 
instances given above some can be made of more 
general application by a slight change in the way in 
which they are worded. We can say, for example, 
that that which naturally has a certain quality has 
that quality in a greater degree than that which does 
not possess it naturally. Also, if one thing does, and 
another thing does not, create a certain quality in 
that which possesses it, or in which it is present, then 
whichever creates it has that quality in a greater 
degree than that which does not create it; and, if 
both create it, then that which creates it in a greater 
degree, possesses it in a greater degree. 

Further, if one thing is of a certain quality in a 
greater degree and the other in a less degree than 
the same thing, and also, if one thing possesses a 
certain quality in a greater degree than some other 
thing which possesses it, and the other does not, it 
is obvious that the former in each case possesses the 
quality in a greater degree. Further, you must sec, 
as a result of addition, whether something added to 
the same thing makes the whole of a certain quality 
in a greater degree, or whether, being added to 
something which possesses the quality in a less 
degree, it gives the whole that quality in a greater 
degree. And, similarly, if subtraction is used ; for 
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that the subtraction of which makes the remainder 

less of a certain quality, itself possesses more of that 
quality. Also things possess qualities in a greater 
degree which have less admixture of the contraries 

of those qualities; for example, a thing is whiter 
which has less admixture of black. Further, besides 

what has already been said, a thing possesses a 
quality in a greater degree when it admits of the 
particular definition of the subject in question to a 
greater degree ; for example, if the definition of 
“white ’ is ‘a colour which penetrates the vision,’ 

that is whiter which is in a greater degree a colour 
which penetrates the vision. 

VI. If the problem is put in a particular and not Particular 

in a universal way, in the first place the general predica- 


tions : 
commonplaces mentioned above as applicable in con- (a) Adop- 
5 . tion of the 
structive and destructive argument are all of them previous 
useful. For, when we destroy or construct some- Tes. 
thing universally, we also display it in particular ; 
for if something belongs to all, it also belongs to a 
particular one, and if it belongs to none, neither 
does it belong to a particular one. Those common- (1) Rules 
places are especially convenient and widely applicable (aries, 
which are based on opposites and co-ordinates and Co-ordinates 
inflexions ; for the claim that if all pleasure is good, intiexions. 
then all pain is evil, meets with the same general 
acceptance as the claim that if some pleasure is 
good, then some pain is evil. Further, if some kind 
of perception is not a capacity, then some absence of 
perception is not an incapacity. Also, if something 
conceivable is knowable, then some conception is 
knowledge. Again, if something which is unjust is 
good, then something which is just is bad; and if 
something which can be done justly is bad, something 
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which can be done unjustly is good. Also, if some 
pleasant thing is to be avoided, pleasure is some- 
times to be avoided. On the same principle, too, 
if a pleasant thing is sometimes beneficial, pleasure 
is sometimes beneficial. Similarly with regard to 
destructive agencies and the processes of generation 
and destruction. For, if something which is de- 
structive of pleasure or knowledge is good, pleasure 
or knowledge would sometimes be an evil thing. 
Similarly, too, if the destruction of knowledge is 
sometimes a good thing or the production of it an 
evil thing, knowledge will be sometimes an evil 
thing ; for example, if the forgetting of someone’s 
disgraceful deeds is a good thing or the remembrance 
of them a bad thing, the knowledge of the disgraceful 
things which he has done would be an evil thing. 
Similarly, too, in the other cases ; for in all of them 
the generally accepted opinion is formed in the same 
manner. 

Further, arguments can be derived from the (2) Rules 
greater and the less and the like degree. If some- pies 
thing in another genus has some quality in a greater l¢ss and the 
degree than the object under discussion and none moe 
of the members of that genus possesses that quality, 
then neither could the object under discussion possess 
it; for example, if some kind of knowledge were 
good in a greater degree than pleasure, while no 
kind of knowledge is good, then neither would 
pleasure be good. We can argue in a similar way 
from the like and the less degrees ; for it will be 
possible to argue thus both destructively and con- 
structively, except that both processes can be based 
on the like degree, but the less degree can be used 
for constructive purposes only and not for destructive 
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purposes. For if a certain capacity is good in a like 
degree to knowledge, and a certain capacity is good, 
then knowledge is also good; but if no capacity is 
good, knowledge is not good either. On the other 
hand, if a certain capacity is good in a less degree 
than knowledge, and a certain capacity is good, then 
so also is knowledge ; but if no capacity is good, it 
does not necessarily follow that no knowledge is good 
either. It is clear, therefore, that arguments from the 
less degree can only be used for constructive purposes. 

It is possible to destroy an opinion not only by (®) De- 
means of another genus but also by means of the sae 
same genus by taking an extreme case ; for example, @n be 
if it were to be laid down that a certain kind of only from 
knowledge is good, and it were to be shown that eeu Eek 
prudence is not good, then no other kind of know- also from 
ledge will be good, since not even that kind of know- es me 
ledge is good which is generally reputed to be so. 
Further, you can argue by means of a hypothesis, 
claiming that if some attribute belongs or does not 
belong to one member of the genus, it also belongs 
or does not belong in a like degree to all; for 
example, that, if the soul of man is immortal, all 
other souls are also immortal, but if it is not, then 
neither are the other souls. If, therefore, it is laid 
down that an attribute belongs to some member of 
the genus, you must show that there is some member 
to which it does not belong; for it will follow in 
accordance with the hypothesis that it belongs to no 
member of the genus. But, if it is laid down that it 
does not belong to any member, it must be shown 
that there is a member to which it belongs ; for thus 
it will follow that it belongs to all the members of 
the genus. Now it is clear that he who makes the 
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hypothesis makes the problem universal, though it 

is posited in a particular form ; for he demands that 

the maker of a particular admission should make a 

universal admission, since he demands that, if an 

attribute belongs in a particular case, it belongs in 

like manner to all. 

When the problem is indefinite, there is only one (c) The 

ene «¢ effect of the 

way of demolishing a statement, for example, if defniteness 

someone has said that pleasure is good or is not Se, 

good, and has added nothing by way of definition. of the 

If he meant that a certain pleasure is good, it must Brevi y" 

be shown universally that no pleasure is good, if disproof. 

the proposition is to be destroyed. Similarly, if he 

meant that some particular pleasure is not good, it 

must be shown universally that every pleasure is 

good ; it is impossible to destroy the proposition in 

any other way. For if we show that a particular 

pleasure is not good or is good, the proposition is 

not yet destroyed. It is clear, then, that there is 

only one method of destruction but two of con- 

struction; for the proposition will have been 

demonstrated both if we show universally that all 

pleasure is good, and also if we show that some 

particular pleasure is good. Similarly, when one 

has to argue that a particular pleasure is not good, 

if we show that no pleasure is good or that a particular 

pleasure is not good, we shall have argued in two 

ways, universally and particularly, that a particular 

pleasure is not good. On the other hand, when the 

thesis is definite, it will be possible to destroy it by 

two methods, for example, if it be laid down that it 

is the attribute of some particular pleasure to be 

good, but not of another ; for whether it be shown 

that all pleasure is good or that none is good, the 
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proposition will have been destroyed. If, however, 
our opponent has stated that one pleasure alone is 
good, it is possible to destroy the proposition in 
three ways ; for if we show that all pleasure, or no 
pleasure, or more than one pleasure, is good, we 
shall have destroyed the proposition. If the thesis 
is still more strictly defined—for example, that 
prudence alone of the virtues is knowledge—four 
ways of destroying it are possible; for if it has 
been shown that all virtue is knowledge, or that no 
virtue is knowledge, or that some other virtue (for 
example, justice) is knowledge, or that prudence 
itself is not knowledge, the proposition will have 
been destroyed. 

It is useful to look at particular instances where (d) Various 
it has been stated that some attribute belongs or es 
does not belong, as in the case of universal problems. 
Yurther, you must look within the genera, dividing 
them according to their species until you reach 
the indivisible, as has already been described. For 
whether the attribute is shown to be present in all 
or in none, you should, after bringing forward 
numerous cases, claim that your contention should 
be admitted universally or else an objection should 
be made stating in what instance it does not 
hold good. Further, where it is possible to define 
the accident either by species or by number, you 
must see whether none of them belongs, showing, 
for example, that time does not move and that it 
is not a form of motion, by enumerating all the 
different kinds of motion; for if none of these 
belongs to time, it is clear that it does not move 
and is not a form of motion. Similarly, too, you can 
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show that the soul is not a number by distinguishing 
all numbers as either odd or even; for if the soul is 
neither odd nor even, clearly it is not a number. 

As regards accident, then, such are the means and 
such the methods which you should employ. 
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I. THe next questions which we must examine are (B) OF 
those which relate to genus and property. These 4 (Book IV). 
are elements in questions relating to definitions, but is 

in themselves are seldom the subject of inquiries by 
disputants. If, then, a genus is asserted of some- (a) The 
thing which exists, you must first examine all the ae 
things which are related to the subject in question members of 


and see whether it fails to be predicated of one of ets 
them, as was done in the case of the accident. For wa Ol - 
example, when it is stated that ‘ good’ is a genus predicated. 
of pleasure, you must see whether some particular 
pleasure is not good; for, if so, clearly ‘ good’ is 
not the genus of pleasure, for the genus is predicated 
of everything which falls under the same species. 
Next, you must see whether it is predicated, not in 
the category of essence, but as an accident, as ‘ white ’ 
is predicated of * snow’ or ‘ self-moved ’ of the soul. 
For neither is ‘snow’ ‘ that which is white,’ * and 
therefore ‘ white’ is not the genus of snow, nor is 
the ‘ soul’ ‘ that which moves ’; for it is an accident 
that it moves, just as it is often an accident of an 
animal that it walks or is walking. Further,‘ moving ’ 
does not seem to signify the essence of a thing but 
that it does something or has something done to it. 
Similarly also “ white’; for it does not signify the 
2 i.e. a species of white. 
421 
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essence of snow, but its possession of a certain 
quality. So neither ‘ white ° nor “ moving ' is predi- 
cated in the category of essence. 

You should look particularly at the definition of () Accident 
the accident and see whether it fits the asserted }§ distin- 
genus, as, for example, in the instances just men- By Een 
tioned. For it is possible for a thing to be and not elenoute 
to be self-moved, and similarly for it to be and not to Ui can 
be white ; so that neither attribute is a genus but not belong. 
both are accidents, since we said@ that an accident 
is something which can and also can not belong to 
something. 

Further, you must see whether the genus and the () The 
species are not in the same division, but the one is fee caedes 
a substance and the other a quality, or the one is a ee 
relative and the other a quality, as, for example, category. 

‘snow’ and ‘swan’ are substance, but ‘ white ’ is 
not a substance but a quality ; so that ‘ white ’ is 
not the genus of ‘snow’ or of ‘swan.’ Again, 
‘knowledge’ is a relative, whereas ‘good’ and 
‘noble’ are qualities, so that ‘ good’ and ‘ noble’ 
are not genera of knowledge. For the genera of 
relatives must themselves be relatives, as is true 
of ‘double’; for ‘ multiple,’ which is the genus of 
‘ double,’ is itself also a relative. To put the matter 
generally, the genus must fall under the same 
division as the species ; for, if the species is a sub- 
stance, so also is the genus, and if the species is a 
quality, the genus also is a quality ; for example, if 
white is a quality, so also is colour. Similarly also 
with the other instances. 

Again, you must see whether it is necessary or (d) Species 
possible for the genus to partake of that which Rake ot 


has been placed in the genus. (The definition of not genera 
of species, 
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‘ partaking ’ is ‘ admitting the definition of that which 
is partaken.’) It is obvious, therefore, that the 
species partake of the genera, whereas the genera 
do not partake of the species ; for the species admits 
the definition of the genus, whereas the genus does 
not admit the definition of the species. You must, 
therefore, look and see whether the genus assigned 
partakes, or can partake of the species ; for example, 
if one were to assign something as the genus of 
‘being ’ or of ‘ oneness,’ for the result will be that 
the genus partakes of the species, for ‘ being’ and 
“oneness ’ are predicated of everything which exists, 
and therefore so is their definition also. 

Further, you must look whether there is any case (e) If the 
in which the species assigned is true but the genus jPedicated, 
is not true, for example, if ‘ being’ or ‘ knowable ’ on ae 
were given as the genus of ‘ conjectural.’ For ‘ con- predicated. 
jectural’ will be predicated of that which does not 
exist ; for many things which do not exist are sub- 
jects of conjecture. But it is obvious that ‘ being ’ 
and ‘ knowable’ are not predicated of that which 
does not exist. And so neither ‘ being ’ nor ‘ know- 
able ’ is the genus of ‘ conjectural’ ; for of things of 
which the species is predicated, the genus also must 
be predicated. 

Again, you must see whether that which is placed (f) A pre- 
i ; nls % +4.. dicate can- 
in the genus cannot possibly partake of any of its jor partake 
species ; for it is impossible for it to partake of the ey eens 
genus if it does not partake of any of its species, takes of. 
unless it is one of the species obtained at the first eote 
division, which do partake of the genus only. If, 
therefore, ‘motion’ is laid down as the genus of 
pleasure, you must examine whether pleasure is 
neither locomotion nor alteration nor any of the 
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other generally assigned modes of motion; for, then, 
obviously it would not partake of any of the species, 
and, therefore, cannot partake of the genus either, 
since that which partakes of the genus must 
necessarily partake of one of the species also. So 
pleasure cannot be a species of motion nor any of 
the individual things which fall under the genus ¢ of 
motion. For the individuals also partake of the 
genus and of the species ; for example, the individual 
man partakes both of ‘ man’ and ‘ animal.’ 

Further, you must see whether that which is (9) The 
placed in the genus has a wider application than {iy mie 
the genus as, for example, ‘ an object of conjecture ’ tation than 
is wider than ‘ being’; for both that which is and a 
that which is not are objects of conjecture, so that 
‘object of conjecture’ could not be a species of 
‘being’; for the genus is always applied more 
widely than the species. Again, you must see 
whether the species and its genus are applied to an 
equal number of things; for example, if, of the 
attributes which accompany everything, one were to 
be put down as a species and the other as a genus, 
for example, ‘ being’ and ‘oneness’; for every- 
thing possesses ‘being’ and ‘oneness,’ so that 
neither is the genus of the other, since they are 
applied to an equal number of things. Similarly, 
too, if the ‘ first’ and the ‘ beginning’ were to be 
placed one under the other; for the ‘ beginning ’ 
is ‘ first’ and the ‘ first’ is a ‘ beginning,’ so that 
either the two terms are identical or neither is 
the genus of the other. In all such cases the basic 
principle is that the genus has a wider application 
than the species and its differentia; for the differ- 
entia also has a narrower application than the genus. 
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You must also see whether the genus stated is in- (4) The 
applicable, or would be generally held to be inappli- area 
cable, to something which is not specifically different specifically 
from the thing under discussion ; or, if you are argu- the same. 
ing constructively, whether it ts applicable. Jor the 
genus of all things which are not specifically different 
is the same. If, therefore, it is shown to be the 
genus of one, obviously it is the genus also of all, 
and if it is shown not to be the genus of one, obviously 
it is not the genus of any, for example, if anyone 
_ positing ‘ indivisible lines ’ were to assert that ° the 
indivisible ’ is their genus. Tor the genus stated is 
inapplicable to divisible lines, which in species do 
not differ from indivisible lines ; for all straight lines 
show no difference from one another in species. 

II. You must also examine whether there is any (i) When 
other genus of the species assigned which neither oe 
includes the genus assigned nor falls under it, for two genera, 
example, if someone were to lay down that know- embraced 
ledge is the genus of justice. Tor virtue is also its Py the 
genus and neither of the genera includes the other, 
so that knowledge could not be the genus of justice ; 
for it is generally held that, when one species falls 
under two genera, the one is included in the other. 

But such a principle sometimes involves a difficulty. 
For, in the view of some people, prudence is both 
virtue and knowledge and neither of its genera is 
included in the other ; it is not, however, universally 
agreed that prudence is knowledge. If, therefore, 
one were to agree that this statement is true, it 
would nevertheless be generally held as necessary 
that the genera of the same thing must at least be 
subaltern either the one to the other or both of 
them to the same thing. This happens in the case 
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of virtue and knowledge, for both of them fall under 
the same genus, each of them being a state and a 
disposition. You must, therefore, examine whether 
neither of these things belongs to the genus assigned ; 
for, if the genera are subaltern neither the one to 
the other nor both of them to the same thing, then 
what was assigned could not be the real genus. 

You must also examine the genus of the assigned (/) All 
genus and so in succession the genus next above, pare 
and see if they are all predicated of the species and Bes 4 
predicated in the category of essence; for all the of the 
higher genera must be predicated of the species in Species in 
the category of essence. If, then, there is a dis- gory of 
crepancy anywhere, it is clear that what was assigned 
is not the genus. Again, you must see whether the 
genus itself, or one of its higher genera, partakes of 
the species ; for the higher genus does not partake 
of any of the lower. For destructive purposes, then, 
you must employ the above method ; for constructive 
purposes, if the asserted genus is admitted to belong 
to the species but it is a matter of dispute whether 
it belongs as a genus, then it is enough to show that 
one of its higher genera is predicated of the species 
in the category of essence. For, if one genus is 
predicated in the category of essence, all of them, 
both higher and lower than this one, if they are 
predicated of the species, will be predicated in the 
category of essence ; so that the genus assigned is 
also predicated in the category of essence. The fact 
that, if one genus is predicated in the category of 
essence, all the rest, if they are predicated, will be 
predicated in the category of essence, must be 
obtained by induction. But, if it is disputed whether 
the assigned genus belongs at all, it is not enough 
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to show that one of the higher genera is predicated 
in the category of essence. For example, if some- 
one has assigned ‘impulsion ’ as the genus of ‘ walk- 
ing,’ it is not enough to show that walking is ‘ motion’ 
in order to show that it is ‘ impulsion,’ since there are 
other forms of motion also; but it must be further 
shown that walking partakes of none of the other 
forces of motion which result from the same division 
except ‘impulsion.’ For that which partakes of the 
genus must necessarily also partake of one of the 
species resulting from the first division of it. If, 
therefore, walking partakes neither of increase or 
decrease nor of any of the other kinds of motion, 
obviously it would partake of impulsion, so that 
impulsion would be the genus of walking. 

Again, in cases where the species asserted is (t) The 
predicated as genus, you must look and see whether a 
that which is assigned as genus is also predicated in im the 
the category of essence of the very things of which essence of 
the species is predicated, and likewise, whether the {ose things 
same is also true of all the genera higher than this the species 
genus. For, if there is any discrepancy anywhere, er 
obviously what has been assigned is not the genus ; 
for, if it were genus, all the genera higher than it 
and this genus itself would be predicated in the 
category of essence of all those things of which the 
species also is predicated in the category of essence. 

For destructive criticism, then, it is useful to see 
whether the genus is not predicated in the category 
of essence of those things of which the species is also , 
predicated. Vor constructive purposes, on the other 
hand, it is useful to see whether it 2s predicated in 
the category of essence ; for then the result will be 
that the genus and the species are predicated of the 
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same thing in the category of essence, so that the 
same object falls under two genera; the genera, 
therefore, must necessarily fall one under the other, 
and so, if it has been shown that what we wish to 
establish as a genus does not fall under the species, 
it is obvious that the species would fall under it, so 
that it would have been shown that it is the genus. 

You must also examine the definitions of the (2 The de- 
genera to see if they fit both the species assigned Harnad 
and the things which partake of the species. For #iust Sut. 
the definitions of the genera must also be predicated and the 
of the species and of the things which partake of Wiig par- 
the species. If, therefore, there is a discrepancy take of it. 
anywhere, it is obvious that what has been assigned 
is not the genus. 

Again, you must see whether your opponent has (7) The 

: 3 : ifferentia 
assigned the differentia as the genus, for example, must not be 


‘immortal ’ as the genus of ‘ God.’ or ‘ immortal ’ assigned as 
is a differentia of ‘ living creature’; for some living 
creatures are mortal and some immortal. It is, 
therefore, obvious that an error has been committed ; 

for the differentia is never the genus of anything. 

This is clearly true ; for no differentia indicates the 

essence, but rather some quality, such as * pedestrian ’ 

and ‘ biped.’ 


Also, you must see whether he has put the (») The. 
differentia 


differentia inside the genus, for example, whether must not be 
he has given ‘odd’ as a ‘number,’ for ‘ odd’ is a Plated 


differentia of number, not a species. Nor is the genus. 
differentia generally held to partake of the genus ; 
for everything which partakes of the genus is either 
a species or an individual, but the differentia is 
neither a species nor an individual. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the differentia does not partake of 
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the genus; so that ‘odd’ too cannot be a species 
but must be a differentia, since it does not partake 
of the genus. 

Further, you must see whether your opponent has (0) The 

placed the genus inside the species, taking, for ri," 
example, ‘ contact’ as ‘ conjunction’ or ‘ mixture ’ Placed | 
as ‘fusion,’ or, according to Plato’s definition,* species. 
“locomotion ’ as ‘impulsion.’ For ‘ contact ’ is not 
necessarily ‘conjunction,’ but the converse is true 
namely, that ‘ conjunction’ is ‘ contact’; for what 
is in contact is not always conjoined, but that which 
is conjoined is always in contact. Similarly also with 
the other instances; for ‘mixture’ is not always 
‘fusion’ (for the mixture of dry substances is not 
fusion) nor is ‘locomotion’ always ‘ impulsion.’ 
For walking is not generally held to be ‘ impulsion ’ ; 
for ‘impulsion’ is generally used of objects which 
change their position involuntarily, as happens to 
inanimate things. It is obvious, also, that the species 
is used in a wider sense than the genus in the above 
examples, whereas the converse ought to be true. 

Again, you must see whether he has placed the (p) The 
differentia within the species, for example, if he has SE HO he 
taken ‘immortal’ as what ‘God’ is. For this will placed | 
result in the species being used in a greater number species nor 
of cases ; for it is the differentia which is always used {¢,2emus, 
in an equal number of cases or in a greater number differentia. 
of cases than the species. Again, you must see 
whether he has put the genus within the differentia ; 
for example, if he has taken ‘ colour’ as that which 
is ‘ compressive ’° or ‘ number ’ as ‘ odd.’ You must 
also see if he has stated the genus as the differentia ; 
for it is possible to produce a thesis of this kind also, 


° Theaet. 181 v 5. > Cf. 107 b 30 and note. 
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for example, making ‘ mixture’ the differentia of 
‘fusion’ or ‘ locomotion’ of ‘impulsion.’ All such 
cases must be examined by the same methods (for 
the commonplaces are inter-related) ; for the genus 
must both be used in a wider sense than its differentia 
and not partake of its differentia. But, if the genus 
is assigned as differentia, neither of the above con- 
ditions can occur; for the genus will be used in a 
narrower sense and will partake of the differentia. 

Again, if no differentia belonging to the genus is (q) If no 
predicated of the species assigned, neither will the Oil’ uuaus 
genus be predicated of it; for example, neither is predi- 

‘ , ‘ > : ‘ > cated of the 

odd’ nor ‘ even’ is predicated of ‘soul,’ and _ so species, the 
‘number ’ is not predicated of it either. Further, Sy." 
you must see whether the species is prior by nature predicated 
and destroys the genus along with itself*; for the Sit 

ieee AE ; wp sy 3. (7) The 

contrary view is generally held. Further, if it is genus is 
possible for the genus stated or its differentia to be Ltn the 
separated from the species, for example, ‘ motion ’ (4) the 
from the ‘soul’ or ‘truth and falsehood’ from genus and 
‘ opinion,’ then neither of the said terms would be rene ae: 
the genus or its differentia ; for it is generally held Se Os: 
that the genus and its differentia attend the species 
as long as it exists. 

III. You must also see whether what is placed in (t) what ts 
the genus partakes, or could possibly partake, of Piaccd in 
something contrary to the genus ; for then the same cannot par- 
thing will partake of contraries at the same time, the 
since the genus never leaves it, and it also partakes, ees oa 
or can possibly partake, of its contrary. Further, . 
you must see whether the species participates in 
anything which cannot by any possibility belong to 
anything which falls under the genus. For example, 
if the soul participates in life, and it is impossible 
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for any number to live, the soul could not be a 
species of number. 

You must also see whether the species is used («) The 
equivocally of the genus, employing the principles SE Loe 
already laid down for dealing with the equivocals ¢ ; poate enally 
for the genus and the species are synonymous. ofthe 

Since of every genus there are always several 8°": 
species, you must see whether it is impossible for Ss Se 
there to be another species of the genus stated ; of only one 
for if there is none, it is obvious that what has been meee 
stated could not be a genus at all. 

You must also see whether your opponent has (w) The use 
assigned as a genus a term used metaphorically, er 
speaking, for example, of temperance as a har- per ee ed 
mony’; for every genus is predicated of its species 
in its proper sense, but ‘ harmony ’ is predicated of 
temperance not in its proper sense but metaphori- 
cally ; for a harmony consists always of sounds. 

Further, you must examine any contrary that Rules drawn 
there may be of the species. ‘This examination A eae 
may take several forms, the first being to see whether traries. 
the contrary also exists in the same genus, the genus 
itself having no contrary; for contraries must of 
necessity be in the same genus, if there is no contrary 
to the genus. If, however, there is a contrary to the 
genus, you must see whether the contrary of the 
species is in the contrary genus; for the contrary 
species must necessarily be in the contrary genus if 
the genus has a contrary. Hach of these points is 
made clear by induction. Again, you must see 
whether the contrary of the species is not found in 
any genus at all, but is itself a genus, for example, 

‘good’ ; for if this is not found in any genus, neither 
will its contrary be found in any genus, but will itself 
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be a genus, as happens with ‘ good’ and‘ evil’; for 
neither of them is found in a genus, but each of them 
is a genus. Further, you must see whether both 
genus and species are contrary to something, and 
whether there is an intermediate between one pair 
of contraries but not between the other. For, if 
there is an intermediate between the genera, there 
will also be one between the species, and, if between 
the species, likewise also between the genera, as in 
the case of virtue and vice and justice and injustice ; 
for each pair has an intermediate. (It may be 
objected here that there is no intermediate between 
health and disease as there is between evil and 
good.) Or, again, you must see whether, though 
there is an intermediate between both pairs, that 
is, between the species and between the genera, yet 
not in a similar way, but in one case negatively and 
in the others as a subject. For it is generally held 
that the intermediate is of a similar kind in both 
cases, as happens with virtue and vice, and justice 
and injustice ; for between both of these pairs the 
intermediates are purely negative. Further, when 
there is no contrary to the genus, you must see not 
only whether the contrary is in the same genus, but 
whether the intermediate is so also; for the inter- 
mediates are in the same genus as the extremes, in 
the case, for example, of black and white, for colour 
is the genus of both of these and of all the inter- 
mediate colours. (It may be objected that ‘ defect’ 
and ‘ excess ’ are in the same genus—for both are in 
the genus of ‘ evil ’—whereas ‘ what is moderate,’ 
which is intermediate between them, is not in the 
genus of ‘ evil,’ but in that of ‘ good.’) You must 
also see whether, whereas the genus is contrary to 
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something, the species is not contrary to anything ; 
for, if the genus is contrary to something, so also is 
the species, as virtue is the contrary of vice, and 
justice of injustice. Similarly, if one examines the 
other cases also, such a view would appear evident. 
(There is an objection with regard to health and 
disease ; for health, generally speaking, is always 
contrary to disease, yet a particular disease, which 
is a species of disease, for example, a fever or 
ophthalmia or any other specific disease, is not the 
contrary of anything.) 

Such then are the various inquiries which should (The use of 
be made when one is seeking to demolish an opinion ; Soha 
for, if the conditions mentioned above are not present, StGuo nD 
it is clear that what has been assigned is not the : 
genus. For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, there are three methods of procedure. Firstly, 
you must see whether the contrary of the species is 
found in the genus named when there is no contrary 
to the genus; for, if the contrary is found in it, 
obviously the proposed species is also found there. 
Further, you must see whether the intermediate is 
found in the genus named; for the extremes are 
found in the same genus as the intermediates. Again, 
if there is a contrary to the genus, you must see 
whether the contrary species is also found in the 
contrary genus; for, if it is, clearly the proposed 
species is also found in the proposed genus. 

Again, you must take the inflexions and the co- (8) In- 
ordinates and see if they follow similarly, both in ee 
destructive and constructive argument. For what- ordinates. 
ever belongs or does not belong to one, at the same 
time belongs or does not belong to all; for example, 
if justice is a kind of knowledge, then also, ‘ justly ’ 
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is ‘ knowingly,’ and ‘ the just man’ is ‘ the man of 
knowledge ’; but if one of these things is not true, 
none of the rest is true either. 

IV. Again, you must take things which stand in (¢) Simi- 
a similar relation to one another. For example, the eae ok 
pleasant stands in the same relation to pleasure as 
the beneficial to the good ; for in each case the one 
is productive of the other. If, therefore, pleasure is 
what is good, then the pleasant will be what is 
beneficial ; for it is clear that it would be productive 
of good, since pleasure is a good. So likewise with (@ Genera- 

. A ‘ tion and 

the processes of generation and destruction ; if, for destruction. 
example, to build is to be active, to have built is to 
have been active, and, if to learn is to remember, to 
have learnt is to have remembered, and, if to be dis- 
solved is to be destroyed, to have been dissolved is 
to have been destroyed, and dissolution is a kind of 
destruction. You must deal in the same way with 
the agents of generation and destruction and with 
the capacities and uses of things, and, in short, both (e) Capaci- 
in destructive and constructive argument, you must oe 
make your examination in the light of any possible things. 
likeness, as we stated in dealing with generation and 
destruction. For, if what is destructive is dissolvent, 
then to be destroyed is to be dissolved ; and if what 
is generative is productive, then to be generated is 
to be produced, and generation is production. So, 
also, with capacities and uses ; if capacity is a dis- 
position, then to be capable of something is to be 
disposed to it, and, if the use of something is an 
activity, then to use is to be active, and to have used 
is to have been active. 

If the opposite of the species is a privation, we can (f) Opposi- 
demolish an argument in two ways, firstly, by seeing Ca eee 
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whether the opposite is found in the genus assigned ; and their 
for either the privation is not found anywhere at all priyedlonss 
in the same genus or not in the ultimate genus ; for 
example, if sight is found in sensation as the ultimate 

genus, blindness will not be a sensation. Secondly, 

if a privation is opposed both to the genus and to 

the species, but the opposite of the species is not 

found in the opposite of the genus, then neither can 

the species assigned be in the genus assigned. For 
destructive criticism, then, you should use the above 

two methods ; but for constructive argument there 

is only one method. If the opposite species is found 

in the opposite genus, then the proposed species 

would be found in the proposed genus ; for example, 

if blindness is a kind of insensibility, then sight is a 

kind of sensation. 

Again, you must take the negations and examine (9) Contra- 
them, reversing the order of the terms, as was Stine 
described in dealing with the accident*; for 
example, if the pleasant is what is good, what is 
not good is not pleasant, for otherwise something 
not good would also be pleasant. Now it is im- 
possible, if good is the genus of pleasant, that any- 
thing not good would be pleasant; for, where the 
genus is not predicated, neither can any of the 
species be predicated. For constructive argument a 
similar examination must be made; for, if what is 
not good is not pleasant, the pleasant is good, and 
so ‘ good’ is the genus of ‘ pleasant.’ 

If the species is a relative term, you must see (4) Relative 
whether the genus is also a relative term; for, if (PPO 
the species is a relative term, so also is the genus, 
for example, ‘ double’ and ‘ multiple’; for each is 
a relative term. If, however, the genus is a rela- 
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tive term, it does not necessarily follow that the 
species is so also; for ‘ knowledge’ is a relative 
term, but ‘ grammar ’ is not. Or, possibly, it might 
be held that not even the first assertion is true ; for 
‘ virtue’ is something ‘ honourable ’ and something 
‘ good,’ and yet, though ‘ virtue ’ is a relative term, 
‘ good ’ and ‘ honourable ’ are not relative terms but 
qualities. 

Again, you must see whether the species is not 
being used in the same relation both per se and in 
respect of the genus. For example, if ‘ double ’ is 
used in the sense of double of a half, then also 
‘multiple ’ ought to be used in the sense of multiple 
of a half; otherwise ‘ multiple’ would not be the 
genus of ‘ double.’ 

Again, you must see whether the species is not 
being used in the same relation in respect of the 
genus and in respect of all the genera of the genus. 
For if the double is a multiple of the half, that which 
is ‘in excess of ’ will also be used of the half, and in 
general it will be used in respect of all the higher 
genera in relation to the half. (An objection may 
be raised that a term is not necessarily referred to 
the same thing when it is used per se and when it is 
used in respect of the genus ; for “ knowledge ’ is said 
to be of the ‘ knowable,’ but is a ‘ state’ or ‘ dis- 
position ’ not of the ‘ knowable ’ but of the ‘ soul ’). 

Again, you must see whether the genus and (i) In- 
species are used in the same manner in respect of "°*!008 
the inflexions which follow them, for example, as 
pertaining ‘to’ something, or predicated as being 
‘ of ’ something, or in the other possible ways. For, 
as the species is predicated, so also is the genus, as, 
for example, in the case of the double and its higher 
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genera; for both the double and the multiple are 
predicated ‘ of’ something. Similarly, too, in the 
case of ‘knowledge’; for both ‘ knowledge ’ itself 
and its genera, for example, ‘disposition’ and 
‘state,’ are said to be ‘of’ something. It may be 
objected that sometimes this is not true ; for we say 
‘alien to’ and ‘contrary to,’ but when we use 
‘ different,’ which is a genus of these terms, we add 
‘ from,’ not ‘ to’ ; for we say ‘ different from.’ 

Again, you must see whether terms which are 
used in the same manner in respect of the inflexions 
which follow them do not take the same cases when 
they are converted, as is the case with ‘ double ’ and 
‘multiple ’; for each of these is said to be ‘ of’ some- 
thing both in its original and in its converted form ; 
for one thing is both ‘ a half of’ and ‘a fraction of’ 
something else. Likewise with ‘ knowledge’ and 
‘ conception ’ ; for these are followed by the genitive, 
and in the converted form ‘ knowable’ and ‘ con- 
ceivable ’ are both alike followed by the dative. If, 
therefore, in any instance the converted forms do 
not take the same case, clearly the one is not the 
genus of the other. 

Again, you must see whether the relative applica- (7) Equality 
tion of the species and of the genus extends to an ° ae 
equal number of things ; for it is generally held that and genus, 
the relative application of each is similar and co- 
extensive as in the case of ‘ gift’ and ‘ giving.’ 
For we speak of a gift of something or to someone, 
and of a giving of something and to someone; and 
‘ giving’ is the genus of ‘ gift,’ for a ‘ gift’ is a 
‘ giving which needs no giving in return.’ But some- 
times the relative applications do not extend to an 
equal number of things; for double is double of 
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something, but we speak of ‘ in excess ’ (or ‘ greater ’) 
‘of’ (or ‘ than’) something else ; and ‘iz’ something ; 
for what is ‘in excess’ (or “greater ’) is always in 
excess zz something as well as in excess of some- 
thing.* So the above terms are not the genera of 
‘double,’ since their relative application is not co- 
extensive with that of the species. Or perhaps it is 
not universally true that the relative application of 
the species and the genus extends to an equal number 
of things. 

You must also see whether the opposite of the (%) The 

genus is the genus of the opposite of the species, for fpPesite of 
example, whether, if ‘multiple’ is the genus of ie ata hd 
‘double,’ ‘fraction’ is also the genus of ‘half’ ; of tthe 
for the opposite of the genus must be the genus of SPecles. 
the opposite species. If, therefore, someone were to 
lay it down that knowledge is a kind of sense-per- 
ception, then also the object of knowledge will 
necessarily be a kind of object of sense-perception. 
But this is not so ; for not every object of knowledge 
is an object of sensation, for some of the objects 
of intelligence are objects of knowledge. And so 
“object of sensation’ is not the genus of ‘ object 
of knowledge’; and, if this is true, neither is 
“sensation ’ the genus of ‘ knowledge.’ 

Since of relative terms (a) some are necessarily (i) The mis- 
found in, or employed about, those things in relation Uf 
to which they happen at any time to be employed, oe 
for example, ‘ disposition,’ ‘ state ’ and ‘ proportion ’ : 
(for these terms cannot possibly exist anywhere else 
except in the things in relation to which they are 
employed), and (6) others do not necessarily exist in 


@ For the cases used with the verb bepéxew of. Plato, Tim. 
24D mdvrwv . . . brepéxer peyber Kal dpery. 
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those things in relation to which they are employed 
at any particular time, though they may so exist (for 
example, if the soul be called an ‘ object of know- 
ledge’; for there is nothing to prevent the soul 
from having knowledge of itself, though it does not 
necessarily possess it, for it is possible for this same 
knowledge to exist elsewhere), and (c) others simply 
cannot exist in those things in relation to which 
they happen to be employed at any particular time, 
for example, the contrary cannot exist in the contrary 
nor knowledge in the object of knowledge, unless the 
object of knowledge happens to be a soul or a man. 
If, therefore, someone places a term of a certain kind 
within a genus, you must look and see whether he 
has placed it within a genus which is not of that 
kind, for example, ifit has been stated that ‘ memory ’ 
is the ‘permanency of knowledge.’ For ‘ perma- 
nency ’ always exists in, and is concerned with, that 
which is permanent, so that the permanency of 
knowledge also exists in knowledge. Memory, then, 
exists in knowledge, since it is the permanency of 
knowledge ; but this is impossible, for memory 
always exists in the soul. The above commonplace 
is common also to accident ; for it makes no differ- 
ence whether we say that permanency is the genus 
of memory or call it accidental to it ; for, if memory 
is in any way the permanency of knowledge, the 
same argument about it will be applicable. 

V. Again, you must see whether your opponent 
has placed a ‘ state’ in the genus of ‘ activity’ or 
an ‘activity ’ in the genus of ‘ state,’ for example, 
calling ‘ sensation ’ ‘ movement through the body ’ ; 
for sensation is a ‘state’ while movement is an 
‘activity.’ Likewise, too, if he has made‘ memory ’ 
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‘a state which can retain a conception ’ ; for memory 
is never a ‘ state ’ but rather an ‘ activity.’ 

They also err who range a‘ state ’ in the ‘ capacity ’ 
which accompanies it, for example, making ‘ mild- 
ness ’ ‘ the controlling of anger,’ and ‘ courage ’ and 
‘justice ’ ‘the controlling of fears’ and of ‘ gains ’ 
respectively ; for ‘ courageous ’ and ‘ mild’ are used 
of one who is free from passion, whereas a ‘ self- 
controlled’ man is one who is subject to passion but 
is not carried away by it. Now, perhaps each of the 
former is attended by a capacity of such a kind that, 
if he is subjected to a passion, he is not carried away 
by it but can control it; this, however, is not to 
be ‘ courageous’ in the one case and ‘ mild’ in the 
other, but to be absolutely free from any such passion. 

Sometimes also, people put down as genus that () Mis- 
which is in any manner attendant on the species, py 
making, for example, ‘ pain’ the genus of ‘ anger’ Cone Ms 
and ‘ conception’ the genus of ‘ belief’; for both upon species 
in a sense are attendant on the species assigned, but ns. 
neither of them is its genus. Vor when the angry 
man is pained, the pain has been produced in him 
before he is angry ; for the anger is not the cause 
of the pain but the pain of the anger ; so that anger 
simply is not pain. On this principle neither is belief 
conception ; for it is possible to have the same con- 
ception even without believing in it, whereas this is 
impossible if belief is a species of conception. For 
it is impossible for a thing still to remain the same 
if it is entirely removed from its species, just as 
neither can the same animal be a man at one time 
and not at another. But if anyone asserts that the 
man who has a conception must necessarily also 
believe in it. then conception and belief will be used 
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to cover the same ground, so that not even so could 
the one be the genus of the other, since the genus 
must cover a wider field of predication. 

You must also see whether it is the nature of both (c) Errone- 
to come into being in some one and the same thing ; §yy"oeumP” 
for where the species is, there also is the genus ; for things 

colby j > ; which 
example, where there is ‘ whiteness,’ there is also fall under 
‘colour,’ and, where there is the ‘science of filferent 
grammar,’ there is also ‘ knowledge.’ If, therefore, genus and 
anyone says that ‘ shame ’ is ‘ fear ’ or that ‘ anger ’ *P°°*- 
is ‘ pain,’ the result will be that the species and the 
genus do not exist in the same thing; for shame 
exists in the ‘ reasoning ’ faculty of the soul, fear in 
the ‘ spirited ’ faculty, and ‘ pain’ in the ‘ appetitive ’ 
faculty (for pleasure is also in this), anger in the 
‘ spirited ’ faculty, so that the terms assigned are not 
genera, since it is not their nature to come into being 
in the same thing as the species. Similarly, too, if 
‘ friendship ’ is in the ‘ appetitive ’ faculty, it cannot 
be a kind of ‘ wish’; for a ‘ wish’ is always in the 
“reasoning ’ faculty. This commonplace is also useful 
in dealing with the accident ; for the accident and 
that of which it is an accident are both in the same 
thing, so that, if they do not appear in the same thing, 
it is obviously not a case of accident. 

Again, you must see whether the species partakes (d) Error of 
only partially of the genus assigned ; for it is gener- eae 
ally held that genus is not partially imparted ; for a sae only . 
man is not merely partially an animal nor is the the ones 
science of grammar partially knowledge, and so like- 
wise in the other instances. You must examine, 
therefore, whether in some cases the genus is only 
partially imparted, for example, if ‘ animal ’ has been 
described as an ‘ object of sensation ’ or an ‘ object 
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of sight.’ For an animal is only in part an object 
of sensation or of sight ; for it is an object of sensation 
and sight as regards its body but not as regards its 
soul; so that ‘object of sight’ and ‘ object of 
sensation ’ cannot be the genus of ‘ animal.’ 

Sometimes too people unobservedly put the whole (e) Error of 
within the part, describing, for example, ‘ animal ’ Sens Part 
as ‘animated body.’ But the part is not in any way oe 
predicable of the whole, so that ‘ body ’ cannot be © a6 
the genus of ‘ animal,’ for it is a part only. 

You must also see whether your opponent has put 
anything blameworthy or to be avoided in the (f) Error of 
category of ‘ capacity’ or ‘capable,’ for example, ae 
in his definition of a sophist or a slanderer, or a thief vane Os 
whom he describes as capable of secretly stealing capacity. 
the good of others. For none of the above is 
described by his particular name because he is 
‘capable’ in one of these respects; for even God 
and the good man are capable of doing bad deeds, 
but God and man are not of that character; for the 
wicked are always so called because of their deliberate 
choice of evil. Furthermore, a capacity is always 
among the things worthy of choice, for even capacities 
for evil are worthy of choice ; and so we say that 
God and the good man possess them, for we say 
that they are capable of doing evil. Therefore 
capacity cannot be the genus of anything blame- 
worthy ; otherwise the result will be that something 
blameworthy is an object of choice, for there will 
be a kind of capacity which is blameworthy. 

You must also see whether he has placed anything (g) Placing 
which is in itself valuable or worthy of choice in the (ofan 
category of ‘capacity’ or ‘the capable’ or ‘ the pacity what 


. cy ‘ : is in itself 
productive.’ For every capacity and everything desirable. 
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capable or productive is worthy of choice for the 
sake of something else. 

Or again, you must see whether he has placed (A) Placing 
something which falls under two or more genera in gona that. 
one of them only. For there are some things which Which falls 
cannot be placed in one genus only, for example, several 
the ‘imposter’ and the ‘slanderer.’ For neither &"°™* 
is he who possesses the inclination but not the 
ability, nor he who possesses the ability but not the 
inclination, a slanderer or an imposter, but he who 
has the ability and the inclination. He must, there- 
fore, be placed not in one genus only but in both 
the above genera. 

Moreover, by a process of inversion, people some- (i) Error of 
times assign genus as differentia and differentia as ee 
genus, calling, for example, ‘ amazement ’ an‘ excess a nee 
of astonishment ’ and ‘ belief’ an ‘ intensification of versa. 
opinion.’ For ‘excess’ and ‘ intensification’ are 
not the genus but the differentia ; for amazement is 
generally regarded as excessive astonishment and 
belief as intensified opinion, so that astonishment 
and opinion are the genus, while excess and intensi- 
fication are the differentia. Further, if excess and 
intensification are to be assigned as genus, inanimate 
things will believe and be amazed. For the intensi- 
fication and excess of any particular thing are present 
in that of which they are the intensification and 
excess. If, therefore, amazement is an excess of 
astonishment, the amazement will be present in the 
astonishment, so that the astonishment will be 
amazed. Similarly also the belief will be present 
in the opinion, since it is the intensification of the 
opinion ; and so the opinion will believe. Further, 
the result of making an assertion of this kind will 
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be to call intensification intensified and excess 
excessive. For belief is intensified; if, therefore, 
belief is intensification, intensification would be 
intensified. Similarly, too, amazement is excessive ; 
if, therefore, amazement is excess, excess would be 
excessive. But neither of these things accords with 
current belief any more than that knowledge is a 
knowing thing or motion a moving thing. 

Sometimes too, people err in placing an affection (j) Error of 
in that which has been affected, as its genus, for fani® 
example, those who say that immortality is ever- puree Ane. 
lasting life ; for immortality seems to be an affection affection. 
or accidental property of life. That this description 
is true would be clearly seen if one were to concede 
that a man can become immortal after having been 
mortal; for no one will say that he is taking on 
another life, but that an accidental property or 
affection is added to life as it is. Life, therefore, is 
not the genus of immortality. 

Again, you must see whether they are asserting (x) Error of 
that the genus of an affection is that of which it is Bene the 
an affection, for example, when they say that the affected the 
wind is ‘ air in motion.’ For wind is rather ‘ motion seugOf the 
of air,’ for the same air remains both when it is in 
motion and when it is at rest. And so wind is not 
air at all; otherwise there would be wind even 
when the air was not in motion, since the same air 
which was wind still remains. Similarly, too, in the 
other cases of this kind. But if after all we must 
in this case concede that the wind is air in motion, 
yet we ought not to accept such a statement with 
regard to everything of which the genus is not truly 
asserted but only where the genus assigned is truly 
predicated. For in some cases, for example ‘ mud’ 
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and ‘ snow,’ it does not seem to be truly asserted. 
Vor they describes now as ‘ congealed water,’ and 
mud as * earth mingled with moisture’; but neither 
is snow water nor mud earth, so that neither of the 
terms assigned could be the genus; for the genus 
must always be truly asserted of every species. 
Similarly, neither is wine ‘ putrefied water,’ as 
Empedocles speaks of ‘water putrefied in wood ’*; 
for it simply is not water at all. 

VI. Furthermore, you must see whether the term Various 
assigned is not the genus of anything at all; for Files ae 
then obviously it is not the genus of the species peal genus 
named. You must make your examination on the iain Sat feet 
basis of an absence of any difference in species SPecies. 
between the things which partake of the genus 
assigned, for example, white objects ; for these do 
not differ at all from one another specifically, whereas 
the species of a genus are always different from one 
another ; so that ‘ white’ could not be the genus of 
anything. 

Again, you miust see whether your opponent has (0) An attri- 
asserted that some attribute which accompanies 206 Which 
everything is genus or differentia. For there are allyprcent 
several attributes which accompany everything ; alanvas 
‘ being,’ for example, and ‘ oneness ’ are among the SANs OF 
attributes which accompany everything. If, then, 
he has assigned ‘ being’ as a’genus, obviously it 
would be the genus of everything, since it is predi- 
cated of everything ; for the genus is not predicated 
of anything except its species. Hence ‘ oneness ’ 
too would be a species of * being.’ It results, there- 
fore, that the species also is predicated of everything 
of which the genus is predicated, since ‘ being ’ and 
‘oneness’ are predicated of absolutely everything, 
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whereas the species ought to be less widely predi- 
cated. If, however, he has asserted that the attribute 
which accompanies everything is a differentia, it is 
obvious that the differentia will be predicated to an 
extent equal to, or greater than, the genus. Vor if 
the genus also is one of the attributes which accom- 
pany everything, the differentia would be predicated 
to an equal extent, but, if the genus does not 
accompany everything, to a greater extent than 
the genus. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the genus (c) The 
assigned is said to be inherent in the subject species eto" 
as ‘ white ’ is in the case of snow, so that it is obvious inherent in 

. S the subject 
that it cannot be the genus ; for the genus is only species. 
predicated of the subject species. 

You must also see whether the genus is not (4) The 

3s oat & . <. genus and 

synonymous with the species; for the genus is fhe species 
always predicated of the species synonymously. are predi- 
a . _ cated syn- 

Further, there is the case when, both the species onymously. 
and the genus having a contrary, your opponent (e) The 
places the better of the contrary species in the Petter of 
worse genus; for this will result in the other species tes taust 
being placed in the other genus, since contraries aaulgnedio 
are found in contrary genera, so that the better rer 
species will be found in the worse genus and the 
worse species in the better genus, whereas it is 
generally held that the genus of the better species 
is also better. You must also see whether, when 
the same species is similarly related to both, your 
opponent has placed it in the worse and not in the 
better genus, saying, for example, that the ‘ soul’ 
is ‘a kind of motion’ or ‘ a moving thing.’ For the 
same soul is generally regarded as being in like 
manner a principle of rest and a principle of motion ; 
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so that, if rest is better, it ought to have been placed 
in this as its genus. 

Further, you must argue from the greater and () Argu- 

x é ations ents from 

less degrees. For destructive criticism, you should the greater 
see whether the genus admits of the greater degree, are and 
while neither the species itself nor anything which degrees. 
is named after it does so. For example, if virtue error 
admits of the greater degree, ‘justice’ and ‘ the “titicism. 
just man’ do so also; for one man is called ‘ more 
just ’ than another. If, therefore, the genus assigned 
admits of the greater degree but neither the species 
itself nor anything which is named after it admits 
of it, the term assigned cannot be the genus. 

Again, if what is more generally or equally gener- 

ally held to be the genus is not the genus, obviously 
neither is the term assigned the genus. This common- 
place is useful especially when several things are 
clearly predicable of the species in the category of 
essence and no distinction has been made between 
them and we cannot say which of them is genus. 
For example, both ‘ pain’ and the ‘ conception of 
contempt ’ are generally regarded as predicates of 
‘anger’ in the category of essence ; for the angry 
man both feels pain and conceives that he is con- 
temned. The same inquiry is also applicable in the 
case of the species by means of a comparison with 
some other species ; for, if what is more generally 
or equally generally held to be in the assigned genus 
is not present in the genus, obviously neither could 
the species assigned be present in the genus. 

In destructive criticism, then, the above method (2) In con- 
should be employed ; but for constructive purposes ane 
the commonplace of seeing whether both the 
assigned genus and the species admit of the greater 
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degree is of no use; for, even though they both 
admit of it, there is nothing to prevent one not 
being the genus of the other. For both ‘ beautiful’ 
and ‘white’ admit of the greater degree, and 
neither is the genus of the other. The comparison, 
however, of the genera and the species with one 
another is useful; for example, if A and B have 
equal claim to be regarded as genera, then, if one 
is a genus, so also is the other. Similarly, too, if 
the less degree is a genus, so also is the greater 
degree ; for example, if ‘ capacity ’ has more claim 
than ‘ virtue’ to be considered the genus of ‘ self 
control,’ and ‘virtue’ is the genus, so also is 
‘capacity.’ The same considerations will be sui- 
tably applied also to the species. For if A and B 
have equal claim to be regarded as species of the 
proposed genus, then, if one is a species, so also is 
the other ; also, if that which is less generally held 
to be a species, is a species, so also is that which is 
more generally held to be so. 

Further, for constructive purposes, you must (g) The 
examine whether the genus has been predicated Sone 
in the category of essence of those things to which eran ue 
it has been assigned, in the case where the species essence. 
assigned is not a single species but there are several 
different species ; for then it will obviously be the 
genus. If, however, the species assigned is a single 
species, you must examine whether the genus is 
predicated in the category of essence of other 
species also ; for then, again, the result will be that 
it is predicated of several different species. 

Since some people hold that the differentia also (h) Method 
is predicated of the species in the category of guishing 


essence, the genus must be distinguished from the genus and 
differentia 
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differentia by the use of the elementary principles 
already mentioned, namely, (1) that the genus is 
more widely predicated than the differentia ; (2) that, 
in assigning the essence, it is more appropriate to 
state the genus than the differentia; for he who 
describes ‘ man ’ as an ‘ animal’ indicates his essence 
better than he who describes him as ‘ pedestrian ’ ; 
and (3) that the differentia always indicates a quality 
of the genus, whereas the genus does not describe a 
quality of the differentia ; for he who uses the term 
“ pedestrian ’ describes a certain kind of animal, but 
he who uses the term ‘ animal’ does not describe a 
certain kind of ‘ pedestrian.’ 

This, then, is how the differentia must be dis- 
tinguished from the genus. Now, since it is generally 
held that, if that which is musical, in as much as it 
is musical, possesses a certain kind of knowledge, 
then also ‘music’ is a kind of ‘ knowledge,’ and 
that if that which walks moves by walking, then 
‘ walking ’ is a kind of ‘ motion ’—you should examine 
on the principle described above any genus in which 
you wish to confirm the presence of something ; for 
example, if you wish to confirm that ‘ knowledge ’ 
is a kind of * belief,’ you must see whether the man 
who knows, in as much as he knows, believes ;_ for 
then it is obvious that knowledge would be a kind 
of belief. And you must use the same method in 
the other cases of this kind. 

Further, since it is difficult to distinguish that 
which always accompanies a thing and is not con- 
vertible with it and to show that it is not its genus 
—if A always accompanies B whereas B does not 
always accompany A; for example, ‘ rest’ always 
accompanies ‘ calm,’ and ‘ divisibility ’ accompanies 
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‘number,’ but the converse is not true (for the 
divisible is not always a number, nor is rest always 
a calm)—you should yourself deal with the matter 
on the principle that what always accompanies a 
thing is the genus whenever the other is not con- 
vertible with it; but, when someone else makes the 
proposition, you should not admit it in every case. 
To this it may be objected that ‘ not-being ’ always 
accompanies * that which is coming into being ’ (for 
that which is coming into being does not exist) and 
is not convertible with it (for what does not exist 
is not always coming into being), but that, never- 
theless, ‘ not-being ’ is not the genus of ‘ that which 
is coming into being,’ for ‘ not-being ’ has no species 
at all. 

Such, then, are the methods which must be 
followed in dealing with genus. 
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I. Wuetuer the attribute assigned is a property or (C) OF 
not must be examined on the following principles : eee 

Property is assigned either essentially and per- (Rox V). 
manenily or relatively and temporarily. For example, kinds of 
it is an essential property of man to be ‘ by nature PPerty. 
a civilized animal.’ A relative property may be 
exemplified by the relation of the soul to the body, 
namely, that the former gives orders and the latter 
obeys. An example of a permanent property is that 
of God as ‘ an immortal living being,’ of a temporary 
property that of a particular man as ‘ walking about 
in a gymnasium.’ 

The assignment of a property relatively produces 
either two or four problems. If the disputant assigns 
it to one thing and denies it of another, two problems 
only arise ; for example, when it is stated as the pro- 
perty of a manin relation to a horse that he is a biped. 
For someone might argue that man is not a biped and 
that a horse is a biped ; by both these statements he 
would seek to remove the property. But if he assigns 
one of two attributes to each of two things and denies 
it of the other, there will be four problems; for 
example, when he says that the property of a man 
in relation to a horse is that one is a biped and the 
other a quadruped. For then it is possible to argue 
that man is not a biped and that it is his nature to be 
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a quadruped, and it is also open to him to argue that 
the horse is a biped and that it is not a quadruped. 
If he can prove any one of these statements, the 
proposed attribute is destroyed. 

An essential property is one which is assigned to 
something in contrast to everything else and sets a 
thing apart from everything else, for example, the 
property of man as ‘ a mortal living creature receptive 
of knowledge.’ A relative property is one which dis- 
tinguishes a thing not from everything else but from 
some specified thing ; for example, the property of 
virtue in relation to knowledge is that it is the nature 
of the former to come into being in a number of 
faculties, of the latter to come into being in the 
reasoning faculty only and in creatures possessing 
that faculty. A permanent property is one which is 
true at all times and never fails ; for example, that 
of a living creature that it is ‘ composed of soul and 
body.’ A temporary property is one which is true 
at a particular time and is not always a necessary 
accompaniment, for example, that of a particular 
man as ‘ walking about in the market-place.’ 

To assign a property to something relatively to 
something else is to assert a difference between them 
either universally and permanently or usually and 
in the majority of cases. As an example of a universal 
and permanent difference we may take the property 
of man in relation to a horse, that he is a biped ; for 
man is always and in every case a biped, whereas no 
horse is ever a biped. A difference which is found 
usually and in most cases is exemplified in the pro- 
perty possessed by the reasoning faculty in relation 
to the appetitive and spirited faculty, namely, that 
the former commands while the latter serves; for 
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neither does the reasoning faculty always command 
but is also sometimes commanded, nor is the appetitive 
and spirited faculty always commanded but also 
sometimes commands, when a man’s soul is depraved. 

Of properties those which are most suitable for suitability 
arguments are the essential and the permanent and 0f cach of 
the relative. For a relative property, as we have aa 
already said,* produces several problems ; for the Aisenenton: 
problems which arise are necessarily either two or 
four in number and, therefore, the arguments which 
arise in connexion with them are several. The 
essential and the permanent can be discussed in 
relation to a number of things and can be observed 
in relation to several periods of time. The essential 
can be discussed in contrast with a number of things ; 
for the property’ must necessarily belong to it as 
contrasted with everything else that exists, and so, 
if the subject is not set apart by it in relation to 
everything else, the property cannot have been duly 
assigned. The permanent must be observed in rela- 
tion to many periods of time ; for if it does not at 
present exist, or, if it has not existed in the past, or 
if it is not going to exist in the future, it will not be a 
property at all. On the other hand, we examine the 
temporary only in relation to what we call present 
time; there are not, therefore, many arguments about 
it, whereas a problem suitable for argument is one 
about which numerous good arguments may arise. 

What, then, has been called a relative property 
must be examined by means of the commonplaces 
about accident, to see whether it has happened to one 
thing but not to another; but permanent and essen- 
tial properties must be viewed on the principles which 
now follow. 
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II. First, you must see whether the property has Methods of 
been rightly or wrongly assigned. One criterion of ie ie 
the rightness or wrongness of its assignment is to property has 
see whether the property is stated in terms which are rectly 
less comprehensible or more comprehensible—in Cniane : 
destructive criticism whether they are less compre- property 
hensible, in constructive argument whether they are mus De 
more so. To prove that the terms are less compre- ey 
hensible, one method is to see whether in general the a 
property which your opponent assigns is less compre- 
hensible than the subject of which he has stated it 
to be the property ; for then the property will not 
have been rightly stated. For it is for the sake of 
comprehension that we introduce the property ; 
therefore it must be assigned in more comprehensible 
terms, for it. will thus be” possible to understand it 
more adequately. For example, a man who has 
asserted that it is a property of ‘ fire’ ‘ to be very 
like the soul,’ in using the term ‘ soul’ has employed 
something which is less comprehensible than fire (for 
we know better what ‘ fire ’ is than what ‘ soul’ is), 
and so it would not be a correct statement of the 
property of fire to say that it is ‘ very like the soul.’ 
Another method is to see whether the property is 
not more comprehensibly attributed to the sub- 
ject; for not only ought the property to be more 
comprehensible than the subject, but it ought to be 
more comprehensible that it is attributed to the 
subject. For anyone who does not know whether 
it is an attribute of the subject, will also not know 
whether it is the attribute of that subject alone, so 
that, whichever of these two things occurs, the pro- 
perty becomes a matter of obscurity. For example, 

a man who has stated that it is a property of * fire ’ 
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to be ‘that in which the soul by nature primarily 
exists ’ has brought in a consideration which is less 
comprehensible than fire, by raising the question 
whether the soul exists in it and whether it exists in 
it primarily ; and so it could not have been rightly 
asserted as a property of fire that it is ‘ that in which 
the soul by nature primarily exists.’ For constructive 
argument, on the other hand, you must see whether 
the property is stated in terms which are more com- 
prehensible and whether they are more compre- 
hensible in each of the two ways. For then the 
property will have been correctly stated in this 
respect ; for of the commonplaces used to support 
the correctness of the assignment, some will show that 
it is correctly assigned in this respect only, others 
that it is correctly assigned absolutely. For example, 
the man who has asserted as the property of a ‘ living 
creature ’ that it is “ possessed of sensation’ has both 
employed more comprehensible terms and made the 
property more comprehensible in each of the two 
ways ; and so to be ‘ possessed of sensation ’ would 
in this respect have been correctly assigned as a 
property of ‘ living creature.’ 

In the next place, for destructive argument, you () The 
must see whether any of the terms assigned in the 3sjeument 
property is employed in several senses, or whether the perty cee 
whole expression also has more than one signification ; (1) If the" 
for if so, the property will not have been correctly eae 
stated. For example, since ‘ to be sentient ’ signifies significa- 
more than one thing, namely, (a) ‘ to be possessed of 4" 
sensation ’ and (6) “ to exercise sensation,’ ‘ to be by 
nature sentient ’ would not be correctly assigned as 
a property of ‘ living creature.’ Therefore, one must 
not use as signifying property either a word or an 
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expression which is used with several meanings, 
because anything which has several meanings renders 
the statement obscure, since he who is about to argue 
is doubtful which of the various meanings his opponent 
is using; for the property is assigned in order to 
promote understanding. Further, besides this, an 
opportunity is necessarily offered to refute those who 
assign the property in this way, by basing one’s 
syllogism on the irrelevant meaning of a term used 
in several senses. In constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see whether any of the terms 
or the expression as a whole does not bear more than 
one meaning ; for the property will then be correctly 
asserted in this respect. For example, since neither 
* body,’ nor ‘ that which most easily moves upwards,’ 
nor the whole expression made up by putting the 
two terms together has more than one meaning, it 
would be correct in this respect to assert that it is a 
property of fire that it is ‘ the body which most easily 
moves upwards.’ 

In the next place, for destructive criticism, you 
must see whether the term to which your opponent 
is assigning the property is used in several senses 
but no distinction has been made as to which of them 
it is whose property he asserts it to be; for then the 
property will not have been correctly assigned. The 
reason for this is quite obvious from what has already 
been said; for the results must necessarily be the 
same. For example, since ‘knowledge of this’ 
signifies several different things—for it means (a) 
that it has knowledge, (b) that it uses knowledge, (c) 
that there is knowledge of it and (d) that there is use 
of the knowledge of it—no property of ‘ knowledge 
of this ’ could be correctly assigned unless it has been 
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definitely stated of which of these meanings the 
property is being asserted. For constructive argu- 
ment one must sce if that of which one is stating the 
property does not bear several meanings, but is one 
and single ; for then the property will be correctly 
stated in this respect. For example, since ‘ man ’ is 
used in only one sense, “ anima] by nature civilized ’ 
would be correctly stated as a property in the case 
of ‘ man.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (3) If the 
aletherthe same term has been used more than once Serine 
in describing the property ; for, without it being than once in 
noticed, people often do this in describing properties, the ae 
just as they do in definitions also. A property to Petty. 
which this has occurred will not be correctly stated ; 
for frequent repetition confuses the hearer, and this 
necessarily causes obscurity, and, besides, an impres- 
sion of nonsense is created. Repetition will be likely 
to occur in two ways ; firstly, when a man uses the 
same word more than once—for example, when he 
assigns to ‘fire’ the property of being ‘the body 
which is lightest of bodies ’ (for he has used the word 
body more than once)—; secondly, when he puts 
definitions in place of words ; for instance if he were 
to assign to ‘ earth’ the property of being ‘ the sub- 
stance which most of all bodies tends by its nature 
to be carried downwards’ and were then to replace 
‘bodies’ by ‘substances of a certain kind’; for 
‘body ’ and ‘ substance of a certain kind’ are one 
and the same thing. He will thus have repeated the 
term ‘substance,’ and so neither of the properties 
would be correctly stated. For constructive argu- 
ment, on the other hand, one must see whether he 
avoids using the same term more than once; for 
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then the property will have been correctly assigned 
in this respect. lor example, he who has stated as 
a property of man that he is ‘a living creature re- 
ceptive of knowledge ’ has not used the same word 
more than once, and so the property of man would 
be in this respect correctly assigned. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether he has assigned in the property any term 
which has a universal application, (for anything which 
does not distinguish the subject from any other 
things will be useless, but what is stated in properties, 
like what is stated in definitions, must make a dis- 
tinction) and so the property will not be correctly 
assigned. For example, he who has laid down as a 
property of ‘knowledge’ that it is ‘a conception 
which cannot be changed by argument, because it 
is one,’ has made use in the property of a term, 
namely, the ‘ one,’ of such a kind as to be universally 
applicable, and so the property of knowledge can- 
not have been correctly assigned. For constructive 
purposes, on the other hand, you must see if he has 
used, not a common term, but one which distinguishes 
the subject from something else ; for then the pro- 
perty will have been correctly assigned in this respect. 
For example, he who has said that ‘ the possession 
of a soul’ is a property of ‘ living creature ’ has not 
used any common term, and so ‘ the possession of a 
soul ’ would in this respect be correctly assigned as a 
property of ‘ living creature.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, see whether your 
opponent assigns more than one property to the same 
thing without definitely stating that he is laying 
down more than one ; for then the property will not 
have been correctly stated. For, just as in definitions 
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also nothing more ought to be added beyond the 
expression which shows the essence, so too in pro- 
perties nothing ought to be assigned beyond the 
expression which makes up the property which is 
asserted ; for such a proceeding proves useless. For 
example, a man who has said that it is a property of 
‘fire’ to be ‘the most subtle and lightest body’ has 
assigned more than one property (for it is true to 
predicate each of these terms of fire alone), and so 
‘the most subtle and lightest body ’ would not be 
correctly stated as a property of fire. For constructive 
argument, on the other hand, you must see if the 
properties which your opponent has assigned to the 
same thing are not several but he has assigned only 
one ; for then the property will be correctly stated 
in this respect. For example, a man who has said 
that it is a property of ‘ liquid’ to be ‘ a body which 
can be induced to assume any shape’ has assigned 
one thing and not more than one as its property, and 
so the property of liquid would in this respect be 
correctly stated. 

III. Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (6) If the 
whether he has introduced either the actual subject jor Soe" 
whose property he is rendering or something be- ea ete 
longing to it; for then the property will not be property. 
correctly stated. For the property is assigned to 
promote understanding ; the subject, then, itself 
is as incomprehensible as ever, while anything that 
belongs to it is posterior to it and, therefore, not more 
comprehensible, and so the result of this method is 
not to understand the subject any better. For 
example, he who has said that it is a property of 
‘living creature ’ to be ‘a substance of which man 
is a species ’ has introduced something which belongs 
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to ‘ living creature,’ and so the property cannot be 
correctly stated. For constructive purposes you 
must see whether he avoids introducing either the 
subject itself or anything belonging to it; for then 
the property will be correctly stated in this respect. 
For example, he who has stated that it is a property 
of ‘ living creature ’ to be ‘ composed of soul and body ’ 

has not introduced the subject itself nor anything 
which belongs to it, and so the property of living 
creature would in this respect have been correctly 
assigned. 

In the same manner inquiry must be made regard- (7) If the 
ing the other terms which do or do not make the the epic, 
subject more comprehensible. For destructive thing tesa 
criticism, you must see whether your opponent has clear than 
introduced anything either opposite to the subject hia. , 
or, in general, naturally simultaneous with it or property. 
posterior to it; for then the property will not be 
correctly stated. For the opposite of a thing is 
naturally simultaneous with it, and what is naturally 
simultaneous and what is posterior to a thing do 
not make it more comprehensible. For example, he 
who has said that it is a property of ‘ good’ to be 
‘that which is most opposed to bad’ has introduced 
the opposite of ‘ good,’ and so the property of ‘ good ’ 
could not have been correctly assigned. For con- 
structive argument, on the other hand, you must see 
whether he has avoided introducing anything which is 
either opposite to the subject, or naturally simul- 
taneous with it, or posterior to it ; for then the pro- 
perty will have been correctly assigned in this respect. 

For example, he who has stated that it is a property 
of ‘knowledge’ to be ‘ the most trustworthy con- 
ception ’ has not introduced anything either opposite 
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to the subject, or naturally simultaneous with it, or 
posterior to it, and so the property of knowledge will 
be correctly stated in this respect. 


Next, for destructive criticism, you must see whether (8) If the 
he has assigned as a property something which does Prghenty 


not always accompany the subject but sometimes does not 


ceases to be a property ; for then the property will a 


always 


ccompany 


not have been correctly asserted. For neither is the the subject. 


name of the subject necessarily true of that to which 
we find that the property belongs, nor will it neces- 
sarily not be applied to that to which we find that the 
property does not belong. Further, besides this, 
even when he has assigned the property, it will not 
be clear whether it belongs, since it is of such a kind 
as to fail ; and so the property will not be clear. For 
example, he who has stated that it is a property of 
‘living creature’ ‘sometimes to move and sometimes 
to stand still ’ has assigned the kind of property which 
is sometimes not a property ; and so the property 
would not be correctly stated. Tor constructive 
argument, on the other hand, you must see if he has 
assigned what must of necessity always be a pro- 
perty ; for then the property will be correctly stated 
in this respect. For example, he who has stated that 
it is a property of ‘ virtue ’ to be ‘ that which makes 
its possessor good’ has assigned as a property that 
which always accompanies its subject, and so the 
property of virtue would have been correctly assigned 
in this respect. 


Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (9) Ifthe 
sheth A punri ate th s h assigner of 
whether, in assigning what is a property at the 4 present 


moment, he has omitted to state definitely that he property 


es not 


is assigning what is a property at the moment ; for distinguish 


then the property will not be correctly stated. For, # 
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in the first place, any departure from custom needs 
to be definitely indicated, and men are usually 
accustomed to assign as property that which always 
accompanies the subject. Secondly, anyone who has 
not definitely laid down whether it was his intention 
to state what is a property at the moment, is obscure ; 
no pretext, therefore, should be given for criticism. 
for example, he who has stated that it is a property 
of a certain man to be sitting with someone, states 
what is a property at the moment, and so he would 
not have assigned the property correctly, since he 
spoke without any definite indication. For con- 
structive argument, you must see whether, in assign- 
ing what is a property at the moment, he stated 
definitely that he was laying down what was a pro- 
perty at the moment; for then the property will be 
correctly stated in this respect. For instance, he 
who has said that it is a property of a particular man 
to be walking about at the moment, has made this dis- 
tinction in his statement, and so the property would 
be correctly stated. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you should see 
whether the property which he has assigned is of 
such a kind that its presence is manifest only to 
sensation ; for then the property will not be correctly 
stated. For every object of sensation, when it passes 
outside the range of sensation, becomes obscure ; 
for it is not clear whether it still exists, because it is 
comprehended only by sensation. This will be true 
of such attributes as do not necessarily and always 
attend upon the subject. For example, he who has 
stated that it is a property of the sun to be ‘ the 
brightest star that moves above the earth’ has 
employed in the property something of a kind which 
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is comprehensible only by sensation, namely, * moving 
above the earth’; and so the property of the sun 
would not have been correctly assigned, for it will 
not be manifest, when the sun sets, whether it is 
still moving above the earth, because sensation then 
fails us. For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether the property which he 
has assigned is such that it is not manifest to the 
sensation, or, being sensible, obviously belongs of 
necessity to the subject ; for then the property will 
be in this respect correctly stated. For example, 
he who has stated that it is a property of ‘ surface ’ 
to be ‘ that which is the first thing to be coloured,’ 
has employed a sensible attribute, namely ‘to be 
coloured,’ but an attribute which obviously is always 
present, and so the property of ‘ surface’ will in this 
respect have been correctly assigned. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (11) If 
whether he has assigned the definition as a property ; What is 


; assigned as 
for then the property will not be correctly stated, for a property 


the property ought not to show the essence. Tor ace. 
example, he who has said that it is a property of man 
to be ‘a pedestrian biped animal’ has assigned as 
a property of man that which signifies his essence, 
and so the man’s property will not have been correctly 
assigned. For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether he has assigned as the 
property a predicate which is convertible with the 
subject but does not signify the essence ; for then 
the property will have been correctly assigned in this 
respect. For example, he who has stated that it is 
a property of man to be ‘ by nature a civilized animal ’ 
has assigned a property which is convertible with the 
subject but does not signify the essence ; and so the 
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property of man will have been correctly assigned 
in this respect. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether he has assigned the property without placing 
the subject in its essence; for in properties, as in 
definitions, the first term to be assigned ought to be 
the genus, and then, and not till then, the other < 
terms should be added and should distinguish the 
subject. The property, therefore, which is not 
stated in this manner will not have been correctly 
assigned. For example, he who has said that it is 
a property of ‘living creature’ ‘ to possess a soul’ 
has not placed ‘ living creature’ in its essence, and 
so the property of ‘living creature’ would not be 
correctly stated. For constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see if he has placed the subject, 
whose property he is assigning, in its essence and 
then adds the other terms; for then the property 
will have been correctly assigned in this respect. or 
example, he who has stated as a property of ‘ man’ 
that he is ‘ a living creature receptive of knowledge ’ 
has placed the subject in its essence and then assigned 
the property, and so the property of ‘ man’ would be 
correctly stated in this respect. 

IV. Itis by these methods, then, that examination 


(12) If the 
property is 
assigned 

without 

mentioning 
the essence 
on nt sub- 


Rules for 


should be made to see whether the property has been “atin 
correctly or incorrectly assigned. Whether that se Deane 


pro- 


which is asserted to be a property is really a property pene a dit 


or not a property at all, must be considered on the 
following principles; for the commonplaces which 
confirm absolutely that the property is correctly 
stated will be the same as those which make it a 
property at all, and will, therefore, be included in the 
statement of them. 
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First of all, then, for destructive criticism, you It is nota 

must look at each subject of which he has assigned ee 
the property, and see whether it does not belong to not concur 
any of them, or whether it is not true in the particular frdividual: 
respect in question, or whether it is not a property 
of each of them as regards that of which he has 
assigned the property ; for then that which is stated 
to be a property will not be a property. For example, 
seeing that it is not true to say about a geometrician 
that he is ‘ not liable to be deceived by argument ’ 
(for he is deceived when a false figure is drawn), it 
could not be a property of a scientific man ‘ not to 
be deceived by argument.’ For constructive pur- 
poses, on the other hand, you must see whether the 
property is true in every case and in the particular 
respect in question ; for then what is stated not to 
be a property will be a property. For example, seeing 
that ‘a living creature receptive of knowledge ’ is a 
true description of every man and true qua man, it 
would be a property of man to be ‘a living creature 
receptive of knowledge.’ The object of this common- 
place is, for destructive criticism, to see whether the 
description ¢ is untrue of that of which the name ? 
is true, and whether the name is untrue of that of 
which the description is true ; on the other hand, 
in constructive argument, the object is to see whether 
the description also is predicated of that of which the 
name is predicated, and whether the name also is 
predicated of that of which the description is predi- 
cated. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see () Ifthe 
whether the description is not asserted of that of {esctption 
which the name is asserted, and if the name is not serted of 


asserted of that of which the description is asserted ; Mite 
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for then the property which is stated will not be a name is 
property. Vor example, since a ‘living creature *serted, 
which partakes of knowledge ’ is true of “ God’ but versa. 
‘man ’ is not predicated of ‘ God,’ a ‘ living creature 
which partakes of knowledge’ would not be a 
property of man. For constructive argument, on 

the other hand, you must see whether the name also 

is predicated of that of which the description is 
predicated, and whether the description also is pre- 
dicated of that of which the name is predicated ; for 

then that which is asserted not to be a property will 

be a property. For example, since ‘ living creature ’ 

is true of that of which ‘ possessing a soul’ is true, 

and ‘ possessing a soul ’ is true of that of which ‘ living 
creature’ is true, ‘ possessing a soul’ would be a 
property of ‘ living being.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (¢) Ifthe 
whether he has assigned the subject as a property Ubleetis 
of that which is said to be ‘ in the subject’; for then the pro- 
what is stated to be a property will not be a property. °°” 
For example, he who has assigned ‘ fire’ as a pro- 
perty of ‘the body consisting of the most subtle 
particles,’ has assigned the subject as a property of 
its predicate, and so‘ fire’ could not be a property 
of ‘ the body consisting of the most subtle particles.’ 

The subject will not be a property of that which is 
in the subject for this reason, namely, that the same 
thing will then be the property of a number of specifi- 
cally different things. For a number of specifically 
different things belong to the same thing, being 
asserted to belong to it alone, of all of which the 
subject will be a property, if one states the property 
in this manner. For constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see whether he assigned what 
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is in the subject as a property of the subject ; for 
then what is stated not to be a property will be a 
property, if it is predicated only of those things of 
which it has been asserted to be the property. Tor 
example, he who has said that it is a property of 
‘earth’ to be ‘ specifically the heaviest body’ has 
assigned as a property of the subject something which 
is asserted of that thing alone, and it is predicated 
as the property; and so the property of ‘ earth’ 
would be correctly stated. 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (d) If that 
whether he assigned the property as something of B.3iened 
which the subject partakes ; for then that which is parry wen 
stated to be a property will not be a property. For the subject 
that which belongs because the subject partakes of #3 dit 
it is a contribution to its essence, and, as such, would 
be a differentia attributed to some one species. For 
example, he who has said that it is a property of 
“man ’ to be a‘ pedestrian biped ’ has assigned the 
property as something of which the subject partakes, 
and so ‘ pedestrian biped’ could not be a property 
of ‘man.’ For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether he has failed to assign the 
property as something of which the subject partakes, 
or as showing the essence, the subject being con- 
vertible ; for then what is stated not to be a property 
will be a property. For example, he who has stated 
that it is a property of ‘ living creature’ to be ‘ natu- 
rally possessed of sensation’ has assigned a property 
neither as partaken of by the subject nor as showing 
its essence, the subject being convertible ; and so 
to be ‘ naturally possessed of sensation ’ would be a 
property of ‘ living creature.’ 


Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (e) If that 
is assigned 
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whether the property cannot possibly belong simul- asa pro- | 
taneously but must belong as something posterior or eee 
prior to that to which the name belongs ; for then posterior te 
that which is stated to be a property will not be a.” 
property, that is to say, it will be either never or 

not always a property. Tor example, since it is pos- 

sible for ‘ walking through the market-place ’ to be 

an attribute of something as both prior and posterior 

to the attribute ‘ man,’ ‘ walking through the market- 

place’ could not bg a property of ‘ man,’ that is to 

say, it would be either never or not always a property. 

For constructive argument you must see whether the 
property always belongs of necessity simultaneously, 

being neither a definition nor a differentia ; for then 

what is stated not to be a property will be a property. 

For example, ‘ animal receptive of knowledge ’ al- 

ways belongs of necessity simultaneously with ‘ man’ 

and is neither a differentia nor a definition, and so 

‘ animal receptive of knowledge ’ would be a property 

of ‘ man.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see whether (f) If the 
the same thing fails to beya property of things which $2m¢ {hing 
are the same as the subject, in so far as they are the ine tee 
same; for then what is stated to be a property will not Same things, 
be a property. For example, since it is not a property peer 
of an ‘ object of pursuit ’ to ‘ appear good to certain same. 
people,’ neither could it be a property of an ‘ object 
of choice’ to ‘appear good to certain people’ ; 
for ‘ object of pursuit ’ and ‘ object of choice ’ are the 
same thing. For constructive argument, on the 
other hand, you must see whether the same thing is 
a property of something which is the same as the 
subject, in so far as it is the same ; for then what is 
stated not to be a property will be a property. For 
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a rf qe Sov (8) early Eéxdrepov adrdv avpPeByxev. Strache- 
allies. 





* Plato, Republic iv. 435 » ff. 
> i.e. there are many pedestrian quadrupeds besides the 
horse, but man is the only pedestrian biped. 
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example, since it is said to be a property of ‘ man,’ 
qua man, ‘ to possess a tripartite soul,’ ¢ it would also 
be a property of ‘ mortal,’ qua mortal, ‘ to possess a 
tripartite soul.’ This commonplace is useful also in 
dealing with an accident ; for the same things must 
necessarily belong or not belong to the same things 
in so far as they are the same. 

Next, for destructive criticism you must see () If the 

whether the property of things which are the same Hipetad of 
in kind are not always the same in kind ; for then which are 
neither will that which is stated to be a property be ieee d 
a property of the proposed subject. For example, Reang 
since man and horse are the same in kind and it is not the same. 
always a property of a horse to stand still of his own 
accord, neither could it be a property of a man to 
move of his own accord, since to stand still and to 
move of one’s own accord are the same in kind and 
have occurred in as much as each of them is an animal. 
For constructive argument, on the other hand, you 
must see whether the property of things which are 
the same in kind is always the same ; for then what 
is stated not to be a property will be a property. For 
example, since it is a property of ‘man’ to be a 
‘ pedestrian biped,’ it would also be a property of 
‘ bird’ to be a ‘ winged biped’ ; for each of these is 
the same in kind, in as much as ‘ man’ and ‘ bird’ 
are the same, being species falling under the same 
genus, namely ‘animal,’ while ‘ pedestrian’ and 
“winged ’ are the same, being differentiae of the 
genus, namely ‘ animal.’ This commonplace is mis- 
leading when one of the properties mentioned belongs 
to one species only, while the other belongs to many, 
as, for instance, ‘ pedestrian quadruped.’ ® 


Now, since ‘same’ and ‘ different’ have several (2) Af what 
is the pro- 
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meanings, it is a difficult task with a sophistical perty of the 
opponent to assign the property of some one thing alone is not 
taken by itself. For that which belongs to something cab irae 
to which an accident is attached will also belong to to an acci- 
the accident taken with the subject to which it is dentand- 
attached. For example, what belongs to ‘man’ 

will also belong to ‘ white man,’ if there is a white 

man, and what belongs to ‘ white man’ will also 

belong to ‘man.’ One might, therefore, misrepre- 

sent the majority of properties by making the subject 

one thing when taken by itself and another thing 

when taken with its accident, saying, for example, 

that ‘man’ is one thing and ‘ white man’ another 

thing, and, further, by making a difference between 

the state and that which is described in the terms of 

the state. For that which belongs to the state will 

belong also to that which is described in the terms 

of the state, and that which belongs to what is 
described in the terms of the state will belong also 

to the state. For example, since the condition of 

a scientist is described in the terms of his science, 

it cannot be a property of ‘science’ to be ‘ proof 

against the persuasion of argument,’ for then the 
scientist also. will be ‘ proof against the persuasion of 
argument.’ For constructive purposes you should 

say that that to which the accident belongs is not 
absolutely different from the accident taken with that 

to which it is accidental, but is called ‘ other than it ’ 
because their kind of being is different ; for it is not 

the same thing for a ‘man’ to be a ‘ man’ and for 

a ‘ white man’ to be a ‘ white man.’ Further, you 

should look at the inflexions, maintaining that the 
scientist is not ‘ that which’ but ‘ he who’ is proof 

against the persuasion of argument, while Science is 
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@ Scientist being masculine and Science feminine in Greek. * 
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not ‘ that which’ but ‘she who’ ¢ is proof against 
the persuasion of argument; for against the man 
who uses every kind of objection, you should use 
every kind of opposition. 

V. Next, for destructive criticism, you should see Various 
whether your opponent, while he intends to assign xe 
to the subject an attribute which naturally belongs, tay lees 
expresses himself in such language as to signify one whether an 
which always belongs ; for then that which is stated t{ripate 
to be a property would seem to be subverted. Tor longs neta 
example, he who has said that ‘ biped ’ is a property signed as. 
of man intends to assign an attribute which belongs always 

iy elonging. 

by nature, but, by the language which he uses, 
signifies an attribute which always belongs; and 
so ‘ biped ’ could not be a property of man, since every 
man is not in possession of two feet. For constructive 
purposes, on the other hand, you must see whether 
he intends to assign as a property that which belongs 
by nature and signifies this by the language which 
he uses ; for then the property will not be subverted 
in this respect. For example, he who assigns as a 
property of man that he is ‘ an animal receptive of 
knowledge ’ both has the intention and succeeds in 
signifying by his language the property which belongs 
by nature, and so ‘ an animal receptive of knowledge ’ 
cannot be subverted in this respect on the ground 
that it is not a property of man. 

Further, it is a difficult task to assign the property [Note on 
of such things as are described primarily in the terms ee 
of something else or primarily in themselves ; for if rendering 

. : . . . Ings 
you assign a property of that which is described in which are 
the terms of something else, it will be true also of that ioe 


which is primary ; whereas if you state it of some- primarily 


thing which is primary, it will also be predicated of fiing sue 
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1 Reading petéxwv for peréxov. 
2 Reading rovrov for toéro. 





@ 7.e. ‘ surface’ will not be applicable to everything which 
can be described as ‘ coloured,’ since a body is coloured but 
is not a surface. ‘ Body ’ will not be applicable to everything 
which can be described as ‘ coloured,’ since a surface is 
coloured but is not a body. 
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that which is described in the terms of something else. a pemeely 
For example, if one assigns ‘ coloured ’ as a property selves, 


of ‘ surface,’ ‘ coloured ’ will also be true of ‘ body,’ 
but if one assigns it as a property of ‘ body,’ it will 
also be predicated of ‘ surface,’ so that the name also 
will not be true of that of which the description is 
true.* 

With some properties it usually happens that an 
error arises from lack of a definite statement how 
and of what the property is stated. Tor everyone 
attempts to assign as the property of a thing either 
that which belongs by nature, as “ biped’ belongs to 
man, or that which actually belongs, as ‘ possessing 
four fingers ’ belongs to a particular man, or specifi- 
cally, as ‘ consisting of the most subtle particles ’ 
belongs to ‘fire,’ or absolutely, as ‘life’ belongs 
to ‘living creature,’ or in virtue of something else, 
as ‘ prudence ’ belongs to the ‘soul,’ or primarily, as 
‘prudence’ belongs to the ‘ faculty of reason,’ or 
owing to something being in a certain state, as ‘ proof 
against the persuasion of argument’ belongs to the 
‘scientist ’ (for it is only because he is in a certain 
state that he will be ‘ proof against the persuasion 
of argument’), or because it is a state possessed 
by something, as ‘ proof against the persuasion of 
argument’ belongs to ‘science,’ or because it is par- 
taken of, as ‘ sensation ’ belongs to ‘ living creature ’ 
(for something else also possesses sensation, e.g. 
“man,’ but he does so because he already partakes 
of ‘ living creature *), or because it partakes of some- 
thing, as ‘life’ belongs to a particular ‘ living 
creature.’ A man, therefore, errs if he does not add 
the words ‘ by nature,’ for it is possible for that which 
belongs by nature not actually to belong to that to 
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which it belongs by nature ; for example, it belongs 
to man by nature to possess two feet. He also errs 
if he does not state definitely that he is assigning 
what actually belongs, because it will not always 
belong, as it now does, to that particular subject, 
for example, the man’s possession of four fingers. He 
also errs if he has not made it clear that he is stating 
it as being primary or as being called as it is in virtue 
of something else, because then the name also will 
not be true of that of which the description is true, for 
example ‘ coloured ’ whether assigned as a property 
of ‘ surface ’ or of *‘ body.’ He also errs if he has not 
stated beforehand that he has assigned the property 
because something is in a certain state or because it 
is possessed by something as a state ; for then it will 
not be a property. Vor if he assigns the property as 
a state possessed by something, it will belong to that 
which possesses the state, while, if he assigns it to the 
possessor of the state, it will belong to the state which 
is possessed, as ‘ proof against the persuasion of 
argument ’ when assigned as a property of ‘ science ’ 
or of the ‘ scientist.’ He also errs if he has not signi- 
fied in addition that he assigns the property because 
the subject partakes of, or is partaken of by, some- 
thing, since then the property will belong to some 
other things also. For if he assigns it because it is 
partaken of, it will belong to the things which par- 
take of it, while if he assigns it because the subject 
partakes of it, it will belong to the things partaken 
of, for example, if ‘ life’ be stated to be a property 
of a particular ‘ living creature ’ or merely of ‘ living 
creature.’ He also errs if he has not distinguished 
the property as belonging specifically, because then 
it will belong to one only of those things which come 
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under the term of which he is stating the property ; 
for the superlative degree belongs to one only of 
them, for example, ‘ lightest’ when used of ‘ fire.’ 
Sometimes also he has erred even when he has added 
the word ‘ specifically ’; for the things mentioned 
will have to be of one species when ‘ specifically ’ is 
added; but this does not occur in some cases, for 
example, in the case of ‘ fire.’ For there is not one 
species only of fire, since a burning coal, a flame and 
light are different in species, though each of them is 
‘fire.’ It is necessary when ‘ specifically ’ is added 
that there should not be a species other than that 
stated, for the reason that the property mentioned 
will belong to some things in a greater and to others 
in a less degree, for example ‘ consisting of the 
subtlest particles’ as applied to ‘fire’; for light 
consists of subtler particles than a burning coal or a 
flame. But this ought not to occur unless the name 
is predicated in a greater degree of that of which the 
description is true to a greater degree ; otherwise the 
name will not be truer when applied to that of which 
the description is truer. Further, besides this, the 
same thing will happen to be the property both of 
that which possesses it absolutely and of that which 
possesses it in the highest degree in that which 
possesses it absolutely, as in the case of ‘ consisting 
of the subtlest particles’ when used of ‘ fire’; for 
this same thing will be a property of ‘light,’ for 
‘ light ’ ‘ consists of the subtlest particles.’ If, there- 
fore, someone else assigns the property in this 
manner, one ought to argue against it, but one ought 
not oneself to give an opening for this objection, but 
one ought to define in what manner one is stating 
the property immediately when one is stating it. 
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Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (c) Observe 
whether your opponent has stated a thing itself as tha teat 
a property of itself; for then what is stated to be a's eiened 
property will not be a property. For a thing itself peti 
always shows its own essence, and that which shows 
the essence is not a property but a definition. For 
example, a man who has said that ‘ decorous’ is a 
property of ‘ beautiful ’ has assigned the thing itself 
as its own property (for ‘ beautiful ’ and ‘ decorous ’ 
are the same thing), and so ‘ decorous ’ cannot be a 
property of ‘ beautiful.” For constructive argument 
you must see whether, though he has not assigned 
the thing itself as a property of itself, he has neverthe- 
less stated a convertible predicate ; for then what 
has been stated not to be the property will be the 
property. For example, a man who has stated that 
* animate substance ’ is a property of ‘ living creature,’ 
though he has not stated that the thing itself is a 
property of itself, has nevertheless assigned a con- 
vertible predicate, and so ‘ animate substance ’ would 
be a property of ‘ living creature.’ 

Next, in dealing with things which have like parts, (a) Observe 
for destructive criticism you must see whether the fee ” 
property of the whole is untrue of the part or if the which con- 
property of the part is not predicated of the whole ; a ee 
for then what is stated to be a property will not be Se ciiror 
a property. This may happen in some cases ; for the whole 
a man might, in dealing with things which have like ieeeal 
parts, assign a property sometimes looking at the or that of 
whole and sometimes directing his attention to what TEL eis 
is predicated of a part; and so in neither case will cated of the 
the property have been correctly assigned. For 
example, in the case of the whole, the man who has 


said that it is a property of ‘sea’ to be ‘ the greatest 
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mass of salt-water ’ has stated the property of some- 
thing which has like parts, but he has assigned an 
attribute of such a kind that it is not true of the part 
(for a particular sea is not ‘the greatest mass of salt- 
water ’), and so ‘the greatest mass of salt-water ’ 
could not be a property of ‘sea.’ So too in the case 
of the part; for example, the man who has stated 
that ‘ respirable ’ is a property of ‘ air’ has asserted 
the property of something which has like parts, but 
has assigned an attribute of such a kind that it is true 
of some air but is not predicable of the whole (for the 
whole air is not respirable), and so ‘ respirable ’ could 
not be a property of the air. For constructive argu- 
ment, on the other hand, you must see whether, while 
it is true of each of the things which have like parts, it 
is a property of them taken as a whole; for then 
what is stated not to be a property will be a property. 
For example, while it is true of all earth that it is 
carried naturally downwards, and this is also a pro- 
perty of a certain portion of earth as forming part of 
“the earth,’ it would be a property of ‘ earth’ ‘ to be 
carried naturally downwards.’ 

VI. Next, you must examine on the basis of Rules 
opposites and, in the first place, of contraries and, for iS 
destructive criticism, see whether the contrary of the pices 8 of 
term fails to be a property of the contrary subject ; (i) Gren 
for then neither will the contrary of the former be a pion 
property of the contrary of the latter. For example, 
since injustice is contrary to justice, and the greatest 
evil is contrary to the greatest good, but it is not a 
property of ‘ justice ’ to be ‘ the greatest good,’ then 
the ‘ greatest evil’ would not be a property of ‘ in- 
justice.’ For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether the contrary is a pro- 
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perty of the contrary ; for then the contrary too of 
the former will be a property of the contrary of the 
latter. For example, since ‘evil’ is contrary to 
‘ good ’ and ‘ object of avoidance ’ contrary to‘ object 
of choice,’ and ‘ object of choice’ is a property of 
* good,’ ‘ object of avoidance ’ would be a property 
of * evil.’ 

Secondly, you must examine on the basis of relative (2) Relative 
opposites, and see, for destructive criticism, whether opposition. 
one correlative of the term fails to be the property of 
the correlatives of the subject ; for then neither will 
the correlative of the former be a property of the 
correlative of the latter. Tor example, ‘ double ’ is 
described as relative to ‘ half,’ and ‘ exceeding’ to 
‘exceeded,’ but ‘ exceeding’ is not a property of 
‘double,’ and so ‘ exceeded’ could not be a property 
of ‘ half.’ For constructive argument on the other 
hand you must see whether the correlative of the 
property is a property of the correlative of the sub- 
ject; for then too the correlative of the former will 
be a property of the correlative of the latter. For 
example, ‘ double ’ is described as relative to ‘ half,’ 
and the proportion 2:1 as relative to the proportion 
1 : 2, and it is a property of ‘ double ’ to be in the pro- 
portion of 2:1 it would, therefore, be a property of 
‘half’ to be in the proportion of 1 : 2. 

Thirdly, for destructive criticism, you must see (3) The 
whether what is described in the terms of a state (A) opposition 
is not a property of the state (B), for then neither and ig 
will what is described in the terms of the privation YY" 
(of A) be a property of the privation (of B). Also, 
if what is described in the terms of a privation (of A) 
is not a property of the privation (of B), neither will 
what is described in the terms of the state (A) be a 
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It is not a property of deafness, because it can also be 
predicated of, for example, blindness. 
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property of the state (B). For example, since 

“ absence of sensation ’ is not predicated as a property 

of deafness,’ * neither would ‘ sensation’ be a pro- 

perty of ‘ hearing.’ For constructive argument, on 

the other hand, you must see whether what is de- 
scribed in the terms of a state (A) is a property of 

the state (B); for then what is described in the 
terms of a privation (of A) will be a property of the 
privation (of B). And, again, if what is described in 

the terms of a privation (of A) is a property of the 
privation (of B), then, too, what is described in the 

term of the state (A) will be a property of the state 

(B). For example, since ‘to see’ is a property of 
‘vision,’ in as far as we possess ‘ vision,’ ‘inability 

to see’ would be a property of ‘blindness,’ in as 

much as we do not possess vision, though it is our 
nature to possess it. 

Next, you must argue from affirmations and nega- (4) Con- 

tion, and first from the predicates themselves. This (@dictory 


opposition 

commonplace is useful only for destructive criticism. auplient 

For example, you must see whether the affirmation a me 

or the attribute predicated affirmatively is a property 

of the subject ; for then neither the negation nor the 

attribute predicated negatively will be a property of 

the subject. Also, if the negation or the attribute 

predicated negatively is a property of the subject, 

then neither the affirmation nor the attribute predi- 

cated affirmatively will be a property of the subject. 

For example, since ‘ animate ’ is a property of‘ living 

creature,’ ‘not animate’ could not be a property of it. 
Secondly, you must argue from the things which (5) Con- 

are predicated or not predicated and from ‘the sub- eee 

jects of which they are or are not predicated, and, applied 
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predicate is not a property of the affirmative subject ; and sub- 
for then neither will the negative predicate be a pro- }¢- 
perty of the negative subject. Alsoif the negative pre- 
dicate fails to be a property of the negative subject, 
neither will the affirmative predicate be a property 
of the affirmative subject. For example, since ‘ living 
creature ’ is not a property of ‘man,’ neither could 
‘ not-living-creature ’ be a property of ‘ not-man.’ 
Again, if ‘ not-living-creature’ appears not to be a 
property of ‘ not-man,’ neither will ‘living creature ’ 
be a property of ‘man.’ For constructive argument, 
on the other hand, you must see whether the affirma- 
tive predicate is a property of the affirmative subject ; 
for then, too, the negative predicate will be a pro- 
perty of the negative subject. And if the negative 
predicate is a property of the negative subject, the 
affirmative predicate also will be a property of the 
affirmative subject. Lor example, since ‘ not to live’ 
is a property of a ‘not-living-creature,’ ‘to live’ 
would be a property of ‘living-creature,’ and, if ‘ to 
live’ appears to be a property of ‘ living-creature,’ 
‘not-to-live’ will appear to be a property of ‘ not- 
living-creature.’ 
Thirdly, you must argue from the subjects them- (6) Con- 
selves and, for destructive criticism, see whether the Biers oike 


opposition 
property assigned is a property of the affirmative applied to 
subject ; for then the same thing will not be a pro- only. 
perty of the negative subject also. And if the pro- 

perty assigned is a property of the negative subject, 

it will not be a property of the affirmative subject. 

Yor example, since ‘ animate’ is a property of ‘ living- 
creature,’ ‘animate’ could not be a property of ‘not- 
living-creature.’ For constructive argument, you 

must see whether the property assigned fails to be a 
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« A BCD are members of one division which have corre- 
sponding predicates a 6c d. If any one of 4, ¢ or d is a pro- 
perty of any one of B, C or D ot thet than that to which it 
corresponds, then a cannot be a property of A. 

> It has been alleged that a is not a property of A; but, 
if b, c and d are properties respectively of B, C and D, then 
a must be a property of A. 
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property of the affirmative subject ; for, if it is not 
a property of the affirmative subject, it would be a 
property of the negative subject. But this common- 
place is misleading ; for an affirmative term is not 
a property of a negative subject, nor a negative term 
of a positive subject ; for an affirmative term does 
not belong to a negative subject at all, while a 
negative term does belong to an affirmative subject, 
but not as a property. 

Next, you can take the opposite members of corre- Rules 
sponding divisions and see, for destructive criticism, i crlie ta 
whether no member of one division is a property of ordinate 

: Cee members of 
any opposite member of the other division ; for then g division. 
neither will the term stated be a property of that of 
which it is stated to be a property.* Tor example, 
since ‘ sensible living creature’ is a property of none 
of the other living creatures, ‘ intelligible living 
creature’ could not be a property of God. For 
constructive argument, on the other hand, you must 
see whether any one of the other opposite members 
is a property of each of the opposite members ; for 
then the remaining one too will be a property of that 
of which it has been stated not to be a property.® 
For example, since it is a property of ‘ prudence’ to 
be ‘in itself naturally the virtue of the reasoning 
faculty,’ then, if each of the other virtues is treated 
similarly, it would be the property of ‘ temperance’ 
to be ‘in itself naturally the virtue of the appetitive 
faculty.’ 

VIE Next, you can take the inflexions and see, Rules 
for destructive criticism, whether one inflexion fails eee) 
to be a property of another inflexion; for then fezions. 
neither will one changed inflexion be a property of 
the other changed inflexion. For example, since 
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@ The datives here used cannot be satisfactorily rendered 
in English. They can be expressed in Latin; Pacius renders: 
‘homini proprium est dici pedestri bipedi.’ 

> Cf. 114 b 6 ff. 
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‘honourably’ is not a property of ‘justly,’ neither 
could ‘honourable’ be a property of ‘just.’ For 
constructive argument, you must see whether one 
inflexion is a property of the other inflexion ; for then 
one changed inflexion will be a property of the other 
changed inflexion. For example, since ‘ pedestrian 
biped’ is a property of ‘man,’ the description ‘ of 
pedestrian biped’ would be the property ‘ of man.’ 4 
You must examine the inflexions not only in the 
actual term assigned but also in its opposites, as has 
been said in the earlier commonplaces also,’ and, 
for destructive criticism, see whether the inflexion of 
one opposite fails to be a property of the inflexion 
of the other opposite; for then neither will the 
changed inflexion of one opposite be a property of 
the changed inflexion of the other opposite. For 
example, since ‘ well’ is not a property of ‘justly,’ 
neither could ‘badly’ be a property of ‘ unjustly.’ 
For constructive argument, you must see whether 
the inflexion of one opposite is a property of the 
inflexion of the other opposite ; for then the changed 
inflexion of one opposite will be also a property of 
the changed inflexion of the other opposite. Tor 
example, since ‘best’ is a property of ‘the good,’ 
‘worst’ also would be a property of ‘ the bad.’ 
Next, you must argue from things which stand in (6) Prom. 
a similar relation, and, for destructive criticism, see eae 
whether an attribute which is similarly related fails ¢ssrted to 
to be a property of the similarly related subject ; perty. 
for then neither will that which is related like the 
former be a property of that which is related like the 
latter. For example, since the builder stands in a 
similar relation for the production of a house to that 
in which the doctor stands for the production of 
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Kpiveras. 





2 Let a and b be identically related to A; if A is not a 
property of a, neither will it be a property of b. 

» If A is a property of a, it cannot be a property of 6, 
because the same thing cannot be a property of more than 
one subject. 
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health, but it is not a property of a doctor to produce 
health, it would not be a property of a builder to 
produce a house. For constructive argument, you 
must see whether a similarly related attribute is a 
property of the similarly related subject ; for then 
an attribute which is related like the former will be 
a property of a subject which is related like the latter. 
For example, since a doctor stands in a similar rela- 
tion as productive of health to that in which a trainer 
stands as productive of good condition, and it is a 
property of the trainer to be productive of good 
condition, it would be a property of the doctor to be 
productive of health. 

Next, you must argue from things which stand in (¢) From 
identical relations and see, for destructive criticism, ‘entity of 
whether what is identically related to two things fails Dee 
to be a property of one of these things, for then it will and two 
not be the property of the other either *; but if what *2ecs. 
is identically related to two things is a property of 
one of them, it will not be a property of that of which 
it is stated to be a property.? For example, since 
prudence is identically related to the honourable and 
the disgraceful, since it is a knowledge of each of 
them, and it is not a property of prudence to be a 
knowledge of the honourable, it would not be a pro- 
perty of prudence to be a knowledge of the disgrace- 
ful. But if a knowledge of the honourable is a 
property of prudence, a knowledge of the disgraceful 
could not be a property of prudence ; for it is im- 
possible for the same thing to be a property of more 
than one thing. Tor constructive argument this 
commonplace is of no use; for what is identically 
related is one thing brought into comparison with 
more than one thing. 
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Next, for destructive criticism, you must see 


whether the predicate which is said ‘ to be’ is eu a! 


property of the subject which is said ‘to be’; for 
then neither will the predicate which is said ‘ to be 
destroyed’ be a property of the subject which is said 
‘to be destroyed,’ nor will the predicate which is 
said ‘to be becoming’ be a property of the subject 
which is said ‘ to be becoming.’ For example, since it 
is not the property of man to be an animal, neither 
could ‘becoming an animal’ be a property of ‘ be- 
coming a man’; nor could the ‘destruction of an 
animal’ be a property of the ‘ destruction of a man.’ 
In the same w ay you must make the assumption from 
‘becoming’ to ‘ being’ and * being destroy ed,’ and 
from ‘ being destroyed’ to ‘being’ and ‘ becoming,’ 
by the process of argument just described from 
‘being’ to ‘ becoming ’ and ‘ being destroyed.’ For 
constructive argument, on the other hand, you must 
see whether the predicate which is laid down as 
re. is a property of the subject laid down 
s ‘being’; for then also the predicate which is 
descabe as ‘becoming’ will be a property of the 
subject which is described as ‘becoming,’ and the pre- 
dicate assigned in virtue of destruction will be a pro- 
perty of the subject which is said to ‘ be destroyed.’ 
For example, since it is a property of man to be 
mortal, ‘becoming mortal’ would be a property of 
“becoming a man,’ and the ‘ destruction of a mortal’ 
would be a property of the ‘destruction of a man.’ 
In the same way you must make the assumption also 
from ‘ becoming’ and ‘being destroyed’ to ‘ being ’ 
and to the other consequences which are derived 
from them, as was described for destructive criticism. 
Next you must look at the idea of that which is 
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stated, and, for destructive criticism, see whether the the property 
property fails to belong to the idea, or whether (77% 
it fails to belong in virtue of that which causes that hae 
of which the property was assigned to be so described; nee 
for then what was stated to be a property will not be 
a property. Tor example, since ‘ being at rest’ does 
not belong to ‘man-himself’ as ‘man’ but as ‘idea,’ 
“to be at rest’ could not be a property of ‘man.’ 
For constructive argument, you must see whether 
the property belongs to the idea and belongs to it in 
virtue of this, namely, in as much as that is predicated 
of it of which it is stated not to be a property ; for 
then what was stated to be a property will not be a 
property. Jor example, since it belongs to ‘ animal- 
itself ’ to be composed of soul and body and it belongs 
to it as animal, to be composed of soul and body would 
be a property of * animal.’ 
VIII. Next, you can argue from the greater and Rules 
' less degrees and, first of all, for destructive criticism, #74", 
see whether the greater degree of the predicate fails (sda ictr 
to be a property of the greater degree of subject ; for “* “7” 
_ then neither will the less degree of the predicate be 
a property of the less degree of the subject, nor the 
least degree of the least degree, nor the greatest 
degree of the greatest degree, nor the predicate 
simply of the subject simply. For example, since to 
be more coloured is not a property of what is more 
a body, neither would to be less coloured be a pro- 
perty of what is less a body, nor would colour be a 
property of body at all. For constructive argument, 
on the other hand, you must see whether a greater 
degree of the predicate is a property of a greater de- 
gree of the subject; for then a less degree of the 
predicate will be a property of a less degree of 
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the subject, and the least degree of the least degree 
and the greatest degree of the greatest degree, and 
the predicate simply of the subject simply. For 
example, since a higher degree of sensation is a pro- 
perty of a higher degree of living thing, a lower de- 
gree of sensation would be a property of a lower 
degree of living thing, and the highest degree of the 
highest degree, and the lowest degree of the lowest 
degree, and sensation simply of living thing simply. 

Next, you can argue from the simple predication 
to these same kinds of predication,® and, for destruc- 
tive criticism, see whether the predicate simply is 
not a property of the subject simply ; for then neither 
will the greater degree of the predicate be a property 
of the greater degree of the subject, nor the less 
degree of the less degree, nor the greatest degree of 
the greatest degree, nor the least degree of the 
least degree. For example, since ‘ virtuous’ is not 
a property of ‘ man,’ ‘ more virtuous ’ could not be a 
property of ‘more-man.’ For constructive argument, 
on the other hand, you must see whether the predicate 
simply is a property of the subject simply ; for then also 
the greater degree of the predicate will be a property 
of the greater degree of the subject, and the less 
degree of the less degree, and the least degree of the 
least degree, and the greatest degree of the greatest 
degree. For example, since it is a property of ‘fire’ 
“to be carried naturally upwards,’ it would be a 
property of ‘a greater degree of fire’ ‘ to be carried 
naturally upwards to a greater degree.’ In the same 
manner also one must examine these things from the 
point of view of the other degrees also. 

Secondly, for destructive argument, you must see 
whether the more fails to be a property of the more ; 
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for then neither will the less be a property of the less. 
For example, since ‘ perceiving ’ is more a property 
of ‘animal’ than ‘ knowing’ is a property of ‘man,’ 
and ‘ perceiving” is not a property of ‘ animal,’ 
‘knowing ’ would not be a property of ‘man.’ For 
constructive argument, on the other hand, you must 
see whether the less is a property of the less, for then 
the more will also be a property of the more. For 
example, since ‘to be naturally civilized’ is less a 
property of ‘ man’ than ‘ living’ is a property of ‘ ani- 
mal,’ and it is a property of ‘man’ ‘to be naturally 
civilized,’ ‘living’ would be a property of ‘ animal.’ 

Thirdly, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether a predicate fails to be a property of that of 
which it is to a greater degree a property ; for then 
neither will it be a property of that of which it is to a 
less degree a property ; and if it is a property of the 
former, it will not be a property of the latter. For 
example, since ‘to be coloured’ is to a greater degree 
a property of ‘ surface’ than of * body,’ and it is not a 
property of ‘ surface,’ ‘to be coloured’ could not 
be a property of ‘ body’; and if it is a property of 
‘ surface,’ it could not be a property of ‘ body.’ This 
commonplace is of no use for constructive argument ; 
for the same thing cannot possibly be a property of 
more than one thing. 

Fourthly, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether what is to a greater degree a property of the 
subject fails to be its property ; for then neither will 
what is to a less degree a property be its property. 
For example, since ‘ sensible ’ is to a greater degree 
a property of ‘animal’ than ‘divisible,’ and ‘sensible’ 
is not a property of ‘ animal,’ ‘ divisible * could not 
be a property of ‘ animal.’ For constructive argu 
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ment you must see whether what is to a less degree 
a property of the subject is a property ; for then 
what is to a greater degree a property will be a 
property. I’or example, since ‘ sensation ’ is to a less 
degree a property of ‘ animal’ than ‘ life,’ and ‘sen- 
sation’ is a property of ‘ animal,’ ‘ life’ would be a 
property of ‘ animal.’ 

Next, you can argue from attributes which belong (6) From a 

in an equal degree and first, for destructive criticism, of i cite 
see whether what is to an equal degree a property Faxlsibale relation 
to be a property of that which is an equal degree a sembies the 
property ; for then neither will what is a property i ee 
in an equal degree be a property of that of which relation 
it is in an equal degree a property. For example, a gecn 
since ‘ appetite’ is a property of ‘ the appetitive pagel estar 
faculty ’ in a degree equal to that in which ‘reason’ subject. 
is a property of the ‘reasoning faculty,’ and ‘ ap- 
petitive ’ is not a property of the ‘ appetitive faculty,’ 
“reason ’ could not be a property of the ‘ reasoning 
faculty.’ For constructive argument, you must see 
whether what is in an equal degree a property is a 
property of that of which it is in an equal degree 
a property; for then also what is to an equal de- 
gree a property will be a property of that of which it 
is in an equal degree a property. For example, since 
‘primary wisdom’ is a property of the ‘reasoning 
faculty’ in a degree equal to that in which ‘ pri- 
mary temperance ’ is a property of the ‘ appetitive 
faculty,’ and * primary wisdom’ is a property of the 
“reasoning faculty,’ ‘ primary temperance * would be 
a property of the ‘ appetitive faculty.’ 

Secondly, for destructive criticism, you must see (2) Between 
whether what is in an equal degree a property of a ie ee, 
subject fails to be a property of i it: for then neither will PA i and, 
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what is in an equal degree a property be a property 
of it. For example, since ‘sight’ and ‘ hearing’ are 
in an equal degree properties of ‘man,’ and ‘sight’ 
is not a property of ‘man,’ neither could ‘ hearing’ 
be a property of ‘man.’ For constructive argument 
you must see whether what is in an equal degree a 
property of the subject is a property ; for then what 
is in an equal degree a property will be a property. 
_ For example, since it is a property of “ soul,’ as some- 
| thing primary, for part of it to be ‘appetitive’ in a 

degree equal to that in which part of it is part 
‘reasoning,’ and it is a property of ‘ soul,’ as some- 
thing primary, for part of it to be ‘ appetitive,’ it 
would be a property of ‘ soul,’ as something primary, 
for part of it to be ‘ reasoning.’ 

Thirdly, for destructive criticism, you must see (3) Between 
whether it is not a property of that of which it is in an pre cg 
equal degree a property ; for then neither will it be ¢ nea 
a property of that of which it is in an equal degree a : 
property ; and, if it is a property of the former, it 
will not be a property of the latter. For example, 
since ‘to cause burning’ is in an equal degree a pro- 
perty of ‘flame’ and of ‘ live-coal,’ and ‘ to cause 
burning’ is not a property of ‘ flame,’ ‘to cause 
burning ’ could not be a property of ‘live-coal’ ; and 
if it ts a property of ‘ flame,’ it could not be a pro- 
perty of ‘live-coal.’ For constructive argument, how- 
ever, this commonplace is of no use. 

The commonplace based on things which stand in 
a similar relation @ differs from that based on things 
which belong in an equal degree,’ because the former 
case is derived by analogy and not from a considera- 


@ See 186 b 33 ff. 
> See 138 a 30 ff. 
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tion about some attribute belonging, while the latter 
involves a comparison based on the fact that some 
attribute belongs. 

IX. Next, for destructive criticism, you must see 
whether, in assigning the property potentially, your 
opponent has also through the potentiality assigned 
the property in relation to something which does not 
exist, since the potentiality cannot possibly belong 
to something which does not exist; for then what 
is stated to be a property will not be a property. 
Yor example, the man who has said that ‘respirable’ 
is a property of ‘air’ has, on the one hand, assigned 
the property in virtue of a potentiality (for that is 
“respirable ’ which is of such a kind as to be respired), 
while, on the other hand, he has also assigned the pro- 
perty in relation to what does not exist. For air can 
exist even if no animal exists of such a kind as to 
respire it; but it is impossible to respire it, if no 
animal exists. And so it will not be a property of 
air to be such as to be respired at a time when no 
animal will exist of such a kind as to respire it. 
Therefore ‘respirable’ could not be a property of 
air. 

For constructive argument, you must see whether 
in assigning the property potentially he assigns the 
property in relation either to something which exists 
or to something which does not exist, when the 
potentiality can belong to what does exist ; for then 
what is stated not to be a property will be a property. 
For example, he who assigns ‘ able to affect, or be 
affected by, something ’ as a property of ‘ being,’ by 
assigning the property potentially, has assigned it 
in relation to what exists (for, when ‘ being ’ exists, 
it will also be ‘ able to be affected by, or to affect 
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something else ’), and so to be ‘ able to be affected 
by, or to affect, something else ’ would be a property 
of ‘ being.’ 

Next, for destructive criticism, you must see (%) A pro- 
whether he has stated the property in a superlative Serer 
degree ; for then what is stated to be a property will if Hono 
not be a property. For the result of stating the lative 
property in this manner is that the name is not true 
of that of which the description is true ; for, if the 
thing itself has perished, the description will none 
the less exist, for it belongs in the greatest degree to 
something which exists. For example, if one were to 
assign as a property of ‘ fire ’ that it is ‘ the lightest 
of bodies’; for, though the fire has perished, there 
will still be some body which will be the lightest ; 
and so ‘ the lightest body ’ could not be a property 
of ‘ fire.’ For constructive argument, on the other 
hand, you must see whether he failed to state the 
property in a superlative degree; for then the 
property will be correctly stated in this respect. For 
example, since he who has stated that it is a property 
of ‘man’ that he is ‘ by nature a civilized animal,’ 
has not assigned the property in a superlative degree, 
the property would be correctly stated in this respect. 
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I. Of the discussion of definitions there are five (D) Or 
parts. You must prove @ either (1) that it is quite PBST 
untrue to use the description also about the subject (Booxs 
to which the name is given (for the definition of Vil} 
‘man’ must be true of every man); or (2) that, ceo ue 
though the subject has a genus, your opponent has problems 
not put it into its genus or has not put it into its anni 
proper genus (for he who defines must put the subject Soins of 
into its genus and then add the differentiae ; for, heen 
more than any of the other component parts of a @lteady 
definition, the genus is generally regarded as indicat- . 
ing the essence of the subject of the definition) ; or 
(3) that the description is not peculiar to the subject 
(for the definition must be peculiar, as has been 
already remarked ®); or (4) that, although he has 
satisfied all the above requirements, he has not given 
a definition, that is, he has not stated the essence of 
the subject which he is defining. Apart from the 
above conditions, (5) it still remains to see whether, 
although he has given a definition, he has failed to 
give a correct definition. 

The question whether the description is not also 
true about the subject to which the name is given must 
be examined on the basis of the commonplaces relat- 
ing to accident. Vor there also the question always 
asked is, ‘Is it true or not?’ For, when we are 
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arguing that the accident belongs, we assert that 
it is true; when we are arguing that it does not 
belong, we assert that it is untrue. If your opponent 
has failed to put the subject in its proper genus, or 
if the description assigned is not peculiar to the sub- 
ject, we must make our inquiry on the basis of the 
commonplaces relating to genus and property already 
mentioned. 

It remains to state how we ought to proceed to 
inquire whether the subject has not been defined or 
whether it has been incorrectly defined. First, then, 
we must examine whether it has been incorrectly 
defined ; for it is easier to do anything, no matter 
what, than to do it correctly. It is obvious, then, that 
error is more frequent in the latter task (for it is more 
laborious), and so the attack is made more easily in 
the latter than in the former case. 

Incorrectness in definition falls under two headings: 
The first is the use of obscure language (for the 
framer of a definition ought to use the clearest 
possible language, since the definition is assigned in 
order to make the subject known). The second is 
whether he has used a description which is un- 
necessarily long ; for anything additional is super- 
fluous in a definition. Each of these two headings is 
divided into several parts. 

II. One commonplace regarding obscurity is that 
you should see whether what is stated is equivocal 
with something else, as, for example, in the state- 
ment that ‘ coming-to-be is a channel towards being ’ 
or that ‘ health is a balancing of hot and cold.’ The 
words ‘channel’ and ‘balancing’ are equivocal ; 
it is, therefore, obscure which of the significations of 
a word which has more than one meaning the dis- 
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@ Presumably the reference is to Plato Comicus, since 
these words do not occur in the extant works of the philo- 
sopher. 
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putant wishes to convey. Similarly, too, if he has 
made a statement, when the subject which is being 
defined bears several senses, without distinguishing 
them ; for then it is uncertain of which sense he has 
given the definition, and it is possible to make a 
quibbling objection on the ground that the descrip- 
tion does not fit everything of which he has given the 
definition. Such a proceeding is especially possible 
if the equivocation is not detected. Again, it is open 
to his opponent himself to distinguish the various 
meanings of the subject rendered in the definition 
and argue accordingly ; for, if the description is not 
adequate in respect of any of the various senses, 
obviously he cannot have given a proper description. 

Another commonplace is to see whether he has 
spoken metaphorically, as, for example, if he has de- 
scribed knowledge as ‘ unshakeable,’ or the earth 
as a ‘nurse,’ or temperance as a ‘harmony’; for 
metaphorical expressions are always obscure. Also, 
it is possible to quibble against one who has spoken 
metaphorically, representing him as having used the 
word in its proper sense ; for then the definition 
given will not fit, as in the case of ‘ temperance,’ for 
“harmony ’ is always used of sounds. Further, if 
harmony is the genus of temperance, the same thing 
will be found in two genera neither of which includes 
the other ; for neither does harmony include virtue, 
nor virtue harmony. 

Further, you must see if he uses terms of which the 
use is not well established, as Plato ® calls the eye 
“brow-shaded’ or the poison-spider ‘ bite-morti- 
fying,’ or ‘ marrow’ as ‘ bone-begotten’ ; for unusual 
words are always obscure. 

Words are sometimes used neither equivocally, nor 
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metaphorically, nor in their proper sense; for 
example, the law is said to be the ‘measure’ or 
‘image ’ of things naturally just. Such phrases are 
worse than metaphors ; for a metaphor in a way adds 
to our knowledge of what is indicated on account of 
the similarity, for those who use metaphors always 
do so on account of some similarity. But the kind 
of phrase of which we are speaking does not add to 
our knowledge ; for no similarity exists in virtue of 
which the law is a ‘ measure’ or an ‘ image,’ nor is 
the law usually described by these words in their 
proper sense. So, if anyone says that the law is a 
‘measure’ or an ‘image’ in the proper sense of 
these words, he is lying ; for an image is something 
whose coming into being is due to imitation, and this 
does not apply to the law. If, however, he is not 
using the word in its proper sense, obviously he has 
spoken obscurely, and with worse effect than any kind 
of metaphorical language. 

Further, you must see whether the definition of the 
contrary fails to be clear from the description given ; 
for correctly assigned definitions also indicate their 
contraries. Or, again, you must see whether, when 
it is stated by itself, it fails to show clearly what it 
is that it defines, just as in the works of the early 
painters, unless they were inscribed, it was impossible 
to recognize what each figure represented. 

III. If, then, the definition is not clearly rendered, How to 
it should be examined by the methods described rani: 
above. If, however, he has stated the definition in 
too many words, you must first see if he has made 
use of any attribute universally applicable, that is, 
either generally to existing things, or to things which 
fall under the same genus as the subject of the defini- 
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tion ; for then there must necessarily be redundancy 
in the statement. For the genus ought to separate 
the subject from all other things, and the differentia 
from something in the same genus. Now what is 
universally applicable does not separate the subject 
from anything at all, and what belongs to everything 
which falls under the same genus does not separate 
it from the other things which fall under the same 
genus ; and so such an addition has no point. 

Or, again, you must see whether, though the 
addition is peculiar to the subject, yet its removal 
still leaves the rest of the description peculiar to the 
subject and demonstrates the essence. For example, 
in the description of ‘ man’ the addition of ‘ receptive 
of knowledge ’ is superfluous ; for, if it is removed, 
the rest of the description is still peculiar and demon- 
strates the essence. In a word, anything is super- 
fluous the removal of which leaves a clear statement 
of the subject of the definition. ‘The definition of the 
soul, if stated as a ‘number moving itself,’ @ is a ease 
in point; for the soul is ‘ that which moves itself,’ 
according to Plato’s definition.’ Or, perhaps, the 
statement, though it is peculiar to the subject, does 
not demonstrate the essence if the word ‘ number ’ 
is removed. Which of the two statements is true, it 
is difficult to determine ; but in all such cases our 
procedure must be guided by expediency. For 
example, take the definition of phlegm as ‘ the first 
unconcocted moisture from food.’ Here that which 
is ‘ first’ is one and not many, so that the addition 
of ‘ unconcocted ’ is superfluous ; for, if it is removed, 
the rest of the description will be peculiar to the 
subject ; for it is not possible for both phlegm and 


> Phaedr, 245 ©. 
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something else as well to be the first thing produced 
from food. Or, possibly, phlegm is not the first thing 
produced from food, but only the first of things un- 
concocted, so that the word ‘ unconcocted ’ must be 
added ; for according to the other statement the 
description is untrue unless phlegm is the first 
product of all. 

Moreover, you must see whether anything in the 
description fails to belong to everything which falls 
under the same species ; for a definition of this kind 
is worse than one which employs an attribute which 
is universally applicable. Vor, in that case, if the 
rest of the description is peculiar to the subject, the 
whole definition too will be peculiar ; for, without 
exception, if anything at all which is true is added 
to what is peculiar, the whole becomes peculiar. If, 
on the other hand, anything in the description does 
not belong to everything which falls under the same 
species, the description as a whole cannot be peculiar; 
for it will not be predicated convertibly with the 
subject. Take, for example, the definition ‘ pedestrian 
biped animal four cubits high’; such a description is 
not predicated convertibly with the subject, because 
‘four cubits high’ does not belong to everything 
which falls under the same species. 

Again, you must see whether he has said the same 
thing more than once, as, for example, if he declares 
that ‘ desire ’ is an ‘ appetite for the pleasant’ ; for 
all ‘ desire ’ is ‘ for the pleasant,’ so that what is the 
same as desire will also be ‘ for the pleasant.’ The 
result then is a definition of ‘ desire ’ as ‘ an appetite- 
for-the-pleasant for the pleasant’; for there is no 
difference between saying ‘ desire ’ and ‘ appetite for 
the pleasant,’ so that both will be ‘for the pleasant.’ 
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Or, perhaps, there is no absurdity here. Take the 
statement, ‘ man is a biped’ ; then, what is the same 
as man will be a ‘ biped’; but ‘ pedestrian biped 
animal ’ is the same as man, and, therefore, ‘ pedes- 
trian biped animal’ is a ‘ biped.’ But no absurdity 
really arises here ; for ‘ biped’ is not predicated of 
‘pedestrian animal’ (for then ‘biped’ would be 
predicated twice of the same thing), but ‘ biped ’ is 
used in the description of ‘ pedestrian biped animal,’ 
so that ‘ biped’ is predicated only once. So like- 
wise with ‘ desire ’ too; for that it is ‘ for the plea- 
sant’ is predicated not of appetite but of the whole 
phrase,? and so here too the predication occurs only 
once. The absurdity consists not in uttering the 
same word twice but in predicating the same thing 
more than once of anything; for example, when 
Xenocrates says that prudence is ‘ definitive and 
contemplative of things which exist’; for what is 
‘ definitive ’ is in a way ‘ contemplative,’ so that when 
he adds ‘ and contemplative ’ he is saying the same 
things twice. So, too, with those who say that ‘ cool- 
ing’ is a ‘ privation of natural heat’; for all privation is 
a privation of that which is natural, so that it is super- 
fluous to add ‘ natural,’ but it would be enough to say 
‘privation of heat,’ since the term ‘ privation’ itself 
makes it known that the heat referred to is ‘ natural.’ 

Again, you must see whether, after a universal 
has been stated, he adds a particular as well, for 
example, if he has said that ‘ equity is a diminution of 
the expedient and the just’; for the just is something 
expedient, so that it is included in the expedient. 


2 i.e. of the phrase ‘ appetite for the pleasant.’ If we pre- 
dicate ‘is for the pleasant’ of this, only the second ‘ for the 
pleasant’ is in the predicate. 
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‘The just’ is, therefore, superfluous, and so after 
stating the universal he has added the particular. 

So too in the definition of ‘ medicine ’ as ‘ knowledge 

of things healthful for animal and man,’ or ‘ law’ 

s ‘the image of things naturally noble and just’ ; 

for the just is something noble, so that he is saying 

the same thing more than once. 

IV. Whether your opponent has made a correct Rules for 

or an incorrect definition should be examined by aoe 


whether the 

these and similar methods; but whether he has ataies, 

stated and defined the essence or not, should be eh 

examined in the following manner : fines the. 
First, you must see whether he has failed to make The terms 

the definition by means of prior and more intelligible esa 

terms. For the object in assigning the definition is be prior | 

to make known the meaning of the subject, and we intelligible. 

make things known by using, not any chance terms, 

but those which are prior and more intelligible, as we 

do in demonstrations (for this is true of every kind 

of teaching and learning); it is, therefore, obvious 

that the man who does not define by means of such 

terms has not defined at all. With any other method, 

there will be more than one definition of the same 

thing ; for clearly he who has used terms which are 

prior and more intelligible has given another and a 

better definition, so that both would be definitions 

of the same thing. But this is not the view generally 

held ; for everything that is has one single essence, 

and so, if there is to be more than one definition of 

the same thing, the essence, which is demonstrated 

in accordance with each of the definitions, will be 

the same for the framer of the definition; but the 

demonstrations of it are not the same since the 

definitions are different. It is, therefore, obvious 
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that anyone who has not framed his definition by 
means of prior and more intelligible terms has not 
given a definition. 

That the definition has not been stated in more How to 
intelligible terms can be taken in two senses, namely, gece ue 
that it is composed either of terms which are less use more 
intelligible absolutely or of terms which are less eee 
intelligible to us; for both meanings are possible, ‘efinition. 
Thus absolutely the prior is more intelligible than 
the posterior ; for example, a point is more intelligible 
than a line, a line than a plane, and a plane than a 
solid, just as also a unit is more intelligible than a 
number, since it is prior to and the starting-point of 
all number. Similarly a letter is more intelligible 
than a syllable. To us, however, the converse some- 
times happens ; for a solid falls most under our per- 
ception, and a plane more than a line, and a line more 
than a point. For most people recognize such things 
as solids and planes before they recognize lines and 
points ; for the former can be grasped by an ordinary 
understanding, the latter only by one which is 
accurate and superior. 

Absolutely, then, it is better to aim at knowledge 
of the posterior by means of what is prior ; for such 
a method is more scientific. Nevertheless, for the 
benefit of those who are incapable of acquiring know- 
ledge by such means, it is perhaps necessary to frame 
the description by means of terms which are in- 
telligible to them. Among definitions of this kind 
are those of the point, the line and the plane ; for all 
these demonstrate the prior by means of the posterior 
—the point being called the limit of the line, the line 
that of the plane, and the plane that of the solid. We 
must not, however, fail to notice that it is impossible 
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for those who define in this way to show the essence 
of the subject of their definition, unless it so happens 
that the same thing is both more intelligible to us 
and also more intelligible absolutely ; for the framer 
of a good definition must define by means of the 
genus and the differentiae, and these are among the 
things which are more intelligible absolutely than 
the species and prior to it; for the genus and the 
differentia cancel the species and therefore are prior 
to it. They are also more intelligible ; for, if the 
species is known, both the genus and the differentia 
must also be known (for he who has knowledge of 
‘man’ has also knowledge of ‘ animal’ and ‘ pedes- 
trian’). On the other hand, if the genus and the 
differentia are known, it does not necessarily follow 
that the species is also known ; the species, therefore, 
is less intelligible. Furthermore, those who declare 
that such definitions, namely, those which are based on 
what is known to individual persons, accord with the 
truth, will, as a result, have to say that there are 
many definitions of the same thing; for different 
things are more intelligible to different people, and 
not the same things equally intelligible to all; and so 
a different definition would have to be given to each 
individual, if the definition has to be framed as the 
basis of what is more intelligible to each of them. 
Furthermore, to the same persons different things 
are more intelligible at different times—first of all 
the objects of sense-perception, and then, when their 
knowledge becomes more accurate, the converse 
occurs; and so neither would the same definition 
always have to be given to the same person by those 
who say that a definition ought to be given by means 
of what is more intelligible to each individual. It 
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is obvious, therefore, that definitions ought not to 
be made by means of terms of this kind but by means 
of those which are more intelligible absolutely ; for 
only thus could one and the same definition be always 
produced. Perhaps, also, what is intelligible abso- 
lutely is what is intelligible not to everyone but only 
to those who are intellectually in a sound condition, 
just as also what is healthy absolutely is what is 
healthy to those who are physically in a sound con- 
dition. All such points must be accurately observed 
and used in discussion as circumstances demand. 
But the subversion of a definition is most generally 
admitted to be possible, if the definer happens to 
have framed his description neither from what is 
more intelligible absolutely nor from what is more 
intelligible to us. 

One way, then, of not defining by means of more 
intelligible terms is to demonstrate the prior by 
means of the posterior, as we said before.* Another 
way consists in having rendered the description of 
what is at rest and definite by means of what is 
indefinite and in motion ; for what stays still and is 
definite is prior to what is indefinite and in motion. 

There are three ways of failing to define by means 
of prior terms. (a) The first is when an opposite has 
been defined by means of its opposite, for example, 
good by means of evil; for opposites are naturally 
simultaneous. In the view of some people, too, there 
is the same knowledge of both, so that the one is not 
more intelligible than the other. We must not, how- 
ever, fail to notice that it is perhaps impossible to 
define some things in any other way. We cannot, 
for example, define the double without the half, and 
the same is true also of things which are described as 
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@ See 136 b 3 ff. 
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in themselves relative ; for in all such things their 
being is the same as a certain relation in which they 
stand to something, so that it is impossible to recog- 
nize the one without the other and, therefore, neces- 
sary that the one should also be included in the 
description of the other. We must, therefore, take 
cognizance of all such facts and make use of them as 
seems expedient. 

(6) Another way is when the term which is being 
defined is used in the definition itself. This passes 
unobserved when the actual name of the object which 
is being defined is not employed, for example, if one 
has defined the sun as ‘a star appearing by day’ ; 
for in introducing the day one introduces the sun. 
For the detection of this kind of practice we must 
substitute the description for the name, saying, for 
example, that ‘ day ’ is ‘ the passage of the sun over 
the earth’; for it is obvious that a man who has 
spoken of ‘ the passage of the sun over the earth’ 
has spoken of ‘ the sun,’ so he who has introduced 
‘the day ’ has introduced ‘ the sun.’ 

(c) Again, you must see whether your opponent 
has defined one of the opposite members of corre- 
sponding divisions ¢* by means of another, for example, 
if he has defined ‘ an odd number ’ as ‘ one which is 
greater by a unit than an even number.’ For the 
opposite numbers of corresponding divisions taken 
from the same genus are by nature simultaneous, and 
‘odd’ and ‘ even’ are opposite members of corres- 
ponding divisions, for both are differentiae of number. 

(d) Similarly also, you must see whether he has 
defined a superior by means of subordinates, for 
example, if he has defined an ‘ even number ’ as ‘ a 
number divisible into two parts ’ or ‘ the good ’ as ‘a 
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state of virtue.’ For the expression ‘ into two parts ’ 
is taken from ‘ two,’ which is an even number, and 
virtue is a kind of good ; so that the former terms are 
subordinate to the latter. Further, in introducing 
the subordinate term, one is obliged to introduce the 
term itself also; for he who introduces the term 
‘ virtue ’ introduces ‘ the good,’ since virtue is a kind 
of good ; and similarly, too, he who introduces the 
phrase ‘ into two parts ’ introduces ‘ even,’ for division 
‘into two parts’ signifies division by two, and two 
is an even number. 

V. Speaking generally, then, one commonplace Rutes as to 
concerns the failure to frame the description by ec 
means of prior and more intelligible terms, and the definition : 
above are the divisions into which it falls. A second (a) Observe 
commonplace is to see whether, though the subject [Rtn 
of the definition falls under a genus, it has not been is omitted. 
placed in a genus. This kind of error always occurs 
in cases where the essence is not put first in the 
description, for example, in the definition of ‘ body’ 
as ‘ that which has three dimensions,’ or the defini- 
tion of ‘man,’ if it were to be given as ‘ that which 
knows how to count.’ For no statement has been 
given what it is that has three dimensions or what 
it is that knows how to count; whereas the genus 
aims at signifying what it is and is the first thing to 
be laid down in the description contained in the 
definition. 

Furthermore, you must see whether, though the (4) Observe 
term which is being defined applies to a number of Wether the 
things, your opponent has failed to apply it to all of Applied te 
them ; for example, if he has defined ‘ grammar ’ as sitcats 
‘the knowledge of writing from dictation’; for he sae 


ought to add that it is also the knowledge of reading. of the 
definition. 
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For in describing it as ‘ a knowledge of writing ’ he 
has no more given a definition than he who has called 
it ‘a knowledge of reading,’ so that neither of them has 
given a definition, but only he who makes both these 
statements, since there cannot be more than one de- 
finition of the same thing. In some cases, to be sure, 
the above statement accords with the truth but not 
in others, for example, where the term is not essenti- 
ally applicable to both things, for instance in the 
definition of medicine as concerned with the pro- 
duction of disease and health. For it is said to do 
the latter essentially, the former only accidentally, 
since it is absolutely foreign to medicine to produce 
disease. So he who has described medicine in refer- 
ence to both health and disease has given no better 
a definition than he who has done so in reference to 
one of them only ; nay, he has perhaps even given 
a worse definition, since anyone else who is not a 
doctor is capable of producing disease. 

Furthermore, when there are more things than one (c) Observe 
to which the term which is being defined is applicable, Sigur or” 
you must see whether he has assigned it in reference the pan 
not to the better but to the worse ; for every kind of ee fo 
knowledge and capacity is generally regarded as {h¢ better 
concerned with the best. worse. 

Again, if the term which has been described is not (d) Observe 
placed in its appropriate genus, you must examine it veniee ae 
according to the elementary rules regarding genera, rightly 
as has been said above.@ connenneed: 

Furthermore, you must see whether in his descrip- (e) Observe 
tion he passes over the genera, for example, when he ficther 


defines justice as ‘ a state prodachve of equality,’ or ae 
‘ distributive of what is equal ’; for by such a defini- fupject in 


2 139 b 3. 
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tion he passes over virtue, and so by omitting the its nearest 
genus of justice he fails to state its essence ; for the “™"* 
essence of a thing involves its genus. This amounts 

to the same thing as not putting the subject into its 
nearest genus ; for he who has put it into the nearest 
genus has stated all the higher genera, since all the 
higher genera are predicated of the lower. Hither, 
therefore, it ought to put into the nearest genus, 

or else all the differentiae, through which the nearest 
genus is defined, ought to be added to the higher 
genus. By so doing he would not have omitted any- 
thing, but would have stated the lower genus instead 

of mentioning the name. But he who has merely 
stated the higher genus by itself does not state the 
lower genus also; for he who calls a thing a ‘ plant’ 
does not call it a ‘ tree.’ 

VI. Again, you must, in like manner, consider, as Rules as to 
regards differentiae, ahether he has stated the dif- diferente 
ferentiae too as those of the genus. For, if he has - wenn 
not framed his definition by means of the differentiae ( (a) The ratio 
peculiar to the subject, or else has stated something of difrence 
such as cannot possibly be a differentia of any thing considered. 
at all (for example ‘ animal’ or ‘ substance ’), it is 
obvious that he has not given a definition ; for the 
above terms are not differentiae of anything. Also 
you must see whether there is an opposite member 
of a division corresponding to the differentia stated ; 
for, if not, obviously the differentia stated could not 
be a differentia of the genus; for every genus is 
distinguished by differentiae which are the opposite 
members of a corresponding division, for example, 
‘animal’ by the terms ‘ pedestrian,’ ‘ winged,’ ‘ aqua- 
tie’ and ‘ biped.’ Or else you must see whether the 
corresponding differentia exists but is not true of the 
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genus ; for then obviously neither of them could be a 
differentia of the genus; for all the corresponding 
differentiae are true of the proper genus. In like 
manner, too, you must see whether, though it is true, 
yet its addition to the genus does not make a species. 
For then it is obvious that this could not be a specific 
differentia of the genus; for a specific differentia, 
combined with the genus, always makes a species. 
But, if this is not a differentia, neither is the one 
which has been stated, since it is an opposite member 
of a division corresponding with this. 

Furthermore, you must see whether he divides the 


(b) Observe 
whether the 


genus by means of a negation, as do those who define genus is 
‘line’ as ‘length without breadth ’ ; for this simply Sain 


signifies that it has not breadth. The result, there- 
fore, will be that the genus partakes of its species ; 
for, since either the affirmation or the negation is 
true of everything, length must always cither be 
without breadth or possess breadth, and so the genus 
of ‘ line,’ which is ‘ length,’ will also either be without 
breadth or possess breadth. But ‘length without 
breadth ’ is a description of a species, as similarly also 
s ‘length with breadth’; for ‘ without breadth ’ 
and ‘ with breadth’ are differentiae, and the de- 
scription of the species is made up of the differentia 
and the genus ; and so the genus would admit of the 
description of the species. Similarly, too, it would 
admit of the description of the differentia, since one 
of the above differentiae is necessarily predicated of 
the genus. ‘The above commonplace is useful in 
dealing with those who assert that ‘ideas’ exist ; 
for, if absolute length exists, how is it to be predicated 
of the genus that it is possessed of breadth or that 
it is without breadth ? Vor one of these two state- 
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ments must be true of every length, if it is going to 
be true of the genus. This, however, does not happen; 
for there are lengths without breadth and lengths 
possessing breadth. This commonplace, therefore, 
is useful only in dealing with those who say that every 
genus is numerically one ; and this is what those do 
who assert the existence of ‘ideas’; for they say that 
absolute length and absolute animal are the genus. 

Perhaps in some cases the definer must necessarily [Note on an 
use negation, for example, in defining privations. a 
For ‘ blind’ is that which does not possess sight when ~~ 
it is its nature to possess it. But there is no difference 
between dividing the genus by means of a negation 
and by means of such an affirmation as must necessarily 
have a negation in the opposite member of a corre- 
sponding division, for example, when a definition 
has been given as ‘length possessing breadth’; for 
the opposite member of the corresponding division 
to that which possesses breadth is that which does 
not possess breadth, and nothing else, so that again 
the genus is divided by a negation. 

Again, you must see whether he has assigned the (c) Observe 
species as a differentia, as do those who define ‘ con- eee ae 
tumely’ as ‘insolence combined with scoffing’ ; for hese 

.seoffing is a kind of insolence, and so scoffing is not asa 
a differentia but a species. Ugroarie 

Moreover, you must see whether he has stated the 
genus as a differentia, saying, for example, that 
* virtue is a good or worthy state ’; for ‘ good ’ is the 
genus of ‘virtue.’ Or perhaps ‘ good’ is not the 
genus but the differentia, if indeed it is true that it 
is impossible for the same thing to be in two genera 
one of which does not include the other ; for ‘ good ’ 
does not include ‘ state,’ nor does ‘ state’ include 
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‘good,’ for not every ‘state’ is ‘ good’ nor every 
‘good’ a ‘state.’ They could not, therefore, both 
be genera, and so, if ‘ state’ is the genus of virtue, 
obviously * good’ is not its genus but rather a dif- 
ferentia. Furthermore, a ‘state’ indicates the 
essence of virtue, whereas ‘ good’ indicates not the 
essence but a quality ; and it is generally held that 
it is the differentia which indicates a quality. 

You must also see whether the differentia assigned (@) Observe 
indicates not a quality but a particular thing ; for it Whether the 
is generally held that the differentia always signifies alienate 
a quality. thing or 

You must also consider whether the differentia hasthe 
belongs accidentally to the subject of the definition. accident. 
For no differentia is of the number of things which 
belong accidentally, as neither is the genus ; for it 
is impossible for the differentia to belong to something 
and also not to belong. 

Furthermore, if the differentia or the species or (e) Observe 
anything that falls under the species is predicated {imeevtia 
of the genus, the definer cannot have given a defini- or species be 
tion ; for none of the above can be predicated of the BE eenus oc 
genus, since the genus has the widest field of all. ee 
Again, you must see whether the genus is predicated o or species of 
of the differentia ; for it is generally held that the “™te"™™ 
genus is predicated, not of the differentia, but of the 
things of which the differentia is predicated. For 
example, ‘animal’ is predicated of ‘man’ and of 
‘ox’ and of the other pedestrian animals, not of the 
differentia itself, which is predicated of the species. 

Yor, if ‘ animal’ is going to be predicated of each of 
the differentiae, a number of animals would be pre- 
dicated of the species; for the differentiae are 


predicated of the species. Further, all differentiae 
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will be either species or individuals, if they are 
animals ; for each animal is either a species or an 
individual. 

In like manner you must consider also whether the 
species or any of the things which come under the 
species is predicated of the differentia ; for this is 
impossible, since the differentia is used over a wider 
field than the species. Furthermore, if any of the 
species is predicated of it, the result will be that the 
differentia is a species ; for if ‘ man’ is predicated, 
obviously the differentia is man. Again, you must 
see whether the differentia fails to be prior to the 
species ; for the differentia ought to be posterior 
to the genus but prior to the species. 

You must consider also whether the differentia () observe 
stated is of a different genus, neither contained by Nhether the 
nor containing it. For it is generally held that the differentia 
same differentia cannot attach to two genera neither Peianes to 
of which contains the other ; otherwise it will result genus. 
that the same species also is in two genera neither of 
which includes the other ; for each of the differentiae 
involves its own genus, for example ‘ pedestrian ’ 
and ‘ winged ’ involve ‘ animal.’ If, therefore, each 
of the genera, too, is predicated of that of which the 
differentia is predicated, it is obvious that the species 
falls under two genera neither of which contains the 
other. Or, perhaps, it is not impossible that the same 
differentia should belong to two genera neither of 
which contains the other, and we ought to add ‘ if 
they do not fall under the same genus.’ For ‘ pedes- 
trian animal’ and ‘ winged animal’ are genera 
neither of which contains the other, and ‘ biped’ 
is a differentia of both of them, so that ‘if they do 
not fall under the same genus’ ought to be added ; 
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for they both fall under ‘ animal.’ It is obvious also 
that, since it is possible for the same differentia to 
attach to two genera neither of which contains the 
other, it does not necessarily follow that the differentia 
involves every appropriate genus, but it need only 
involve one or other of them and the genera which 
are higher than it, as ‘biped’ involves ‘ winged 
animal ’ or * walking animal.’ 

You must also see whether the definer has assigned (9 Observe 
existence ‘in’ something as a differentia of the locality or 
essence ; for it is generally held that one essence does pn auton 
not differ from another in respect of locality. Hence ene 
arises the criticism of those who divide animals by theessanee, 
the term ‘ pedestrian ’ and ‘ aquatic,’ on the ground 
that ‘ pedestrian ’ and ‘ aquatic ’ signify locality. Or 
perhaps the criticism is not justified ; for ‘ aquatic’ 
does not signify existence ‘in’ something nor 
locality, but a certain quality ; for even though it 
be on dry land, an aquatic animal is equally aquatic, 
and likewise the land animal, even though it be in 
the water, will still be a land and not an aquatic 
animal. But, for all that, if ever the differentia 
signifies existence ‘in’ something, obviously he will 
have committed a serious error. 

Again, you must see whether he has assigned an 
affection as a differentia ; for every affection, if it is 
intensified, causes a departure from the essence, 
whereas a differentia is not of this kind. For it is 
generally held that the differentia tends rather to 
preserve that of which it is the differentia and that 
it is absolutely impossible for an individual thing to 
exist without its appropriate differentia; for if 
‘ pedestrian’ does not exist, ‘man’ will not exist. 

To put the matter generally, nothing in respect of 
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which its possessor undergoes alteration is a differentia 
of its possessor ; for all things of this kind, if they 
are intensified, cause a departure from the essence. 
If, therefore, the definer has assigned any differentia 
of this kind, he has made a mistake ; for we undergo 
absolutely no alteration in respect of our differen- 
tiae. 

You must also see whether he has failed to assign (4) Observe 
the differentia of a relative term as relative to some- Whether the 
thing else ; for the differentiae of relative terms are one enives 
also relative, for example, those of knowledge. For retitive. , 
it is said to be theoretical, practical and creative, and Pa is 
each of these terms signifies a relation ; for it theorizes is apt. 
about something or creates something or does some- 
thing. 

You must also see whether the definer assigns each 
relative term relatively to that for which it is naturally 
adapted ; for some things can be used for that for 
which each of them is naturally adapted and for no- 
thing else, while other things ean be used also for 
some other purpose ; for example, sight can only be 
used for seeing, whereas one can use a strigil for 
drawing off liquid.* Nevertheless if a man should 
define a strigil as an instrument for drawing off 
liquid, he has made a mistake ; for this is not its 
natural purpose. The definition of the natural pur- 
pose of an object is ‘ that for which the prudent man, 
in virtue of his prudence, and the science which is 
appropriate to the object would employ it.’ 

Or, again, you must see whether, when a term (i) Observe 
happens to be applied in several relations, he has yether the 
failed to assign it in its primary relation ; for example, assigned in 

its primary 


lation. 
@ In Aristoph. Thesm. 556 the word is actually used of an Peas 


instrument for drawing off wine from a cask. 
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if he has defined ‘ wisdom ’ as the virtue of ‘man’ 
or of the ‘ soul’ and not of the ‘ reasoning faculty ’ ; 
for wisdom is primarily the virtue of the reasoning 
faculty, for it is in respect of this that both ‘ soul’ 
and ‘ man’ are said to be wise. 

Moreover, he has made a mistake, if that of which (j) Observe 
the term which has been defined has been said to be *pcther the 
an affection or disposition or whatever else it may be, fects that 
does not admit of it. For every disposition and every defined as 
affection naturally comes into being in that of which *#cting. 
it is a disposition or affection, for example, know- 
ledge in the soul, since it is a disposition of soul. But 
sometimes people make mistakes in such matters, for 
example, those who say that ‘ sleep’ is ‘ impotence 
of sensation ’ and ‘ perplexity ’ an ‘ equality of con- 
trary reasonings,’ and ‘ pain’ a ‘ separation of con- 
joined parts accompanied by violence.’ For neither 
is sleep an attribute of sensation, though it ought to 
be if it is an impotence of sensation. Similarly neither 
is perplexity an attribute of contrary reasonings nor 
pain an attribute of conjoined parts ; for, if it were 
so, inanimate things will be in pain, since pain will 
be present in them. Of like character is the defini- 
tion of ‘ health,’ if it is stated to be a‘ balance of 
things hot and cold’; for then things hot and cold 
must have health; for the balance of anything 
exists in those things of which it is the balance, and 
so health would exist in them. Moreover, the result 
produced by those who frame definitions in this way 
is to put the effect in place of the cause and vice 
versa. For the separation of the conjoined parts is 
not pain, but a cause of pain, and impotence of 
sensation is not sleep, but one is the cause of the 
other ; for either we go to sleep owing to impotence 
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of sensation, or we lose the power of sensation owing 
to sleep. Similarly, too, it would be generally held 
that the equality of contrary reasonings is a cause 
of perplexity ; for, when we are reasoning on both 
sides of a question and everything appears to have 
equal weight on either side, we are perplexed which 
of the two courses we are to adopt. 
Furthermore, you must consider all the possible (%) Observe 
periods of time and look for any discrepancy. ‘Take, Whether the 


for example, the definition of ‘ immortal ’ as ‘ a living in ae 
creature at present immune from destruction’; for a tho wales 
living creature ‘at present’ immune from destruc- ef detini- 
tion will be ‘ at present ’ immortal. Or, possibly, it~ 
does not follow in this case; for ‘at present im- 
mune from destruction ’ is ambiguous, since it can 
mean either that it has not been destroyed at pre- 
sent, or that it cannot be destroyed at present, or 
that is at present such as never to be destroyed. 
When, therefore, we say that a living creature is at 
present immune from destruction, we mean that it 
is at present a living creature such as never to be 
destroyed; and this is the same as saying that it is im- 
mortal, so that it does not follow that it is immortal 
only at present. But, nevertheless, if that which is 
assigned in the description happens to belong only in 
the present or in the past, whereas that which is 
expressed by the name does not so belong, they could 
not be the same thing. ‘The commonplace, therefore, 
ought to be employed as described above. 

VII. You should also consider whether the term Various 
defined is rather applied in virtue of something other 28%, 


than what is expressed in the description assigned. definition : 
™ ae Wie Kae sey se Cas there 
Take, for example, the definition of ‘ justice ’ as ‘ a any better 


capacity for distributing what is equal’; for a just definition? 
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man is rather he who deliberately chooses to distri- 
bute what is equal than he who has the capacity for 
doing so: so that justice could not be a capacity for 
distributing what is equal; for then a man would be 
most just who has the greatest capacity for distri- 
buting what is equal. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the subject () Does the 

of the definition admits of a greater degree, whereas OU 
that which is assigned by the terms of the description (sates | 
does not; or, on the contrary, whether that which subject does 
is assigned by the terms of the description admits of "°*? 
a greater degree, whereas what is assigned by the 
terms of the definition does not. For either both 
must admit of it or neither, if that which is assigned 
by the terms of the description is the same as the 
subject of the definition. Further, you must see 
whether both admit of a greater degree while both 
do not experience the increase at the same time. 
The definition of ‘love’ as ‘a desire for sexual inter- 
course’ is a case in point ; for he who is more in love 
has not more desire for intercourse, so that both 
feelings do not admit of a greater degree at the same 
time, whereas they should do so if they were the same 
thing. 

Furthermore, when alternatives are proposed, you (c) In the 
must see whether, where the subject of the definition ee 
applies in a greater degree, what is assigned by the de- Shee 
finition applies in a less degree. ‘Take, for example, the defini- 
the definition of ‘ fire’ as ‘a body consisting of the eal ait 
most subtle parts ’; for‘ fire ’ is ‘ fame ’ rather than ie con ‘ 
‘light,’ on the other hand ‘the body consisting of °" vene 
the most subtle parts’ is less ‘ flame’ than ‘ light,’ 
whereas both ought to belong in a greater degree 
to the same thing, if they were the same. Again, 
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you must see whether one belongs similarly to the 
terms proposed, while the other does not belong 
similarly to both, but in a greater degree to one of 
them. 

Furthermore, you must see if he renders the defini- (@ Is the 
tion in relation to two things separately, for example Seem 
when he defines ‘ the beautiful ’ as ‘ what is pleasant elation to 
to the sight or to the hearing,’ or ‘ the existent’ as taken 
‘what is capable of being affected or of affecting SP™tely ? 
something else’; for then the same thing will 
be both beautiful and not beautiful, and likewise also 
both existent and non-existent. For ‘ pleasant to 
the hearing ’ will be the same as ‘ beautiful,’ and so 
‘not pleasant to the hearing’ will be the same as 
“not beautiful’; for the opposites of identical things 
too are identical, and ‘ not beautiful ’ is the opposite 
of * beautiful,’ while ‘not pleasant to the hearing’ 
is the opposite of ‘ pleasant to the hearing.’ Obvi- 
ously, therefore, ‘ not pleasant to the hearing ’ is the 
same as ‘not beautiful.’ If, therefore, a thing is 
pleasant to the sight but not to the hearing, it will 
be both beautiful and not beautiful. And, similarly, 
we shall show also that the same thing is both 
existent and non-existent. 

Furthermore, you should frame descriptions of both (e) Is there 
the genera and the differentiae and everything else peared oF 
assigned in the definitions to take the place of the genera and 
names and see whether there is any discrepancy. aca 

VIII. If what is being defined is relative, either in rues for 
itself or in its genus, you must examine whether there dan of 
has been a failure in the definition to mention to what a relative 
it is relative, either in itself or in its genus; for (ott the 
example, if the definer has defined ‘ knowledge ’ as sublect of 


t A 2 4 3 the defini- 
an ‘incontrovertible conception,’ or ‘wish’ as a tion is rela- 
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‘ painless desire.’ For the essence of anything that tive, is it 
is relative is relative to something, since the being of stated to is 
every relative term is the same as the being in some Telative? 
relation to something. He ought, therefore, to have 
described knowledge as * conception of an object of 
knowledge,’ and wish as ‘ desire of the good.’ Simi- 
larly, also, if he has defined ‘ grammar’ as a ‘ know- 
ledge of letters,’ whereas either that to which the 
term itself is relative or that to whichsoever its genus 
is relative ought to have been assigned in the defini- 
tion. Or, again, you ought to see whether a term 
mentioned in relation to something has not been 
assigned in relation to its end; for the end in any 
particular case is that which is best or that for the 
sake of which all else exists. What is best, then, or 
ultimate should be stated; for example, desire 
should be described as not for the pleasant but for 
pleasure, for it is for the sake of pleasure that we also 
choose what is pleasant. 

You must also examine whether that in relation to (4) Is any 
which he has assigned the term is a coming-into- being online: a 
or an activity ; for none of such things is an end, for into-being 

or activity 

to have completed an activity or a coming-into-being stated ? 
is an end rather than the actual coming-into-being 

and activity. Or, possibly, such a statement is not 
invariably true ; for almost everyone wishes to be de- 

lighted rather than to have ceased to be delighted, 

so that people apparently would account the actual 
activity as an end rather than the completion of it. 

Again, cases occur in which you must see whether (c) Is there 
he has failed to define the quantity or quality or place, en An 
or the other differentiae which are involved, for quantity 
example, what is the quality and quantity of the ot ees 
honour which he desires that makes a man ambitious ; 
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for all men desire honour, and so it is not enough to 
say that the man who desires honour is ambitious, 
but the above-mentioned differentiae must be added. 
Similarly, too, we must state what quantity of money 
which he desires makes a man avaricious and what 
quality of pleasures which he desires makes a man 
incontinent ; for a man is not called incontinent who 
is the slave of any kind of pleasure whatsoever, but 
only if he is the slave of a particular kind. Or, again, 
when people define ‘ night’ as ‘a shadow over the 
earth,’ or an ‘ earthquake’ as ‘movement of the 
earth,’ or‘ a cloud ’ as‘ condensation of air,’ or ‘ wind’ 
as ‘movement of the air,’ the quality and quantity 
and cause must be added. And, similarly, in all cases 
of this kind ; for the omission of any differentia what- 
ever involves a failure to state the essence. One should 
always deal with the deficiency ; for an earthquake 
will not result from any kind or any extent whatso- 
ever of movement of the earth, nor a wind from any 
kind or extent whatsoever of movement of the air. 
Furthermore, in dealing with desires, and in any (@) In the 

other case where it is fitting, you must see whether definition of 


; appetites, is 
there is a failure to add the qualification * apparent,’ the object 


for example in the definitions ‘ wish is a desire for aualified me 
the good,’ or ‘ appetite is a desire for the pleasant ’ aes 
instead of ‘the apparently good or pleasant.’ For 
often those who feel desire fail to perceive what is 
good or pleasant, so that the object of their desire 

is not necessarily good or pleasant, but only appa- 
rently so. One ought, therefore, to have assigned the 
definition with this qualification. He, however, who 
asserts the existence of ‘ ideas,’ if he does assign the 
above qualification, must be confronted with his 
‘ideas’; for there can be no ‘ idea’ of what is only 
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apparent, but an ‘ idea’ is generally held to be used 
in relation to another ‘idea.’ For example, absolute 
appetite is for the absolutely pleasant, and absolute 
wish for the absolutely good, and so they are not for 
the apparently good or the apparently pleasant, for 
it is absurd to suppose that an absolutely-apparently- 
good or pleasant ean exist. 

IX. Furthermore, if the definition is of the state Rules for 

of anything, you must examine the possessor of the ae. 
state, or, if the definition is of the possessor of the 
state, you must examine the state, and so likewise 
in all such cases. lor example, if the pleasant is 
what is beneficial, he who feels pleasure is benefited. 
To put the matter generally, in definitions of this 
kind it happens that the framer of the definition in 
a way defines more than one thing; for he who 
defines knowledge in a way defines ignorance also, 
and likewise also what possesses and what does not 
possess knowledge, and what it is to know and to 
be ignorant. For when the first of these things is 
clear, the rest also in a way become clear also. You 
must be eareful then in all such cases that there is 
no discrepancy, using the elementary principles 
derived from contraries and corresponding terms. 

Furthermore, in dealing with relatives, you must (6) A rela- 
examine whether the species is assigned as relative “ ” 
to a species of that to which the genus is assigned as 
relative. For example, if ‘conception’ is relative 
to ‘ object of conception,’ you must see whether a par- 
ticular conception is assigned relative to a particular 
object of conception, and, if a multiple is relative to 
a fraction, whether a particular multiple is assigned 
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as relative to a particular fraction ; for if it has not 
to be so assigned, obviously a mistake has been 
made. 

You must also see whether the opposite of the (¢) Opposites 
description describes the opposite of the term, for aia 
example, whether the opposite of the description of 

‘ double ° is the description of ‘ half’; for if ‘ double’ 
is ‘ that which exceeds by an equal amount,’ ‘half’ is 
‘that which is exeeeded by an equal amount.’ So 
likewise in the case of contraries also; for the descrip- 
tion which is contrary according to one of the modes 
of conjunction of contraries will describe the contrary 
term. For example, if ‘ beneficial’ is ‘ productive 
of good,’ ‘ harmful’ is ‘ productive of evil’ or ‘ de- 
structive of good’; for one of these must necessarily 
be the contrary of the original term. If, then, neither 
of them is the contrary of the original term, obviously 
neither of the descriptions assigned later could be the 
description of the contrary of that term, and so neither 
has the description originally assigned been assigned 
correctly. Now since some contraries derive their 
names from the privation of another contrary—for 
example, inequality is generally regarded as a priva- 
tion of equality, for things which are not equal are 

ealled ‘ unequal ’—it is obvious that the contrary whose 
name takes the form of a privation must necessarily 
be defined by means of the other contrary, but the 
other contrary cannot then be defined by means of 
the contrary whose name takes the form of a priva- 
tion; for then the result would be that each was 
known through the other. We must, therefore, be 
on our guard against this mistake in dealing with 
contraries, for example, if one were to define equality 
as the contrary of inequality ; for he is defining by 
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means of a term which takes the form of a privation. 
Moreoyer, he who defines in this way must neces- 
sarily employ the very term which he is defining ; 
and this becomes obvious if the description is sub- 
stituted for the name; for it makes no difference 
whether we say ‘inequality’ or ‘ privation of equality.’ 
Equality, therefore, will be ‘the contrary of the 
privation of equality,’ so that he would have used the 
actual term. If, however, neither of the contraries 
is named in the form of a privation but the description 
is assigned in the same manner, for example in the 
definition of ‘ good’ as ‘the contrary of evil,’ it is 
obvious that ‘ evil’ will be ‘ the contrary of good’ 
(for the description of things which are contrary in 
this way must be assigned in a similar manner), and 
so the result again is that he uses the actual term 
which is being defined; for ‘ good’ is inherent in 
the description of ‘ evil.’ If, then, ‘ good’ is ‘ the 
contrary of evil,’ and ‘ evil’ is indistinguishable from 
‘the contrary of good,’ ‘ good ’ will be ‘ the contrary 
of the contrary of good’ ; it is obvious, therefore, that 
he has made use of the actual term. 

Furthermore, you must see whether, in assigning a AD Priva- 
term named in the form of a privation, he has failed “” 
to assign that of which it is a privation, for example, 
the state, or the contrary, or whatever clse it is of 
which it is the privation ; and also whether he has 
failed to add what it is in which it naturally comes 
into being absolutely or in which it naturally comes 
into being primarily ; for example, if, in calling 
‘ignorance’ a privation, he has failed to call it a 
privation of ‘ knowledge,’ or has failed to add what 
it is in which it naturally comes into being, or, though 
he has added this, has not assigned that in which it 
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naturally comes in being primarily, assigning it, for 
example, to ‘man’ or ‘ the soul’ instead of to ‘ the 
reasoning faculty’; for if he has failed to do any of 
these things, he has made a mistake. Similarly, also, 
if he has failed to call ‘ blindness’ ‘a privation of 
sight in the eye’; for he who is stating the essence 
correctly must state both what it is of which there 
is privation and what it is which is deprived. 

You must also see whether, when a term is not (¢) Priva- 
used as a privation, he has defined it as a privation. em 80 
For example, a mistake of this kind would be gener- eallee 
ally held to be committed in the case of ‘ignorance ’ 
by those who do not use ignorance as a merely 
negative term. For what is regarded as ignorant is 
not that which does not possess knowledge but rather 
that which is deceived. Therefore we do not speak 
of inanimate things or children as ‘ignorant,’ and 
so ‘ignorance’ is not used for a mere privation of 
knowledge. 

xX. F urthermore, you must see whether the simi- Rules 
lar inflexions in the description apply to the similar 72”7,{0 
inflexions of the term; for example, whether, if tfezions. 
‘beneficial’ means ‘ productive of health,’ ‘ benefi- 
cially ’ means ‘in a manner productive of health’ and 
“having benefited’ means ‘ having produced health.’ 

You must also consider whether the definition (6) From 
given will fit the ‘idea’ also. In some cases this docs We eae, 
not occur, for example, when Plato i in his definitions oe Here 
of living creatures inserts the term ‘ mortal’ in his zrm 
definition; for the ‘idea,’ for example ‘ absolute 4" 
man,’ will not be mortal, so that the definition will 
not fit the ‘idea.’ Also, where the terms ‘ capable 
of affecting’ or ‘ of being affected by’ are added, 
there is necessarily an absolute discrepancy between 
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the definition and the ‘idea’; for ‘ideas,’ in the view 

of those who hold that they exist, are not liable to 

any affection or to motion. In dealing with such 

persons such arguments, amongst others, are useful. 
Furthermore, you must see whether he has given Rules for 

one common description of terms used equivocally. deo of 

For terms of which the description corresponding cannes 

with the name is cne and the same, are synonymous, ; 

and so, if the definition assigned fits the equivocal 

term equally well in all its senses, it cannot apply to 

any one of the meanings which fall under the name. 

This is the defect of Dionysius’ definition of ‘ life,’ 

which he describes as ‘innate and accompanying 

movement of an organism nourished by food’; for this 

applies not less to plants than to animals, whereas it is 

generally held that the term ‘ life ’ is not used of one 

kind of thing only, but that there is one life of animals 

and another of plants. It is possible, however, also 

deliberately to assign the definition in this way on 

the ground that life as a whole is a synonymous term 

and applied to one kind of thing only ; but there is 

no reason why a man, though he both sees the equi- 

vocation and wishes to assign the definition of one 

meaning only, should yet unconsciously assign a 

description which is not peculiar to one of two mean- 

ing but common to both. Nevertheless, whichever 

of these two courses he has adopted, he is equally in 

error. Since equivocal terms sometimes pass un- 

noticed, you should, when you are questioning, treat 

them as synonymous (for the definition of one mean- 

ing will not fit the other, so that the definition will 

be generally regarded as incorrect, for it ought to fit 

every instance of the synonymous term); on the 

other hand, you yourself, when answering, ought to 
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distinguish the various meanings. Since some 
answerers call a term ‘ equivocal’ which is really 
synonymous whenever the description assigned does 
not fit all its meanings, and call a term ‘synony- 
mous’ which is really equivocal if the description fits 
both meanings, you must obtain a previous agree- 
ment on such points or else prove in advance that the 
term is ‘equivocal’ or ‘synonymous,’ whichever 
it may be ; for people concur more readily when they 
do not foresee what will be the result. If, on the 
other hand, when there has been no agreement, a 
man declares that a synonymous term is equivocal 
because the description assigned does not fit a par- 
ticular meaning of it, you must see whether the 
description of this meaning fits the other meanings 
also ; for then it is obvious that it must be synony- 
mous with the other meanings. If this is not so, there 
will be more than one definition of the other meanings; 
for there are two descriptions applied to the term 
which fit them, namely, the one originally assigned 
and the one subsequently assigned. Again, if a man 
were to define a term used in several meanings, and 
then, when the description did not fit all the meanings, 
were not to say that it is equivocal but were to assert 
that the term does not fit all the meanings just 
because the description does not fit them either, you 
must say to such a person that, though sometimes one 
ought not to use the same language as the multitude, 
yet one ought to employ the traditional and received 
terminology and not disturb things of that kind. 

XI. Ifa definition has been given of some complex Rules for 
term, you must take away the description of one part Hoe 
of the complex and see whether the remainder of complex 

ye : ern . . term: 
the definition is a description of the remainder of it 5 (@) Does the 
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if not, it is obvious that neither does the whole defini- definition 
tion describe the whole complex. Suppose, foragecnDe 
example, someone has defined a ‘ finite straight line ’ complex ? 
as the ‘limit of a finite plane, such that its centre is 
direetly between its extremities’; if the description 

of a ‘ finite line ’ is the ‘ limit of a finite plane,’ the re- 
mainder, namely, ‘such that its centre is directly be- 

tween its extremities ’ ought to be the description of 
“straight.” But an infinite line has neither extremities 

nor a centre and is nevertheless straight, so that the 
remaining part of the definition does not deseribe 

the remainder of the term. 

Turthermore, when that which is being defined is (6) Does the 
compound, you must see whether the description eA Be 
assigned possesses the same number of members as many parts 
that which is being defined. The deseription is said Pei 
to eontain the same number of members when the a hal 
nouns and verbs in the description are equal in 
number to the component parts of the subject of the 
definition. Tor in such cases there must be a change 
of all or some of the terms themselves, since no more 
terms are used now than before, whereas he who is 
giving a definition must assign a description in place 
of all the terms, if possible, or, failing this, of most of 
them. For on that prineiple, in dealing with simple 
terms also, he who has simply changed the name 
would have given a definition, for example, if he 
substituted ‘ cloak’ for ‘ mantle.’ 

The error is still greater if what is substituted con- (c) Are the 
sists of terms which are even less intelligible, for terms wed 
example, ‘ gleaming mortal’ in place of ‘ white man’ ; obscure ? 
for it forms no definition and is less intelligible when 
stated in this way. 

You must also consider whether in the change of (@ Are 
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terms the significance is no longer the same, for new casa 
example, when ‘ speculative knowledge’ is called ae 
‘speculative conception.’ For ‘ conception’ is not not the nic 
the same as ‘ knowledge,’ and yet it ought to be the ficance ? 
same if the whole phrase too is to be the same ; for, 

while ‘ speculative ’ is common to both phrases, the 
remainder is different. 

Furthermore, you must see whether, in the sub- Ns eg 

stitution of one of the terms, the change is made not term involve 
of the differentia but of the genus, as in the example 3change of 
just given. For ‘ speculative’ is less familiar than 
‘knowledge’; for the latter is a genus, the former 
a differentia, and the genus is always the most in- 
telligible of all terms. ‘The substitution ought, there- 
fore, to have taken place not in the genus but in the 
differentia, since the latter is less intelligible. Or, 
possibly, this criticism is ridiculous ; for there is no 
reason why the differentia rather than the genus 
should be described by the most familiar term, and, 
if so, obviously the change ought to be made in the 
term expressing not the differentia but the genus. 
But if it is a question of substituting not term for 
term but phrase for term, obviously a definition 
should be given of the differentia rather than of the 
genus, since a definition is given to make something 
intelligible ; for the differentia is less intelligible 
than the genus. 

XII. If the definer has given the definition of the Further 
differentia, you must see whether the definition given oa 
is common to something else also. For example, aeneeas 
when an odd number is described as a ‘ number which on defini: 
has a middle,’ a further definition must be given to {en ofa | 


show in what sense it has a middle ; for the word is assigned, 
. : 3 itcommon 
‘number’ is common to both expressions, but the {% some- 
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new expression has been substituted for ‘ odd.’ Now thing else 
a line and a body also have a middle, though they also 
are not ‘ odd,’ so that this could not be a definition 

of ‘ odd.’ But if the expression ‘ having a middle’ 

is used in several senses, the sense in which ‘ having 

a middle’ is used must be defined. This will either 

result in the destructive criticism of the definition 

or prove that no definition has been given. 

Again, you must see whether the term of which () Is the 
he is giving the description has a real existence, [2 °i¢imed 
whereas what is given in the description has not. An existent, 
example of this is the definition of ‘ white ’ as ‘ colour Basel teen 
mixed with fire’; for it is impossible for that which oo aes 
is without body to be mixed with a body, so that 
‘eolour’ ‘mixed with fire’ could not exist, whereas 
“white ’ does exist. 

Furthermore, those who, in dealing with relative (¢) When a 
terms, fail to distinguish what it is to which the [ation & 
subject is related, but, in describing it, include it that to 
amongst a number of things, are either wholly or Sebic 
partly in error for example, if one described * medi- related too 
cine ’ as a ‘ science of reality.’ Vor, if medicine is not extent ? 
a science of anything real, he is wholly wrong, but, 
if it is a science of something which is real but not 
of something else which is real, he is partly wrong ; 
for it ought to be a science of all reality, if it is 
deseribed as being a science of reality essentially 
and not accidentally (as is true of all the other re- 
lative terms) ; for every ‘ object of science ’ is used 
in relation to science. So likewise with the other 
relative terms, since they are all convertible. Further- 
more, if he who gives an account of anything not as 
it really is but as “it is accidentally, is giving a correct 


account, every relative term w ould be employ ved in 
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relation not to one thing but to many things. For 
there is nothing to prevent the same thing being 
both real and white and good ; so that, if to give an 
account of a thing as it is accidentally is the correct 
method, one would be giving a correct account if one 
gave it in relation to any one of these. Furthermore, 
it is impossible for such a description to be peculiar 
to that of which the account has been given; for 
not only medicine but most of the sciences also are 
employed in relation to something real, so that each 
of them will be a science of reality. Obviously, there- 
fore, such a definition is not a definition of any sci- 
ence; for the definition ought to be peculiar to one 
thing, not common to many. 

Sometimes men define not the thing, but the thin 
in a good and perfect state. Examples of this are 
the definitions of an‘ orator ’ as ‘ he who can see what 
is a plausible argument on any occasion and omit 
nothing,’ and of a‘ thief’ as ‘he who takes something 
by stealth’; for obviously, if they each act thus, 
the former will be a good orator, the latter a good 
thief; for it is not he who actually takes something 
by stealth, but he who wishes to do so, that is really 
a thief. 

Again, you must see whether the definer has repre- 
sented what is worthy of choice for its own sake as 
being so because it produces or effects something 
or for some other reason, describing, for example, 
‘justice ’ as ‘ preservative of the laws’ or “ wisdom ’ 
as ‘ productive of happiness’ ; for what is preservative 
or productive is among the things which are worthy 
of choice for the sake of something else. Or, possibly, 
there is nothing to prevent what is worthy of choice 
for its own sake being also worthy of choice for some 
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other reason ; but he who has thus defined what is 
worthy of choice for its own sake has nevertheless 
made a mistake ; for what is best in any particular 
thing is what is most inherent in its essence, and what 
is worthy of choice for its own sake is better than 
what is worthy of choice for some other reason, and 
it is this, therefore, which the definition ought to 
have signified. 

XIHI. You must also examine whether the definer How to deal 
in giving a definition of anything has defined it as (1 defin'- 
either (1) ‘ A and B,’ or (2) ‘ made up of A and B,’ take the 
or (3) ‘A plus B.’ (1) If he defines it as ‘A and B,’ the ie: 
result will be that it applies to both pe neither, for) e 4 
example, if he has defined ‘ justice ’ a ‘ temperance “ 
and courage.’ Tor if there are two Nae each of 
whom has one of these qualities, the two together will 
be ‘just,’ but neither singly so, since both together 
they possess justice but each taken singly does not 
do so. If the above statement is not utterly ridicu- 
lous at first sight owing to the fact that this sort of 
thing occurs in other instances (e.g. there is nothing 
to prevent two persons together possessing a mina, 
though neither singly possesses it), yet at any rate 
it would be generally regarded as totally absurd that 
they should have contrary qualities ; and this will 
happen if one of them has temperance and cowardice, 
and the other justice and incontinence, for taken 
together they will have justice and injustice ; for, if 
justice is temperance and courage, injustice will be 
cowardice and incontinence. ‘lo speak generally, 
all the arguments that can be used to prove that the 
whole and its parts are not the same are useful for 
countering the statement made just now; for he 
who defines in this manner appears to state that the 
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parts are the same as the whole. But these argu- 
ments are specially appropriate when the process of 
compounding the parts is obvious, as in a house and 
all other such things; for here it is obvious that, 
though the parts exist, there is no reason why the 
whole should not be non-existent, and so the parts 
are not the same as the whole. 

(2) If, however, he has asserted that that which is 
being defined is not ‘ A and B’ but ‘ made up of A 
and B,’ you must first of all consider whether it is 
unnatural for a single product to come into being 
from the said component parts ; for some things are 
so constituted in relation to one another that nothing 
can come into being from them, for example, a line 
and a number. Moreover, you must see whether 
what has been defined naturally comes into being 
primarily in some single thing, whereas those things 
which, according to his account, produce it, do not 
come into being primarily in any single thing but 
each in a different thing. I’or then obviously it could 
not come into being from these things ; for the whole 
must necessarily exist in those things in which the 
parts exist, so that the whole does not exist primarily 
in one thing only but in many. If, however, both the 
parts and the whole exist primarily in some single 
thing, you must see whether they exist in the same 
thing and not the whole in one thing and the parts 
in another. Again, you must see whether the parts 
perish when the whole perishes ; for the converse 
ought to happen, namely, that the whole perishes 
when the parts do so, and it does not necessarily 
follow that the parts also have perished when the 
whole has perished. Or, again, you must see whether 
the whole is good or bad, and the parts neither, or, 
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conversely, whether the parts are good or bad and 
the whole neither ; for it is impossible that anything 
either good or bad should come into being from some- 
thing which is neither, or anything which is neither 
from things which are good or bad. Or, again, you 
must see whether the one thing has more good in it 
than the other has evil, and yet the product of the 
two has not more good in it than evil, as, for example, 
in the definition of ‘ shamelessness ’ as ‘ made up of 
courage and false opinion.’ For courage has more 
good in it than false opinion has evil, and so their 
product ought to maintain this excess and be either 
good absolutely or good rather than bad. Or, perhaps 
this does not necessarily follow, unless cach is in itself 
good or bad; for many of the things which produce 
effects are not good in themselves but only when 
mingled together, or, conversely, are good separately 
but either good or neither good nor bad when mingled 
together. ‘The state of affairs just described is best 
seen in things which produce health and disease ; 
for some drugs are so constituted as each separately 
to be good whereas they are bad if given in a mixture. 

Again, you must see whether the whole, when it 
is made up of a better and a worse, fails to be worse 
than the better and better than fic worse. Perhaps 
this too does not necessarily follow, unless the coin- 
ponent parts are themselves good ; but there is no- 
thing to prevent the whole being good, as in the cases 
just mentioned. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the whole is 
synonymous with one of the parts ; for it ought not 
to be so, any more than occurs in the case of syllables, 
for the syllable is not synonymous with any of the 
letters of which it is composed. 
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Furthermore, you must see whether he has omitted 
to state the method of their composition ; for merely 
to say that something is made up of this and that is 
not enough to make the matter clear. For the 
essence of each compound is not merely that it is 
made up of this and that, but that it is made up 
of this and that compounded in a particular way, as 
in the case of a house; for this and that material 
put together anyhow does not constitute a house. 

(3) If he has given a definition of something in the 
form of ‘ A plus B,’ the first thing that must be stated 
is that ‘ A plus B’ is equivalent to either ‘ A and B’ 
or ‘made up of A and B.’ For he who speaks of 
‘ honey plus water ’ means either “ honey and water ’ 
or else something ‘ made up of honey and water.’ If, 
therefore, he admits that ‘ A plus B’ is the same as 
either of the above, it will be relevant to use the same 
arguments as have been employed before against 
each of them. Furthermore, you must distinguish 
the various senses in which something is said to be 
* plus ’ something else, and see whether it is impossible 
for A to be in any sense ‘ plus B.’ For example, if 
it means that A is plus B in the sense either that they 
are contained in an identical receptacle (like justice 
and courage in the soul), or in the same place or time, 
whereas the sense assigned is in no way true of A and 
B, it is obvious that the definition given could not 
apply to anything, since in no possible way can A be 
‘plus B.’ HH, however, among the various senses 
which we have distinguished, it is true that A and B 
each exist at the same time, you must look whether 
it is possible that each is used in a different relation. 
Suppose, for example, that ‘daring plus right 
opinion’ has been given as the definition of ‘courage’ ; 
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it is possible for a man to show daring in committing 
robbery, and right opinion about matters of health, 
but he who possesses the former plus the latter at the 
same time is far from being courageous. Moreover, 
even if both are used in the same relation, for example, 
in matters of health (for there is no reason why aman 
should not show both daring and right opinion in 
matters of health), yet, for all that, the man who 
possesses the one plus the other is not ‘ brave.’ For 
each must be related neither to some different object 
nor to some chance object which is identical, but to 
the true function of courage, for example, facing the 
dangers of war or anything which is a still more 
characteristic function of courage. 

Some of the definitions given in this manner do not 

fall under the above division at all, for example, that 
of ‘ anger’ as ‘ pain plus an idea that one is slighted.’ 
For the purpose of the definition is to show that the 
pain is caused by an idea of this kind; but to say 
that it is ‘caused by’ a thing is not the same as 
saying that it is ‘ plus ’ that thing in any of the senses 
mentioned. 

XIV. Again, if he has described the whole as a Various 
composition of such and such things, for example, (a) When 
a ‘living creature’ as a ‘ composition of soul and poeae 
body,’ you must, first of all, see whether he has failed fined as a 
to state the kind of composition, as, for example, in par aa iN 
the definition of ‘ flesh ’ or ‘ bone ’ as a ‘ composition on a state- 
of fire, earth and air.’ For it is not enough to speak mipa ore 
of composition, but the kind of composition must be Sian 
further defined; for flesh is not formed of these 
components put together anyhow, but there is one 
form of composition for flesh and another for bone. 

Now it seems likely that neither of the said substances 
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is at all the same as a ‘ composition *; for every 
‘composition ’ has as its contrary a * decomposition,’ 
and neither flesh nor bone has a contrary. Further, 
if it is probable that every compound alike is a com- 
position or else that none is so, and every living 
creature, though it is a compound, is not a composi- 
tion, then neither could any other compound be a 
composition. 

Again, if it is natural for contraries to have an equal () Observe 
existence in a thing, and it has been defined by means Sek 
of one of them, clearly it has not really been defined ; ee ee 
for else the result will be that there is more than one ee = 
definition of the same thing. For in what respect epabe 
has he who has given a definition by means of one of both. 
contrary described it better than he who has defined 
by means of the other, since both are equally likely 
to occur init ? The definition of ‘soul’ as ‘ substance 
receptive of knowledge ’ is a case in point ; for it is 
equally also receptive > of i ignorance. 

Also, even though one cannot attack the definition (c) If you 
as a whole, because one is not familiar with it as a See the 
whole, yet one ought to attack a part of it, if one is pean 
familiar with that part and it has obviously been attack part 
incorrectly assigned ; for if part is subverted, the Cio 
whole definition is subverted also. When definitions 
are obscure, you should correct and remodel them 
so as to make some part clear and have something 
to attack, and then make your examination ; for the 
answerer must either accept the interpretation sug- 
gested by the questioner or himself make clear what 
is indicated by the description. Pur thermore, just as 
in public assemblies it is customar 'y to introduce a 
new law and, if the newly introduced law is better, 


to abrogate the old one, so one ought to deal with 
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definitions, too, and oneself bring forward another 
one; for, if it is obviously a better definition and 
gives a better indication of the object defined, clearly 
the definition already laid down will have been sub- 
verted, since there is never more than one definition 
of the same thing. 

In dealing with any definition, it is a most im- @) It is 
portant elementary principle to make a shrewd guess oho to 
in one’s own mind at the definition of the object be- Lani op 
fore one or else to take over some happily expressed one’s own. 
definition. For it necessarily follows that, with a 
model, as it were, before one, one can see anything 
that is lacking which the definition ought to contain 
and any needless addition, and thus be better pro- 
vided in the points for attack. 

Let so much, therefore, suffice for our treatment 
of definitions. 
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I. Wurruer things are ‘the same’ or ‘ different’ in Rues for. 


2 : ‘ Ere ra dealing with 
the strictest verbal sense of the term ‘same’—and we tings vehich 


said “ that sameness in its strictest sense is numerical a said to be 
. : . é eos 
oneness—should be examined from the point of view (a) Identity 


of their inflexions and co-ordinates and opposites. eee 
For if justice is the same as courage, then also the looking at 
just man is the same as the courageous, and ‘justly’ jon 
the same as ‘ courageously.’ So likewise with op- co-ordinates 
posites also; for, if two things are the same, their ae 
opposites, in accordance with any of the so-called op- nee aie 
positions, are also the same. For it makes no dif- their pro- 
ference whether one takes the opposite of the one or (uejonand 
of the other, since they are the same. Again, an 
examination should be made from the point of view 
of the agents of their production or destruction and 
their coming-into-being and destruction, and gener- 
ally, of anything which stands in a similar relation to 
each of them; for, when things are absolutely the 
same, their coming-into-being and destruction are 
also the same and so are the agents of their production 
and destruction. 

You must also examine, when one of two things (») When 
is said to be something in a superlative degree, Otte, 
whether the other of these same things also attains 's said to 


a . . have some 
a superlative degree in the same respect. For quality in a 


superlative 
* 103 a 23. 
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instance, Xenocrates * tries to show that the happy degree, or 
life and the good life are the same, since of all lives Te ye 
the good life and the happy life are most worthy of of the other. 
choice ; for only one thing can be characterized as 
‘the most worthy of choice ’ and ‘ the greatest.’ So 
likewise with all other such things also. But each 
of two things which is described as ‘ greatest’ or 
‘most worthy of choice’ must be numerically one, 
otherwise it will not have been shown that they are 
the same; for it does not necessarily follow that, 
if the Peloponnesians and the Lacedaemonians are 
the bravest of the Greeks, the Peloponnesians are the 
same as the Lacedaemonians, since neither ‘ Pelopon- 
nesian ’ nor ‘ Lacedaemonian ’ is a numerically single 
thing ; but it merely follows that the one group must 
be included in the other, just as the Lacedaemonians 
are included in the Peloponnesians. Otherwise, if 
one group is not included in the other, the result will 
be that each is better than the other. For it neces- 
sarily follows that the Peloponnesians are better than 
the Lacedaemonians, if the one group is not included 
in the other; for they are both better than any- 
one else. Similarly, too, the Lacedaemonians must 
be better than the Peloponnesians ; for they also are 
better than anyone else. Thus they are each better 
than the other. It is obvious, therefore, that what 
is described as ‘best’ and ‘ greatest’ must be 
numerically one if it is going to be shown to be ‘ the 
same’ as something else. Tor this reason, too, Xeno- 
crates does not prove his contention ; for neither 
the happy life nor the good life is numerically one, 
so that they are not necessarily the same because 
they are both most worthy of choice, but only that 
one must fall under the other. 
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Again, you must see whether, when the one of two () See 
things is the same as a third thing, the other is also (eerie 
the same as it ; for, if they are not the same as the ae ies 
same thing, obviously they are not the same as one asa third 
another either. thing. 

Furthermore, you must examine them from the (@) Observe 
point of view of their accidents or of the things of ee 
which they are accidents ; for any accident of the eee 
one must also be an accident of the other, and, if the =" 
one of them is an accident of something else, so must 
the other be also. For, if there is any discrepancy 
on these points, obviously they are not the same. 

You must also see whether they fail both to fall (@) See 
in the same class of predicates, but one signifies a Pannare in 
quality, the other a quantity or a relation; again, een 
whether the genus of each fails to be the same, the Pegi 
one being ‘ good’ and the other ‘ evil,’ or the one irra 
‘virtue ’ and the other ‘ knowledge’; or whether, differentiae. 
though the genus is the same, the differentiae predi- 
eated of either of them are not the same, that of one 
being ‘ speculative ’ and that of the other ‘ practical ’ 
knowledge. And so likewise with the other instances. 

Furthermore, from the point of view of the greater (/) Sce 
degree, you must see whether the one admits of the aut 
greater degree while the other does not, or whether nee 
both admit of it but not at the same time; for crease and 
example, he who is more in love has not a greater diminish. 
desire for intercourse, and so love and the desire for 
intercourse are not the same thing. 

Furthermore, you must note the result of an addi- (9) Observe 
tion and see whether each added to the same thing i ae 
fails to produce the same whole; or whether the Soma rach 
subtraction of the same thing from each leaves the 


remainder different. Suppose, for example, someone 
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has stated that a ‘ double of a half’ and a ‘ multiple 
of a half’ are the same thing ; then, if ‘ of a half’ 
has been subtracted from each, the remainders ought 
to signify the same thing, which they do not; for 
‘double * and ‘ multiple’ do not signify the same 
thing. 
You must also look not only whether some im- (A) Observe 
possibility immediately follows from the statement Whether, as 


that two things are the same, but also whether it ia seppelle 
can result from a supposition, as, for example, when yous one ve 
it is asserted that ‘ empty ’ and ‘ full of air’ are the things is | 
same thing. For it is obvious that, if the air has been but not the 
expelled, the space will not be less but more empty, °™ 
though it will be no longer full of air. So by a sup- 

position, whether false or true (for it makes no differ- 

ence), one of the two terms is subverted, while the 

other is not ; and so they cannot be the same. 

To speak generally, you should look at every () Observe 
possible predicate of each of the two terms and at the Reunites 
things of which they are predicated and see whether erent . 
there is any discrepancy anywhere ; for anything of both. 
which is predicated of the one ought also to be predi- 
cated of the other, and of anything of which the one 
is a predicate the other also ought to be a predicate. 

Furthermore, since ‘ sameness’ is used in several (j) Observe 
senses, you should look whether things are the same eve 
in some different way also ; for things which are the the same 
same specifically or generically are not necessarily Rae 
the same or cannot possibly be the same numerically, cally, but 
and we examine whether they are or are not the merically. 
same in this sense. 

Furthermore, you must see whether the one can 
exist without the other; for then they cannot be 


the same. 
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ev TO Opw Karnyopovpeva Kal €v TH Tt eott Tob 
a ~ 3 
mpaypatos pova KaTyyopetobar, Karnyopetrat 6 
= € , ‘ e 
év T@ Ti €ott Ta yevn Kal at Siadopai, pavepov ws 
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Il. These, then, are the various commonplaces The rules 
relating to ‘sameness.’ It is obvious from what has feenephe 
been said that all the destructive commonplaces 2 useful 
dealing with sameness are also useful for dealing coat ont 


with definition, as has already been remarked ¢ ; for, eab ola 
if the term and the description do not signify the finition. 
same thing, it is obvious that the description assigned 

cannot be a definition. On the other hand, none of 

the constructive commonplaces are useful for defini- 

tion ; for it is not enough to show that the content 

of the description and the term are the same in order 

to establish that the description is a definition, but 

the definition must possess also all the other char- 
acteristics which have been laid down.? 

ITI. In this way and by these methods we must Rules for 
always try to destroy a definition ; but, if we wish QUviahing, 
to construct one, in the first place, we must realize oO Method 
that few if any of those who hold discussions reason ing: Nae 
out a definition, but all take as their starting-point ¢fmition. 
some such assumption as those take who deal with 
geometry and numbers and all other such studies. 
Secondly, we must realize that it belongs to another 
inquiry © to lay down accurately both what a defini- 
tion is and how we must frame it, and that for the 
moment we need only go as far as is requisite for our 
present task and, therefore, we only need state that 
it is possible that there should be reasoning about a 
definition and the essence of a thing. Tor if a defini- 
tion is a deseription which indicates the essence of 
a thing, and the predicates in the definition ought 
also to be the only ones to be predicated of the thing 
in the category of essence (and the genera and 
differentiae are predicated in the category of essence), 
it is obvious that, if one were to assume that A and 
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el tis AdBou tabra pova’ ev TH ti eat. Tob mpdy- 
patos Karnyopetoba,” 6 Tatra éxwv Adyos Gpos 
e€ avayKns av ein: od yap éevdeyerar erepov elvar 
Gpov, ered? oddev Erepov ev TH ti €or TOO mpay- 
patos KaTnyopetrar. 

“Ort pev odv éyywpet avAdoyopov Spov yevéobar, 
davepov: ex tivwy b€ Sef karackevalev, dudprora 
pev év étépots axpiBeorepov, mpos dé THY mpoKei- 
pévnv weOodov ot adtol rém0L xpHoysor. oKemTTéov 
yap én tav evavtiwy Kal Tov GAAwY TOV avriKe- 
pevwv, Kal ddAouvs tods Adyovs Kal KaTa pLépos 
émtokoTotvTa: el yap oO avTiKelevos TOO avTiKEL- 
pévov, Kal Tov eipnuevov Tob mpokepévov avayKyn 
evar. émet d€ Tdv evavtiwy mielovs cupmAoKai, 
Annréov TOV evavtiwv, dmolov av pdAdvota dary 
6 évavtios optopds. dAovs pev ody Tovs Adyous 
Kabdmep elipntat oxemtéov, KaTa pépos 8° de. 
mp@tov pev ovv ott TO arrodobev yévos dpbdds 
dmodéd0Ta. «f yap TO evavriov ev TH evavTin, 
70 8€ mpoxeipevov ph eotw ev 7H atta, dHrov 
Ott ev TH evavTiw av etn, erred avayKn Ta evaytia 
év 7T@ adT@ 7H ev Tots évartiows yeveow elvar. ‘kal 
tas diahopas 5é€ Tas evavtias TOV evavtiwv afvod- 
pev KaTnyopeic0a, Kabdrep AevKot Kal pédavos: 
TO pev yap StaxpitiKdv TO dé ovyKpiTiKoV dyews. 
wor el tod éevaytiov at evavriat KatynyopodvTat, 
Tod mpokeyevov ai dmodobeicar KaTyyopoivT’ dv. 


1 Reading pova with Wallies for pdvov. 
2 Deleting 67. before 6 radra. 
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B were the only attributes predicated of the thing 
in the category of essence, then the description con- 
taining A and B would necessarily be a definition ; 
for nothing else can possibly be a definition, since 
nothing else is a predicate of the thing in the category 
of essence. 

It is clear, then, that it is possible to reason about (8) Method 
a definition. Of what materials definitions should filciting 
be constructed has been determined more precisely differentia 

from a con- 

elsewhere,* but the same commonplaces are useful trary and so 
for the inquiry now before us. You must look at the fopsttic 
contraries and the other opposites, examining the tion from 
descriptions both as wholes and in detail ; for if the {he dtu. 
opposite description is a definition of the opposite contrary. 
term, the description given must necessarily be a 
definition of the term under consideration. Since, 
however, there are several possible conjunctions of 
the contraries, you must choose from among the 
contraries the one whose contrary definition is most 
plain. ‘The descriptions, then, as a whole must be 
examined in the manner described, and in detail in 
the following manner. First of all, you must see that 
the genus assigned has been assigned correctly. For, 
if the contrary is placed in the contrary genus, and 
the term under consideration is not in the same genus, 
it is obvious that it would be in the contrary genus, 
since contraries must necessarily be in the same 
genus or in contrary genera. Also, we hold that the 
contrary differentiae should be predicated of con- 
traries, as, for example, of black and white ; for the 
one tends to penetrate, the one to compress, the 
vision. So, if contrary differentiae are predicated 
of the contrary term, the differentiae assigned would 
be predicated of the term under consideration. Since, 
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oe > > \ \ \ la \ ¢ \ > ~ 
wor émel kat To yévos Kat ai Siadopal dpds 
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amodddovtat, SAAov Ste propos av etn 6 aTo- 
/ a ~ ~ / 
dobcis. 7 odK avayKatov T&v evavtiwy Tas évav- 
tlas duadhopas KaTnyopeicbar, av put) ev TH adT@ 
oe 2 Fy a 
yéve Ta evavriay dv bé Ta yévy evaytia, oddev 
Kwdver THY adriy Stadopav Kar’ éudoty AkdyeoOar, 
olov kata Sixacoodvys Kat ddiKias: TO fev yap 
> \ ‘ \ ty ~ ov \ ~ \ 
apeTy 76 O€ Kakia wuyfs, wore 76 puyis dvadopa 
ev apdoty Aéyerat, eed) Kal ow@pards éoTe dpe~ 
\ \ f 3 > a fon , 2 > / a 
Th Kal Kakia. GAN ov totTd y’ aAnOés, dre 
~ 5) t an > / nv i. i i ‘ a 
Tov éevavtiwy Y eévavriac 7 at adrat Svadopai 
eiow. et ov Tob evavTiov 1) evavTia KaTHyopetraL, 
ta A la ion a ‘3 ) tA , nv 
rovtov Sé pj, OfAov dre H cipnuéry tovTouv av 
cal ~ e 4 
KaTnyopotro. KabddAov 8° eimeiv, émet 6 dpiopds 
éoTw é€x yévous Kai diadopaév, dv 6 Tob évayriov 
Cpiopos davepos 4, Kal 6 Tob mpoKeyévov dpropos 
davepos €oTar. mel yap Td évavtiov ev TH adr@ 
/ na > ~ > , ec , 4 \ € \ 
yever } ev TH Evavtio, dpoiws b€ Kal al diadopat 
} evavria. TOV evavTiwv 7 at adtal KaTnyopobvTat, 
dfAov dtu Tob mpoKeysevov row TO adbTdo yévos av 
a m~ ? 
Katyyopotto émep Kal Tob evavTiov, at dé Siadopai 
> , a o nn ‘a ¢ 5) 7 e ? tf: 
évaytiat, 7) daca H Twés, at dé AowTat ai adrai: 
an > £ € X \ ¥ 2 \ \ + rs 
H dvanadw at pev diadopat ai adrat ta dé yévy 
3 cf n * > / \ he ce a z 
évavtia: } dudw evavria, Kat Ta yery Kal af d.a- 
opal. apddtepa yap tadra elvar odk évddyerat- 
~ ot 
et d¢ pH, 6 adbros dpropos THY evavTiwy EoTaL. 
"Ere ék Ta@v mTdcew Kal TOY ovOTOLxwWY 
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therefore, both the genus and the differentiae have 
been correctly assigned, it is obvious that the descrip- 
tion assigned would be a definition. But, possibly, 
it does not necessarily follow that the contrary differ- 
entiae are predicated of contraries, unless the con- 
traries are in the same genus; but where the genera 
are contrary, there is no reason why the same ere ‘r 
entia should not be predicated of both, for example, 
of justice and injustice, for the one is a virtue and 
the other a vice, of the soul; and so ‘ of the soul ’ 
is employed as a differentia in both cases, since there 
is a virtue and a vice of the body also. ‘This, however, 
at any rate is true, that the differentiae of contraries 
are either contrary or the same. If, therefore, the 
contrary differentia is predicated of the contrary term 
and not of the term in question, it is obvious that the 
stated differentia would be predicated of the latter. 
To put the matter generally, since the definition is 
composed of genus and differentia, if the definition 
of the contrary is clear, the definition also of the term 
under consideration will be clear also. For, since the 
contrary is either in the same or in the contrary genus, 
and likewise too the differentiae predicated of con- 
traries are either contrary or the same, obviously 
either (a) the same genus would be predicated of the 
term under consideration as of its eontrary, W hereas 
the differentiae are cither all contrary or else some of 
them contrary and the rest the same, or, (b) conversely 
the differentiae are the same and the genera con- 
trary, or (c) both the genera and the differentiae are 
contrary. Tor it is not possible that both should be 
the same; otherwise contraries will have the same 
definition. 
Furthermore, you must judge from inflexions and (@ Employ- 
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i’ , \ +) 8 “A ” oe ay CES < ~ 
dpotws dé Kal emi THY dAAwy. wal? evds drroLovoiv 


5 AndOdvros Kal Ta AowTa wavTA Suodoyetirat. 


\ > ~ ¢ i > 2 + ‘ ” 
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\ A 
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> A A ? cs wv A a, > cA 
evextixoy TountiKkov evebias ora Kal TO WHEeAYLOV 
> ~ a ~ 
mountikov ayalob. cspoiws yap ExagTov TV 
? ta ‘ A > a 4 ” ¢ > 9 
eipnpévwy mpos TO olkeiov TéAos Exel, WaT Et 
~ La ~ 
évos abt@v 6 dpiapos eos TO TountiKoy elvat Tod 
me \ ~ ~ < , 5 a vn ” 
téAovs, Kai tav AoiM@v ExdoTou ovTos av etn 
opiopics. 
wT 2. ~ ~ A ~ £ f < ~ 
Ere éx 700 paAdov Kal tod cpoiws, doayds 
> , #. , * , rs 
évdéyerat KatacKevdcat vo mpds dvo auyKpivovTa, 
ofov ef paAdov de Tobde 7 de Tobse dpropds, 
¢ A ¢ , ‘oe ~ ‘ \ See J 
6 S€ Arrov dpiopds, Kal 6 pGAAov. Kat €t dpoiws 
a ~ \ Lid ~ ? no ee ~ ¢ , 
Ode TotdE Kal Ode TODSE, Ef O ETEPOS TOU ETEpoU, 
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co-ordinates ; for here genus must follow genus and ment of in- 

definition follow definition. For example, if ‘ forget- fen end 

fulness ’ is ‘ a loss of knowledge,’ ‘ to forget ’ is ‘ to for the con- 
A ' = struction of 

lose knowledge,’ and ‘ to have forgotten ’ is ‘ to have a definition. 

lost knowledge.’ If, therefore, any one of these things 

is admitted, the rest also must necessarily also be 

admitted. Similarly, too, if ‘ destruction ’ is ‘ a dis- 

solution of essence,’ then ‘ to be destroyed ’ is ‘ to 

have one’s essence dissolved,’ and ‘ destructively ’ 

means ‘in such a way as to dissolve the essence’; 

and if ‘ destructive ’ means ‘ tending to destroy the 

essence,’ ‘ destruction ’ is ‘ the dissolution of the es- 

sence.’ So likewise with the other inflexions ; if any 

one of them is assumed, all the others also are ad- 

mitted. 

_ You must also judge from things which are related (@) Argu 

in the same way to one another. For if ‘ healthy ’ things 

means ‘ productive of health,’ ‘ invigorating ’ also jMeh stand 

will mean ‘ productive of vigour’ and ‘ benefi- relation. 

cial’ will mean ‘ productive of good.’ For each of 

the above is similarly related to its own particular 

end, so that, if the definition of one of them is that 

it is ‘ productive of’ its end, this would also be the 

definition of each of the others. 

Furthermore, you must judge from the greater (orl canes 
and the similar degrees, in all the various ways in definition 
which it is possible to be constructive by comparing Py the 
two things with two other things. Tor example, of other 
if one thing is to a greater degree the definition of “°tmitons- 
another than something else is of something else, 
and the latter is a definition, then so also is the 
former. Also, if one thing is a definition of another 
and something else a definition of something else 


in a similar degree, if the latter is a definition of 
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1 +6 in Bekker’s text is a misprint for 74. 
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the latter, then the former is also a definition of the 
former. The examination on the basis of the greater 
degree is of no use when one definition is compared 
with two things or two definitions with one thing ; 
for there cannot possibly be one definition of two 
things or two definitions of the same thing. 

IV. The most convenient of the commonplaces are [Note on 
those just mentioned and those based on co-ordinates (jh! 8? 


the most 
and inflexions. It is, therefore, particularly necessary useful 
to grasp these and have them ready for use ; for they places}. 
are most often useful. Of the rest you must employ 

those which are most widely applicable (for they are 

the most efficacious of the remainder), for example, 

the consideration of individual cases and the examina- 

tion of the species to see whether the description 

fits ; for the species is synonymous with its members. 

Such a procedure is useful against those who assume 

the existence of ‘ideas,’ as has been said before.¢ 
Further, you must see whether a term has been used 
metaphorically or has been predicated of itself as 
though it were something different. Also any other 
conimonplace ought to be used if it is widely appli- 

cable and efficacious. 

V. That it is more difficult to construct than to [Notes on 
destroy a definition is obvious for reasons which are Geta 
to be next set forth. For oneself to discern, and to eae 
secure from those who are being questioned, the sort finitions and 
of premisses which one requires is far from easy, for ‘helt com 


ponent 
example, that the constituent parts of the description batts. fe 
given are, firstly, genus and, secondly, differentia, eae ie 
and that the genus and differentiae are predicated Mon ao. 
in the category of essence. But without these stroyed than 
premisses it is impossible to reason out a definition ; constructed. 


for, if other things also are predicated of the thing 
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1 Reading & with C. 
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in the category of essence, it is obscure whether the 
description given or some other description is the 
definition of the thing ; for a definition is a descrip- 
tion which signifies the essence of a thing. This is 
also clear from the following considerations. It is 
easier to come to one conclusion than to many 5 when, 
therefore, one is destroying a definition, it is enough 
to argue against a single point (for, if we have de- 
stroyed any one point whatsoever, we shall have 
destroyed the definition), but for constructive pur- 
poses it is necessary to establish that everything in 
the definition is applicable. Further, for constructive 
purposes, reasoning of universal application must be 
adduced ; for the definition must be predicated of 
everything of which the term is predicated, and, 
besides this, it must be convertible, if the definition 
assigned is to be peculiar to the subject. On the 
other hand, for destructive purposes, it is no longer 
necessary to prove universality ; for it is enough to 
show that the description is untrue of some one thing 
which falls under the term. Also, if it were necessary 
to destroy the definition universally, even so there is 
no need for the proposition to be convertible in order 
to destroy it ; for it is enough, for its destruction uni- 
versally, to show that the description is not predicated 
of any one of things of which the term is predicated ; 
and the converse of this is not necessary in order to 
show that the term is predicated of those things of 
which the description is not predicated. Furthermore, 
if it belongs to everything which falls under the term, 
but not to it alone, the definition is destroyed. 
A similar thing happens also in respect of the pro- (6) The 

perty and the genus ; for in both cases to destroy is Of pr ie bmue 


ae of property 
easier than to confirm. The case of the property is 2nd genus. 
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clear from what has been said; for the property 
is usually assigned in a complex expression, so that it 
is possible to destroy it by demolishing one element 
in it, whereas in confirming it is necessary to establish 
all the elements by reasoning. Also, almost all the 
other things whieh ean be Said of the definition can 
be fittingly said of the property also ; for he who is 
confirming a property must show that it belongs to 
everything which falls under the term, whereas it is 
enough for destructive purposes to show that it fails 
to belong to one of them. Also, even it if belongs to 
every one of them but not exclusively, in these 
cireumstanees too the property is demolished, as was 
observed? about definition. As regards the genus, it is 
clear that there is only one course for you to follow 
when eonfirming it, namely, to show that it belongs 
in every ease, whereas for demolishing it there are 
two possible courses; for the origina] assumption is 
destroyed both if it has been shown never to belong 
and also if it has been shown not to belong ina parti- 
cular case. Further, in confirming a genus, it is not 
enough to show that it belongs, but 3 you must also show 
that it belongs as a genus, whereas, in demolishing 
it, it suffices to show that it fails to belong either 
in a particular ease or in every case. Indeed it looks 
as if just as in everything else to destroy is easier 
than to create, so also here to demolish is easier than 
to confirm. 

In the case of the accident it is easier to demolish (©) Accident 
than confirm the universal; for, to confirm it, you Gyliy de- 
must show that it belongs in every case, but to stroved if it 
demolish it, it is enough to show that it does not more easily” 
belong in a particular instance. ‘The particular, on confirmed 
the contrary, is easier to confirm than to demolish ; particular. 
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@ i.e, genus, property and accident. 
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for, to confirm it, it is enough to show that it belongs 
in one instance, but, to demolish it, you must show 
that it never belongs. 

It is clear also that a definition is the easiest of all @ Defini- 
things to destroy ; for, since it contains many asser- fines eal 
tions, the opportunities which it offers are very pee 

+ > “ to destroy, 
numerous, and the more abundant the material, the the most 
more quickly can reasoning set to work ; for it is (iMeult to 
more likely that error should occur when the material 
is copious than when it is scanty. Moreover, it is 
possible also to attack a definition by means of the 
other attributes*; for if the description is not 
peculiar, or if that which is assigned is not genus, or 
if something in the description does not belong, the 
definition is demolished. On the other hand, against 
the others it is impossible to argue with all the 
material derived from definitions nor can the rest 
of the others be used; for only those which relate 
to accident are common to all the said attributes. For 
each of the said attributes must belong to the subject, 
but, if the genus does not belong as a property, the 
genus is not yet destroyed. Similarly, too, the pro- 
perty does not necessarily belong as a genus, nor the 
accident as a genus or a property, but they may 
merely belong. It is, therefore, impossible to use one 
set against the other except where definition is con- 
cerned. It is obvious, then, that a definition is the 
easiest of all things to destroy but the most diffieult 
to confirm ; for one has to establish all the other 
points by reasoning (namely, that the attributes as- 
serted belong, and that what has been assigned is a 
true genus, and that the description is peculiar), and, 
besides this, that the description shows the essence 
of the thing ; and this must be done properly. 
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Of the rest, the property most merely resembles Mic sect 
the definition: for it is easier to destroy. because e. pena 
it is usually composed of a number of terms. and most ¢**°F- 
difficult to confirm, because a number of points must 
be brought together, and, besides this, because it be- 
longs to the subject alone and is predicated con- 
vertibly with it. 

The accident is the easiest thing of all to confirm 3 Accident 
for in the other cases it must be shown not only that SS oo 
the attribute belongs but also that it belongs in a destroy and 
particular way, whereas in the case of the accident ooke | 
it is enough to show only that it belongs. On the 
other hand, the accident is most dificult to destroy, 
because it offers the fewest opportunities ; for in 
stating an accident one does not add any indication 
of the manner in which it belongs. so that in the other 
cases it is possible to destroy the statement in two 
ways, by showing either that it does not belong or 
that it does not belong in a particular way, but in 
the case of the accident it is impossible to destroy it 
except by showing that it does not belong. 

The commonplaces which will provide us with 
abundant means of attacking each kind of preblem 
have now been more or less adequately enumerated. 
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I. Nexr we must speak about arrangement and the Tux 
way to ask questions. He who is about to ask ques- oe 
tions must, first of all, choose the ground from which L&£eTI0s 
he must make his attack ; secondly, he must formu- Tite 
late his questions and arrange them separately in his [Bttodue- 
own mind ; thirdly and lastly, he must go on to ad-~ 
dress them to another person. As far as the choice of [Compari- 
ground goes, the philosopher and the dialectician are the eh 
making a similar inquiry, but the subsequent arrange- Sopher and 
ment of material and the framing of questions are the lectician.] 
peculiar province of the dialectician ; for such a pro- 
ceeding always involves a relation with another party. 

On the other hand, the philosopher and individual 

seeker does not care if, though the premisses by means 

of which his reasoning proceeds are true and familiar, 

the answerer refuses to admit them because they are 

too close to the point of departure and he foresees 

what will result from his admission; indeed the 
philosopher may perhaps even be eager that his 

axioms should be as familiar and as near to his start- 
ing-point as possible ; for it is of this material that 
scientific reasonings are constructed. 

The sources from which the commonplaces should How to 
be derived have already been stated.* We must now Qvastions. 
deal with arrangement and the framing of questions, (chapters 
after having first distinguished the premisses which ~"" 
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have to be obtained, other than those which are 
necessary. What are called necessary premises are 
those by means of which reasoning procceds. Those 
which are obtained other than these fall into four 
classes ; they are used either (1) for the sake of in 
duction, so that the universal may be granted, or 
(2) to add weight to the argument, or (3) to conceal 
the conclusion, or (4) to give greater clearness to the 
argument. Besides these no other premiss needs to 
be provided, but by means of them we must try to 
amplify and frame our questions. Those which are 
used for concealment are for contentious purposes ; 
but, sinee this kind of proceeding is always directed 
against another party, these also must be employed. 

The necessary premisses, then, by means of which 
reasoning proceeds, ought not to be advanced im- 
mediately in their original form, but you must keep 
as far away from them as you can; for example, if 
you wish to establish that the knowledge of contraries 
is the same, you should make the claim not for con- 
traries but for opposites ; for, if this is granted, you 
will then argue that the knowledge of contraries is 
also the same, since contraries are opposites. If, on 
the other hand, the answerer refuses to admit this, 
you should then establish it by induction, making a 
proposition dealing with particular contrarics. lor 
you must secure the necessary premisses either by 
reasoning or by induction, or else partly by induction 
and partly by reasoning, though you ean advance in 
their original form any premisses which are clear 
beyond all doubt; for the conclusion which will 
follow is always less obvious when it is still far off and 
being reached by induction, and at the same time, 


2 Reading dzwratw for dvwrarw. 
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if you cannot establish the requisite premisses in 
the above manner, it is still feasible to advance them 
in their original form. The premisses, other than 
these, already mentioned, must be established for 
the sake of the latter, and must each be used as fol- 
lows, namely, by induction from the particulars to the 
universal and from the known to the unknown; and 
the objects of sense-perception are better known ab- 
solutely or at any rate to most people. For the con- 
cealment of your conclusion, you should establish by 
previous reasonings the premisses through which the 
reasoning of your original proposition is to proceed, 
and they should be as numerous as possible. This 
would best be achieved if one were to establish by 
reasoning not only the necessary premisses but also 
some of those which are requisite for obtaining them. 
Further, you should not state the conclusions, but 
establish them by reasoning all at the same time at 
a later stage ; for them you would keep the answerer 
as far as possible from the original proposition. To 
put the matter generally, he who wishes to conceal 
his purpose while eliciting answers should frame his 
questions in such a way that, when the whole argu- 
ment has been the subject of questions and he has 
stated the conclusion, it should still be asked “‘ Why 
is it so?”’ This will be best achieved by following 
the above method ; for, if only the final conclusion 
is stated, it is not clear how it comes about, because 
the answerer cannot foresee the basis on which it 
rests, because the preliminary reasonings have not 
formed an organic whole, and the reasoning-out of 
the conclusion would least form an organic whole, if 
we set forth not the admitted premisses but only 
those by which the reasoning proceeds. 
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It is also a useful practice not to establish the o. vary the 
admitted propositions on which the reasonings are Per cl 
based in their natural order but to alternate one establish 
which leads to one conclusion with another which poe hg 
leads to another conclusion ; for, if those which are 
closely related are set side by side with one another, 
the conclusion which will result from them is more 
clearly foreseen. 

You should also, whenever possible, establish the ec. Establish 
universal premiss in the form of a definition relating 32uxeNs! 
not to the actual terms in question but to co-ordinates 4 definition 
of them ; for people let themselves be deceived when renting ‘0 
a definition is established dealing with a co-ordinate, Vineet 
imagining that they are not making the admission term. 
universally. This would happen, for example, if it 
were necessary to establish that the angry man is 
desirous of revenge for a fancied slight, and it were 
to be established that anger is a desire for revenge 
for a fancied slight ; for, obviously, if this were estab- 
lished, we should have the universal admission which 
we require. On the other hand, it often happens, 
when people make propositions dealing with the 
actual term, that the answerer refuses his assent, 
because he objects more readily when the actual 
term is used, saying, for example, that the angry man 
is not desirous of revenge, for though we become 
angry with our parents, yet we are not desirous of 
revenge. Possibly, the objection is not a true one ; 
for with some people merely to cause pain and induce 
repentance is sufficient revenge. However, it tends 
to create an impression that the denial of the pro- 
position is not unreasonable. But as regards the 
definition of anger it is not so easy to find an objection 
as in some other cases. 
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Furthermore, you should state your proposition d. Conceai 
as if you were doing so not for its own sake but M¢obiect 
with some other object ; for people are on the watch desired | 
against what is useful for the thesis. In a word, the °""°™ 
questioner should leave it obscure whether he wishes 
to establish what he is really proposing or its opposite ; 
for if what is useful to the argument is obscure, 
people are more likely to state what they really think. 

Further, you should carry on your questioning by e. secure 
means of similarity ; for this is a plausible method, eee 
and the universal is less obvious. For example, you means of 
should argue that, as knowledge and ignorance of ieee 
eontraries is the same thing, so is the perception of 
eontraries the same thing, or, conversely, since the 
perception of them is the same, so also is the know- 
ledge. This method resembles induction but is not 
the same thing; for, in induction, the universal is 
established from the particulars, whereas, in dealing 
with similars, what is established is not the universal 
under which all the similars fall. 

You should, also, yourself sometimes bring an /. Various 
objection against yourself; for answerers are un- other de 
suspicious when dealing with those who appear to self-objec- 
them to be arguing fairly. It is useful also to add: ys lr 
“Such and such a view is that generally held and ireryant 
expressed ” ; for people shrink from trying to upset tion. 
eustomary opinions unless they have some objection 
to bring, and they are wary of trying to upset them 
at the same time as they are themselves also making 
use of such things. Further, you should not be too 
zealous, even though it is entirely to your advantage 
to be so; for people offer more opposition to the 
zealous. Further, you should put forward your pro- 


position as if it were an illustration ; for people 
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more readily admit what is proposed for some other 
purpose and is not useful for its own sake. Further, 
you should not put forward the actual proposition 
which has to be established, but something from 
which it necessarily follows; for people are more 
likely to concede the latter because what will follow 
from it is less obvious, and when it has been estab- 
lished, the other has also been established. Also 
you should keep for the last question the point 
which you most wish to establish; for people are 
most apt to deny the first questions asked because 
most questioners put first the points on which they 
set most store. But in dealing with some people you 
should put forward such propositions first ; for bad- 
tempered people most readily concede the first 
points, if what is going to result is not absolutely 
obvious, and indulge their bad temper at the end. 
Something of the same kind occurs with those who 
think that they are clever at answering ; for, after 
admitting most of the points, they finally indulge in 
quibbling, saying that the conclusion does not result 
from what has been admitted, yet they make admis- 
sions readily, trusting to their habitual practice and 
conceiving that they will suffer no defeat. Turther, 
it is a good thing to prolong the argument and to 
introduce into it points which are of no practical good, 
just as those do who construct false geometrical 
figures ; for, when the material is abundant, it is less 
obvious where the fallacy lies. It is for this reason 
also that those who are asking questions escape detec- 
tion by introducing in a hole-and-corner fashion things 
which, if proposed separately, would not be admitted. 

For concealing your purpose, then, the above 
mentioned methods should be used ; for ornament, 
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you should employ induction and the distinction of 
things of a closely similar kind. What induction is, is 
obvious ; distinction is attained by statements such as 
that one science is better than another, either because 
it is more exact or because it is concerned with better 
objects, and that some sciences are theoretical, others 
practical and others creative. Every distinction of 
this kind helps to adorn your argument, though its 
introduction is not necessary to the conclusion. 

For clearness, examples and illustrations should (4) For 
be adduced, the examples being to the point and ““”"** 
drawn from things which are familiar to us, of the 
kind which Homer uses and not of the kind that 
Choerilus * employs ; for thus the proposition would 
be rendered clearer. 

II. In dialectical argument, the syllogism should (8) Indue- 
be used against dialecticians rather than against the ""*- 
multitude ; on the contrary, induction should rather 
be used against the multitide ; this matter has been 
dealt with before.2 When you are using induction, 
it is possible sometimes to put the question in a 
general form, but sometimes it is not easy to do so, 
because there is no common term laid down which 
applies to all the similarities ; but, when it is neces- 
sary to establish the universal, people use the expres- 
sion “So in all cases of this kind.”’ But it is one of the 
most difficult of tasks to define which of the terms 
proposed are ‘ of this kind’ and which are not. Be- 
cause of this, people often mislead one another in 
their discussions, some alleging that things are 
similar which are not similar, others arguing that 
similar things are not similar. Therefore, you must 
try to invent a term which will apply to all things of 
a certain kind, in order that it may be impossible 
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either for the answerer to argue that what is being 
proposed is not used similarly, or for the questioner 
falsely to represent it as used similarly when it is 
not so, since many things seem to be used similarly 
when they are not really so. 

When one makes an induction on the basis of a (©) Odjec- 
number of particulars and the answerer refuses to “"* 
admit the universal, one is justified in demanding his 
objection. If, on the other hand, one has not oneself 
stated the cases in which something is so, one is not 
justified in demanding from him the cases in which it is 
not so; one ought to make the induction first and then 
demand the objection. Also, one ought to demand 
that objections should not be brought against the 
actual thing proposed unless it is the only one thing of 
its kind, as, for example, two is the only even number 
which is a prime number; for the objector ought 
either to make his objection with regard to another 
instance or else assert that the instance in question 
is the only one of its kind. When people object to 
a universal proposition, bringing their objection not 
against the thing itself but against something homony- 
mous with it—saying, for example, that a man could 
not have a colour or a foot or a hand which was not 
his own (for a painter could have a colour and a cook 
could have a foot which was not his own)—you should 
make a distinction in such cases and then ask your 
question ; for, if the homonym is not exposed, the 
objection to the proposition will appear valid. If, 
however, he stops your questioning by objecting not 
to a homonym but to the thing itself, you should omit 
the point to which the objection is made and bring 
forward the remainder, putting it in the form of a 
universal, until you have got what you require. For 
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example, in the case of forgetfulness and having 
forgotten, people do not concede that the man who 
has lost the knowledge of something has forgotten it, 
because, if the thing changes, he has lost knowledge 
of it but has not forgotten it. You must, therefore, 
omit the point to which the objection is made and 
assert the remainder, saying, for example, that if 
he has lost the knowledge of the thing while it still 
remains, he has then forgotten it. You must deal 
similarly with those who object to the statement 
that a greater evil is the opposite of the greater 
good ; for they advance the argument that health, 
which is a lesser good than sound bodily condition, 
has a greater evil as its opposite, since disease is a 
greater evil than unsound bodily condition. You 
must, therefore, omit in this instance also the point 
to which the objection is made ; for, if this is omitted, 
your opponent would more readily make an admis- 
sion such as that “ the greater evil is the opposite of 
the greater good, unless one good entails the other 
also,”’ as sound bodily condition entails health. This 
course should be followed, not only when he offers 
an objection, but also if he denies your proposition 
without making an objection, because he foresees 
something of this kind; for, if that to which the 
objection is made is omitted, he will be forced to 
admit your proposition because he cannot foresee 
any case in which it is not true in the future course 
of the argument. If he does not admit it, he will be 
quite unable to assign an objection when asked to 
do so. Propositions of this kind are those which are 
partly false and partly true. In dealing with these 
it is possible to omit something and leave the re- 
mainder true. If you make a proposition based on 
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a number of instances and he offers no objection, 
you must claim that he admits it; for a dialectical 
proposition is one which thus rests on a number of 
instances and against which there is no objection. 

When it is possible to establish the same point (@) The 

. . . . : argument 
either without or by means of the impossible, if one per im- 
is demonstrating and not arguing dialectically, it possible. 
does not matter whether one reasons by the former 
or the latter method ; but if one is arguing dialecti- 
cally with another person, reasoning by means of the 
impossible must not be employed. For if one has 
reasoned without the impossible, no dispute can 
arise ; but when one establishes the impossible by 
reasoning, unless the fallacy is too obvious, people 
declare that there is no impossibility, so that the 
questioners do not achieve their object. 

One ought to advance all the propositions which are 
true in a number of instances and to which there is no 
objection at all, or at any rate none to be seen on the 
surface ; for if men can see no instances in which the 
proposition does not hold good, they admit it as true. 

One ought not to put the conclusion in the form (e) Various 
of a question ; otherwise one’s opponent shakes his at oa 
head and the reasoning appears to have been un- ls 
successful. For often, even if one does not put it in ‘ 
the form of a question but advances it as a conse- 
quence, people deny it, and by so doing avoid appear- 
ing to be refuted in the eyes of those who fail to see 
that the conclusion follows from the admissions which 
have been made. Whenever, therefore, one puts the 
conclusion in the form of a question, without even 
saying that it follows as a consequence, and the other 
party denies it, the reasoning has the appearance of 
having failed utterly. 
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It is generally agreed that not every universal can 

form a dialectical proposition, for example “ What is 
man ?”’ or “‘ In what various senses can ‘ the good ’ 
be used?” For a dialectical proposition is one to 
which it is possible to answer ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no,’ whereas 
to the above questions this is impossible. Therefore 
such questions are not dialectical unless the questioner 
himself makes divisions or distinctions before he asks 
them, saying, for example, ‘“‘ Is ‘the good’ used in 
this or in that sense?’ To such questions the 
answer can easily be given by affirmation or denial. 
So you must try to advance such propositions in this 
form. At the same time it is also perhaps justifiable 
to inquire from the answerer what are the various 
senses in which ‘ the good’ is used, when you have 
yourself distinguished and formulated them, and he 
absolutely refuses to agree. 

Anyone who goes on asking one question for a long 
time is a bad interrogator. For, if the person ques- 
tioned keeps on answering his question, obviously 
he asks a number of questions or asks the same thing 
time after time, so that either he is babbling or else 
he has no reasoned argument to offer ; for reasoning 
is always based on a few premisses only. On the 
other hand, if he goes on asking questions because the 
other party does not answer, why does he not reprove 
him or else stop asking questions ? 

III. The same hypotheses may be both difficult [Notes on 
to attack and easy to defend. Both things which are aes of 
by nature primary and things which are by nature only i 
ultimate are of this kind. For things which are pri- Soeuiante 
mary require definition and things which are ulti- (4), Things 


which are 


mate are reached by many stages if one wishes to primary 
. . rf . Ww 
establish a continuous train of proof from primary 4re ultimate 
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principles, or else the arguments have the appearance are difficult 
of being sophistical ; for it is impossible to demon- overthrow 
strate anything without starting from the appropriate but easy to 
first principles and keeping up a connected argument : 
until ultimate principles are reached. Now those 

who are being questioned do not want to give defini- 

tions nor do they take any notice if the questioner 

gives them ; and yet it is difficult to argue if what is 
proposed is not made clear. This kind of thing is 

most likely to happen in the matter of first principles ; 

for, whereas it is through them that everything else 

is made clear, they Annet be made clear through 
anything else, but everything of that kind must Be 

made known by definition. 

Things which lie very close to a first principle are (6) Infer- 
also difficult to attack ; for it is not possible to supply ferences 
many arguments against them, since the stages very neara 
between them and the first principle, through which eee 
it is necessary to prove what is to follow, are few. eeu to 
Of definitions the most difficult to attack are those 7" 
which employ terms about which, firstly, it is not 
clear whether they are used in one sense only or in 
several senses, and, besides this, it is not known 
whether they are used in their original sense or meta- 
phorically by the framer of the definition. For, 
because of their obscurity, they do not offer points 
of attack, and, because one does not know whether 
they are obscure from being used metaphorically, 
they do not offer matter for criticism. 

To speak generally, any problem, when it PYOVES (c) Various 
difficult to attack, may be “supposed either to require: Gmeulties 
definition, or to be one of those which bear several hinder the 
meanings or are couched in metaphorical language, cae 
or else to be not far removed from first principles ; opponent. 
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or it may be because at first this point is not clear 
to us, namely, in which of the above-mentioned ways 
the cause of our difficulty arises ; for, when the manner 
in which it arises is plain, it is obvious that it would 
be necessary either to give a definition, or to make a 
distinction, or to supply the intervening premisses ; 
for it is by these means that the ultimate conclusions 
are shown. 

There are many theses which are not easily dis- (a) piti- 
cussed and dealt with unless the definition is correctly ae 
assigned, for example, the question whether one badly 
thing has one contrary or many. If a proper defini- Gnunciated 
tion has been given of ‘ contraries,’ it is easy to make 
people see whether the same thing can have more than 
one contrary or not. The other terms which need 
definition can be dealt with in the same way. It 
seems likely that in mathematics also the construc- 
tion of geometrical figures is sometimes rendered 
difficult through lack of definition, for example, in 
the proof that the line cutting the superficies parallel 
to the side of a parallelogram divides both the line 
and the area ‘similarly.’* If the definition of ‘simi- 
larly ’ is stated, the meaning immediately becomes 
clear; for the areas and lines undergo the same 
corresponding diminution, and this is the definition 
of ‘in the same ratio.’ To speak generally, it is very 
easy to make clear the most primary of the elementary 
principles, such as the meaning of a line or a circle, 
if their definitions are laid down, except that it is not 
possible to advance numerous arguments about any 
one of them because the intervening stages are not 
many. If, however, the definitions of the first prin- 
ciples are not laid down, it is difficult and perhaps 


2 This is intepreted in 1. 35 to mean ‘ in the same ratio.’ 
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wholly impossible. There is a close resemblance 
between dialectical and geometrical processes. 

We must then carefully note that, when a thesis eee 
is hard to deal with, it is because one of the above- Hn ee si 
mentioned circumstances * has arisen in connexion are more 
with it. When, however, it is a harder task to discuss ‘ilticult, 
the assumed principle which forms the premiss than dave 
the thesis, one might well doubt whether such assump- ea 
tion should be made or not. For if your opponent 
will not admit the assumption and is going to demand 
that you shall discuss it as well, he will be prescribing 
a greater task than was originally proposed, whereas, 
if he is going to admit the assumption, he will be 
founding his belief on a less credible basis. If, there- 
fore, one ought not to increase the difficulty of the 
problem, the admission ought to be made; but, if 
one ought to reason through premisses which are 
more certain, it should not be made, or, to put the 
matter differently, one who is seeking knowledge 
ought not to make the admission unless it is more 
certain than the conclusion, but he who is only 
practising discussion ought to make the admission if 
it merely appears to be true. It is clear, then, that a 
mere questioner and a man who is imparting know- 
ledge have not the same right to claim an admission. 

IV. The formulation and arrangement of questions How 10 
have now been more or less adequately treated. As (tystoss. 
regards answering, the function of the good answerer The réles of 
must first be defined, as also that of the good ques- a 
tioner. The function of the questioner is so to direct @™swerer. 
the discussion as to make the answerer give the most 
paradoxical replies that necessarily result because of 
the thesis. The function of the answerer is to make 
it seem that the impossible or paradoxical is not his 
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fault but is due to the thesis ; for, possibly, to lay 
down the wrong thesis originally is a different kind 
of mistake from not maintaining it properly after one 
has laid it down. 

V. Now since there are no definite principles for {Note on — 
those who discuss for the sake of practice and experi- ue ane 
ment—for those who teach or learn and those who tes for 
compete with one another have not the same aim, held for 
and the aim of the latter differs from that of those brctceant 
who discuss for the sake of inquiry ; for he who is ment. 
learning must always state what he thinks, since no 
one even attempts to teach a lie ; on the other hand, 
when men are competing with one another, the 
questioner must by some means or other appear to 
be producing some effect, while the answerer must 
appear to be unaffected ; but in meetings held for 
discussion, where the disputants argue not in com- 
petition but for the sake of experiment and inquiry, 
no formal rules have yet been laid down as to the 
aim which the answerer ought to seek and what 
sort of things he must offer and what not, so as to 
maintain his thesis properly or otherwise—since, 
then, we have no traditions handed down by others, 
let us try to say something ourselves on the subject. 

The answerer must of necessity carry on the argu- The 
ment by taking up a position which is either gener- procedure 
ally accepted, or generally rejected, or neither depends on 
accepted nor rejected, or which is accepted or re- ay bperia 
jected either absolutely or conditionally, for instance La ag 
by some particular person or by the speaker himself be either 
or by someone else. But the way in which it is 
accepted or rejected makes no difference ; for the 
proper mode of answering will be the same, namely, 
to accede to or reject what has been asked. If the 
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position taken up by the answerer is one which is 
generally rejected, the conclusion must be one which 

is generally accepted, and vice versa; for the ques- 

tioner always tries to elicit the conclusion which is 

the opposite of the answerer’s position. If, however, 

his position is one which is neither generally accepted 

nor generally rejected, the conclusion will also be of 

this kind. Now since he who reasons well demon- 
strates his proposition from more generally accepted (1) Gener- 
and more familiar premisses, (1) it is obvious that, Rial 
if the questioner’s proposition is one which is gener- 

ally rejected absolutely, the answerer ought not to 
concede what is thus absolutely rejected, or what 

is accepted indeed, but less generally than the con- 
clusion aimed at. Vor, if the answerer’s position is 

one which is generally rejected, the conclusion will 

be one which is generally accepted, so that the pre- 

misses which the questioner tries to secure must all 

be generally accepted and more so than the con- 
clusion, if the less familiar is to be reached through 

the more familiar. Therefore, if any of the questions 

asked are not of this kind, the answerer ought not 

to agree to them. (2) If, however, the position taken (2) Gener- 
up by the answerer is one generally accepted abso- oes: 
lutely, obviously the conclusion aimed at by the 
questioner will be one which is generally rejected 
absolutely. The answerer, therefore, should concede 

all points which are generally accepted and all those 

not generally accepted which are less generally 
rejected than the conclusion aimed at; for then he 

would be thought to have argued adequately. (3) So (3) Neither 
likewise if the answerer’s position is one which is Hee | 
neither generally rejected nor generally accepted ; nor re- 
for in these circumstances, too, whatever seems true Lee 
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1 Reading atrév for atrév with Pickard-Cambridge. 








* Frags. 58 and 102 (Diels). 
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should be conceded, and also of the points not gener- 
ally accepted those which are more generally accepted 
than the conclusion ; for the result of this is that 
the arguments will be more generally accepted. If, 
then, the answerer’s proposition is one which is 
generally accepted or generally rejected absolutely, 
the comparison must be made with reference to what 
is generally accepted ; but, if the proposition is not 
generally accepted or rejected absolutely, but only 
by the answerer, then it must be conceded or not 
conceded with reference to his own personal judge- 
ment of what is generally accepted or not. If, how- 
ever, the answerer is defending someone else’s 
opinion, obviously he must concede or reject each 
point in accordance with that person’s judgement. 
It is for this reason too that those who bring in other 
people’s opinions—for example, Heyacleitus’ state- 
ment that good and evil are the same thing ?—refuse 
to concede that it is impossible for contraries to belong 
to the same thing at the same time, not because this is 
not their view, but because, according to Heracleitus, 
they must say so. This is also the practice of those 
who take over positions from one another ; for they 
aim at saying what the man who took up the position 
in question would say. 

VI. It is now clear what should be the aims of the (6) Of the 
answerer, whether the position adopted is generally a cae 
accepted absolutely or only by some individual. asked 
Now, every question asked must be either generally should be 
accepted or generally rejected or neither accepted nor Laie 
rejected, and what is asked must be either relevant and re- 

. spo s levant. 
or irrelevant to the argument; if it is generally 
accepted and irrelevant, the answerer should admit 
its general acceptance and concede it. If, however, 
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it is not generally accepted and irrelevant, he should 
concede it but put in a remark that it is not generally 
accepted, as a precaution against appearing to be 
simple minded. If, on the other hand, it is relevant 
and generally accepted, he should remark that it is 
generally accepted but that it is too near to the 
original view and say that, if it is conceded, the 
proposition falls to the ground. If what the ques- 
tioner claims is relevant to the argument but too 
generally rejected, he should say that, if this con- 
cession is made, the conclusion results, but that what 
is proposed is too silly to be accepted. When it is 
neither generally rejected nor generally accepted, 
if it is not relevant to the argument, it should be 
conceded without qualification, but, if it is relevant, 
a remark should be added that, if it is conceded, the 
original proposition falls to the ground. In this way 
the answerer will not be thought to suffer through 
his own fault, since he foresees the result of his 
various concessions, and the questioner will carry 
through his reasoning with all the premisses which 
are more generally accepted than the conclusion 
conceded to him. Those who attempt to reason from 
premisses less generally accepted than the con- 
clusion obviously do not reason properly ; therefore 
such premisses should not be conceded to questioners. 
VIL. The situation must be met in a similar way () should 
when terms are used obscurely and have more than RR 
one meaning. Tor, since the answerer is always unequivo- 
allowed, if he does not understand, to say, “I don’t callys 
understand,” and, if the question has more than one 
meaning, he need not necessarily assent or deny, it is 
obvious, in the first place, that, if what is said is not 
clear, he must not shrink from saying that he does 
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not comprehend; for a difficulty often confronts 
people if they assent when questions have not been 
clearly put to them. When the question is intelligible 
but can bear more than one meaning, then, supposing 
what it says is true or false in every case, he must 
assent or deny absolutely, but, if it is partly true and 
partly false, he must add the remark that it has several 
meanings and that in one meaning it is false, in the 
other true ; for, if he makes this distinction only at 
a later stage, it is not clear whether originally he 
noticed the ambiguity. Ifhe did not foresee the ambi- 
guity but assents when he has only seen one meaning, 
he must say to the questioner when he leads on to the 
other meaning, “ It was not that meaning that I had 
in view but the other one, when I gave my assent”; 
for, when several things fall under the same term or 
expression, disagreement easily arises. If, on the 
other hand, the question asked is plain and simple, 
the answer must be ‘ yes’ or ‘ no.’ 

VIII. Now since every premiss used in reasoning (3) Should 
is either one of the constituent parts of the reasoning ofp eeon 
or else is assumed for the sake of one of these parts or counter- 
(and it is obvious when it is assumed for the sake of ee 
something else from the asking of many similar 
questions ; for people usually secure the universal 
either by induction or by similarity), all the several 
particulars must be admitted if they are true and 
generally accepted. But against the universal one 
must try to bring an objection ; for to hold up the 
argument without an objection, either real or appa- 
rent, is to behave peevishly. If, therefore, a man re- 
fuses to concede the universal, in a case where many 
instances are displayed, without having any objection 
to offer, he is clearly behaving peevishly. Further, if 
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he cannot even advance a counter-argument to prove 
that it is not true, he would be regarded as much 
more peevish. Yet even this is not enough; for 
we get many arguments which are contrary to 
accepted opinions and yet are difficult to solve, for 
example, that of Zeno ¢ that motion or traversing the 
stadium is impossible ; but we ought not on this 
account to refuse to assert the opposites of these 
views. If, therefore, a man refuses to make an admis- 
sion when he has no objection or counter-argument 
to advance, he is obviously acting peevishly ; for 
peevishness in argument is answering otherwise than 
in the ways mentioned above, with the object of 
destroying the reasoning. 

IX. Before he upholds a thesis or a definition, a Rules for 
man ought to argue against it by himself; for ob- te: res 
viously he must oppose the grounds on which the 
questioners seek to subvert the position which he has 
taken up. 

Care must be taken not to uphold a hypothesis 
which is generally unacceptable. ‘There are two ways 
in which it may be unacceptable. It may be one 
which leads to the making of absurd statements, for 
example, if one were to say that everything or nothing 
is in motion ; on the other hand, it may be one of 
those which a bad character would choose or which 
are contrary to our wishes, for example, that pleasure 
is the good and that to commit injustice is better than 
to suffer it. For men hate him who makes such asser- 
tions, regarding him not as maintaining them for the 
sake of argument but as saying what he really thinks. 

X. Of arguments which reason to establish a false- The solu- 
hood, a solution must be provided by demolishing SPM ag 
that from which the falsehood arises. For a man has 
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not reached a solution by demolishing any chance 
point, even though what is demolished is false. Tor 
the argument might contain several falsehoods, for 
example, if one were to assume that ‘he who sits, 
writes ’ and ‘ Socrates is sitting’; for the result of 
these premisses is that ‘ Socrates is writing.’ If the 
statement that ‘ Socrates is sitting’ is demolished, 
the argument is no nearer a solution, and yet what 
was claimed is false, but the argument is not false in 
respect of this; for if a man happened to be sitting 
but not writing, then the same solution would be no 
longer applicable. And so this is not the point which 
must be demolished, but that ‘ he who sits, writes’ ; 
for not everyone who sits is writing. The man who has 
demolished that on which the falsehood depends has 
provided a complete solution, and he who knows that 
the argument depends on a particular point, knows 
the solution, just as in the case of false geometrical 
figures ; for it is not enough to make an objection 
even if what is demolished is false, but why it is false 
must also be demonstrated; for thus it would be 
clear whether or no he makes his objection with an 
object in view. 

There are four ways in which it is possible to Four 
prevent a man from bringing his argument to a con- Methods of 
clusion, firstly, by demolishing that on which the an argu- 
falsehood depends, or, secondly, by bringing an ie A 
objection against the questioner; for often the conclusion. 
answerer has provided no solution, but nevertheless 
the questioner can proceed no further. Thirdly, an 
objection can be made to the questions ; for it might 
so happen that what the questioner wants does not 
follow as a result of his questions because they have 
been badly asked, but, if something is added, the 
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conclusion results. If, therefore, he cannot advance 
his argument any further, an objection could be raised 
against the questioner, but, if he can still advance his 
argument, against his questions. The fourth and worst 
form of objection is that which relates to the time 
available ; for some people bring forward objections 
which take longer to deal with than the present dis- 
cussion allows. 

The kinds of objection, then, as we have said, are 
four in number; but of those mentioned the first 
only is a solution, the others are merely hindrances | 
and impediments in the path to conclusions. 

XI. Criticism of an argument when it is taken by Various 
itself is not the same thing as when it forms the sub- Horie a 
ject of questions ; for often the person questioned is arguments 
the cause of the argument not being properly dis- ee 
cussed, because he does not concede the points which a a he 
would have enabled the argument against his thesis an argu- 
to have been properly carried out; for it is not nee of 
within the power of one party only to ensure the arguing is 
proper accomplishment of the common task. It is, same thing. 
therefore, necessary sometimes to attack the speaker 
and not his thesis, when the answerer is on the watch 
for points against the questioner and also employs 
abuse. By behaving peevishly, then, people make 
their discussions contentious instead of dialectical. 
Furthermore, since such arguments are carried on 
for the sake of practice and experiment rather than 
instruction, it is obvious that people must argue to 
establish not only the truth but also falsehood, and not 
always by means of what is true but also sometimes by 
means of what is false. For often, when what is true 
has been asserted, the dialectician has to demolish it 


and so false views have to be put forward. Sometimes, 
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too, when what is false has been asserted, it has to 

be demolished by means of falsehoods; for there is 
nothing to prevent a man accepting what are not 

facts rather than the truth ; and so, if the argument 

is based on what he accepts, he will be persuaded 
rather than benefited. The man, however, who is (0) Con- 

., : tentious 

seeking to convert another in the proper manner argument 
should do so in a dialectical and not in a contentious pane ie 
way, just as a geometrician reasons geometrically, . 
whether the conclusion aimed at is false or true. The 
nature of dialectical reasonings has already been 
described. Now in business he who hinders the 
common task is a bad partner, and the same is true 

in argument ; for here, too, there is a common pur- 

pose, unless the parties are merely competing against 

one another ; for then they cannot both reach the 

same goal, since more than one cannot be victorious. 

It makes no difference whether a man acts like this 

in his answers or in his questions ; for he who asks 
questions in a contentious spirit and he who in re- 
plying refuses to admit what is apparent and to ac- 

cept whatever question the questioner wishes to put, 

are both of them bad dialecticians. It is clear, there- 

fore, from what has been said that the argument by 

itself and the questioner by himself are not open to 

the same sort of criticism; for there is no reason 

why, though the argument is bad, the questioner 
should not have argued with the answerer in the best 
possible manner. Against those who shew peevish- 

ness it is not perhaps possible immediately to employ 

such reasonings as one wishes, but one only em- 

ploys such as one can. 

Since it cannot be determined when men are (c) How 


. . : argumen 
assuming contraries and when they are assuming Tecate e 


vitiated. 
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the original contention—for often when they are 
speaking by themselves they assert contraries and, 
after first denying something, afterwards admit it 
(hence, when they are questioned, they often assent 
to contraries and to the original contention)—argu- 
ments necessarily deteriorate. But it is the answerer 
who is responsible since he refuses to grant some 
points but grants others of the same kind. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the questioners and the 
arguments are not open to the same kind of criti- 
cism. 

The argument in itself is open to criticism under (@) Five 
five different conditions : (1) when as a result of the We¥5 an 
questions neither the conclusion proposed, nor any ereumert 
conclusion at all, is reached, because all or most of open to 
the premisses on which the conclusion depends are “tieism. 
either false or not generally accepted, and when 
neither the suppression nor the addition of any 
premisses makes the conclusion possible ; (2) if the 
reasoning, based on the premisses in the manner 
described above, were not to be applicable to the 
thesis; (3) if reasoning were to proceed as a re- 
sult of certain additional premisses, but yet these 
were to be inferior to those contained in the ques- 
tions and less generally accepted than the conclusion ; 
again (4) if the reasoning were to proceed as the 
result of certain suppressions : for sometimes people 
assume more premisses than are necessary, and so it 
is not their presence which allows the reasoning to 
proceed ; furthermore (5) if the reasoning were to 
proceed from premisses less generally accepted and 
less credible than the conclusion, or if it were to 
proceed from premisses which, though true, require 
more labour to demonstrate than the problem. 
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One ought not to demand that the reasoning of (oer 
every problem should meet with the same general may be 
acceptance and be equally convincing ; for it is an im- oren to 
mediate result of the nature of things that some sub- itself but 
: : ° . peat commend- 
jects of inquiry are easier and some more difficult, so apie in rela- 
that, if a man carries conviction by means of views tion ene 

: 3 a i proposition, 

which meet with the widest acceptance possible, he and vice 
has argued well. It is clear, therefore, that the same °”*” 
criticism does not apply to an argument when viewed 
in relation to the proposition and when taken by 
itself. For there is no reason why the argument 
should not be reprehensible in itself but commendable 
when viewed in relation to the proposition, and 
again, conversely, commendable in itself but repre- 
hensible when viewed in relation to the proposition, 
when it is easy to draw a conclusion from a number 
of premisses which are generally accepted and true. 
It may also be that sometimes an argument even 
though brought to a conclusion is inferior to one 
which is not brought to a conclusion, when the 
former is concluded from premisses which are foolish, 
though the proposition is not foolish, whereas the 
latter requires additional premisses which are gener- 
ally accepted and true but the argument does not 
depend on these additional assumptions. It is unjust 
to criticize those who draw true conclusions from 
false premisses ; for a false conclusion must neces- 
sarily be always argued by means of a false premiss, 
whereas the truth may sometimes be argued even by 
means of false premisses. ‘This is clearly shown in 
the Analytics.2 

When the argument stated is a demonstration of (f) Philo- 
something, but it is something irrelevant which has Soe 
nothing to do with the conclusion, no inference will pea and 
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be drawn from it about the latter ; if there appears 
to be such an inference, it will be a sophism not a 
demonstration. A philosopheme is a demonstrative 
inference, an epichireme is a dialectical inference, 
a sophism is a contentious inference, and an aporeme 
is a contentious inference of contradiction. 

If something were to be shown from two premisses, (g) Conclu- 
both of them generally accepted but not equally eae wen 
accepted, there is no reason why what is shown should eT a 
not be more generally accepted than either of them. premises. 
But if one premiss were to be generally accepted and 
the other neither accepted nor rejected, or if one 
were to be accepted and the other rejected, then, if 
the acceptance and the rejection were equal, the con- 
clusion would also be equally accepted and rejected. 

If, however, either acceptance or rejection is more 
general, the conclusion will follow the more general. 

An error in reasoning also occurs when a man (f) The 
shows something by a longer process, when he might C0" oF 
employ a shorter process, using material which is something 
already existent in the argument, for example, when eC eevthe 
he is showing that one opinion is more truly an long process. 
opinion than another ; if he were to claim (a) that 
‘a thing-in-itself is most completely that thing,’ and 
(6) that ‘ an object-of-opinion-in-itself really exists,’ so 
that ‘ it is more completely an object of opinion than 
the individual objects of opinion,’ and were to claim 
that ‘ when a thing-in-itself admits of a greater de- 
gree, that which is referred to it also admits of a 
greater degree,’ and ‘ opinion-in-itself, which is more 
accurate than the individual objects of opinion, is 
true,’ and it has been claimed that ‘ there is a true 
opinion-in-itself ’ and that ‘ a thing-in-itself is most 
completely that thing, it follows that this particular 
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opinion is more accurate.’ What is objectionable in 
this? Is it not that it causes the ground on which 
the argument rests to be hidden ? 

XII. An argument is clear in one sense (and this is Clearness in 
the most popular one), if it is brought to a conclusion {tyment: 
in such a way that it is unnecessary to ask any further kinds. 
questions ; and in another sense (and it is in this 
sense that the term is most often used) when the 
results are obtained from premisses from which they 
must necessarily follow and the argument is con- 
cluded by means of conclusions, and if, moreover, 
there is a marked absence of popular opinions. 

An argument is called fallacious in four different Fallacy in 
senses : (a) when it seems to be brought to a con- 7#ument 
clusion when it is not really so (the so-called con- (a) a four 
tentious reasoning) ; (b) when it reaches a conclusion, “ 
but not the proposed conclusion (this happens most 
frequently in reductiones ad impossibile) ; (c) when it 
comes to the proposed conclusion but not by the 
appropriate method (that is, when a non-medical 
argument appears to be medical, or a non-geometrical 
to be geometrical, or a oncdialectical to be dia- 
leetical, whether the result be true or false); and 
(d) when the conclusion is reached by means of false 
premisses (here the conclusion will be sometimes 
false and sometimes true; for a false conclusion is 
always reached through false premisses, but a true 
conclusion may be reached even from false premisses, 
as has been already stated %). 

The fallaciousness of an argument is the fault of (6) How far 
the arguer rather than of the argument itself; but soe 
it is not always the fault of the arguer either, but only censure ? 
when he fails to observe its fallaciousness ; for we 
often accept a fallacious argument for its own sake 
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in preference to several true arguments, if it destroys 
some true proposition by means of premisses which 
are as gencrally accepted as possible. For an argu- 
ment of this kind is a demonstration of other truths ; 
for one of the premisses ought not to find a place in 
it at all, and so it. will be a demonstration of this fact. 
But if a true conclusion were to be reached from false 
and entirely foolish premisses, the argument would 
be worse than many which argue to a false con- 
clusion, and an argument leading to a false conclusion 
might also be of this kind. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the first thing to look for in an argument itself 
is whether it reaches a conclusion ; the second thing, 
whether its conclusion is true or false ; and the third 
thing, from what premisses it is drawn. Vor if it is 
reached from premisses which are false but generally 
accepted, it is a dialectical argument ; but if it is 
reached from premisses which are real but generally 
rejected, it is bad; whereas, if the premisses are 
both false and entirely rejected by general opinion, 
it is obviously bad, either absolutely or with reference 
to the subject in question. 

XIII. How the questioner begs the original ques- 
tion and also begs contraries has been truly described 
in the Analytics * ; it must now be described from the 
point of view of popular opinion. 

There seem to be five ways in which people beg 
the original question. (1) The first and most obvious 
way is when a man begs the very point which has 
to be shown; this does not easily escape detection 
when the actual term is used, but is more liable to 
do so where synonyms are used and the term and 
the description signify the same thing. (2) A second 
way is when a man begs something universally when 
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he ought to show it in a particular case ; for example, 
if, when he is endeavouring to show that there is one 
science of contraries, he were to claim that there is 
in general one science of opposites ; for then he is 
regarded as begging, among several other things, 
what he should have shown by itself. (3) A third 
way is when it is proposed to show something univer- 
sally and he begs it in a particular case; if, for 
example, when it is proposed to show that the science 
of contraries is always one, he begs it of a particular 
pair of contraries ; for he is also regarded as begging 
separately and by itself something which he ought 
to have shown in conjunction with a number of other 
cases. (4) Another way is when he divides the pro- 
position up and begs its separate parts ; for example, 
if, when he has to show that medicine is the science 
of the healthy and of the diseased, he were to claim 
the two points separately ; or (5) if he were to beg 
one of two things which necessarily follow one 
another, for example, that the side is incommensur- 
able with the diagonal when he has to show that the 
diagonal is incommensurable with the side. 

There is the same number of ways of begging con- 
traries as of begging the original question. (1) The 
first way occurs if one were to beg the opposite 
affirmation and negation ; (2) the second, if he were 
to beg the contraries in an antithesis, saying, for 
example, that the same thing is good and bad; (3) 
the third, if he were to claim something universally 
and beg the contradiction of it in a particular case, 
for example, if he were to secure an assumption that 
the knowledge of contraries is one and then claim 
that the knowledge of what is healthy and of what 
is diseased is different ; or (4) if, after begging this, 
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he were to try and secure the contradiction univer- 

sally. (5) Another way occurs if he were to beg the 
contrary of that which necessarily follows from the 
premisses, even without seeuring the assumption of 
actual opposites but merely begging two premisses 

of such a kind that the opposite contradiction will 
result from them. The assumption of contraries 
differs from the begging of the original question, 
because in the latter case the error concerns the con- 
clusion (for we are looking to this when we say that 

there is a begging of the original question), whereas 

the contraries are situated in the premisses, namely, 

in the relation in which they stand to one another. 

XIV. For training and practice in this kind of Various 

argument one should, in the first place, accustom hints upon 


training and 
oneself to converting arguments ; for thus we shall prssed iM 
be better provided “for treating the subject under arguments : 
discussion and obtain by a quick method a thorough eh 
knowledge of a number of arguments. For conver- converting 
sion® is the reversing of the conclusion, together "8"? 
with the other questions raised, and the demolition 

of one of the points conceded ; for of necessity, if 

the conclusion is not true, one of the premisses must 

be demolished, since it was owing to the assumption 

of all of them that the conclusion necessarily followed. 

In dealing with any thesis we must examine the argu- (6) The 
ment both for and against, and having discovered it, Uselulness. 


of scrutiniz- 
we must immediately seek the eolaon for the ing the 


result will be that we shall have trained ourselves oie eat, 
at the same time both for question and for answer. 
If we have no one else with whom to argue, we must 
do so with ourselves. Also one must choose argu- 
ments relating to the same thesis and compare them ; 


for this procedure supplies an abundance of material 
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puKpov Opyavov: Aourov yap ToUTwVv dpOds érdéabat 
Oarepov. Set 5€ mpds TO ToLodTo Urdpyew eddua: 
Kal Tobr éorw 7 Kat’ dAnOeay eddvia, Td Sdvacba 
Kad@s éAéofa. tadAnfbés Kai duyety 7rd peddos- 
émep ot mepuxdtes «bd Sdvavtar wroveiv: <b yap 
protrvres Kal pucobdytes TO mpoodepdpevov €d 
Kpivovot To BéAtioTov. 

IIpds re ra mrActoTdKis euttintovtra T&v mpoBAn- 
patwv eerriotacbat def Adyous, Kal pddiota Tepl 
Tov mpdtwv Oécewv: ev Tovtois ydp damodvc- 
meTovow of dmoKpivdpevor moAAdKIs. éTL TE 
Gpwy edmopety Sef, Kal Ta&v evofwv TE Kal TOV 
TMpwtwv exe mpoxetpovs: dia yap TovTwy ol 
ovdAdoytopot yivovrat. mewparéov S€ xal eis a 
mAaoraKis eutintrovow ot dAdo. Adyou Karéyeww. 
woTep yap ev yewpetpia mpo Epyov TO mepl Ta 
otowxeta yeyupvdoba, Kal év dptOuots 7d epi 
tovds Kedadiopods mpoxeipws exew péya Siadéper 
mpos TO Kal Tov GAAov apiOuov ywwoKew ToAAa- 
mAactovpevov, cpotws Kal év Tots Adyous Td 
mpoxetpov elvat mept Tas apyas Kal Tas mpordoeLs 
amd otdpatos eerictacba: Kabdrep yap ev TH 
LvnpoveK@ pdvov ot témor Tebevres edOds TroLvodow 
atta pvnovevew, Kal Tatra Trowumoes avAAoytort- 
KwTEpov Sid TO TpOs wWpropevas adtas BAézew 
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for carrying the position by storm and is very helpful 
in refutation, when one has plenty of arguments both 
for and against ; for the result is that one is put on 
one’s guard against contrary arguments. Also to 
take and to have taken in at a glance the results of 
each of two hypotheses is no mean instrument for 
the cult of knowledge and philosophic wisdom ; for 
then it only remains to make a correct choice of one 
of them. For such a process one must possess a 
certain natural ability, and real natural ability con- 
sists in being able correctly to choose the true and 
avoid the false. Men of natural ability can do this ; 
for they judge correctly what is best by a correct 
feeling of love or hatred for what is set before them. 

You ought thoroughly to learn arguments dealing (c) The use- 
with questions of frequent occurrence and especially (has pf 
primary propositions ; for answerers often become eee 
discouraged in dealing with these. Moreover, you usual argu- 
should have a good supply of definitions and have ™™*s. 
those of familiar and primary ideas ready to hand ; 
for it is by means of these that reasonings are carried 
on. You should also try and grasp the categories into 
which the other arguments most often fall. For just 
as in geometry it is useful to have been trained in the 
elements, and in arithmetic to have a ready knowledge 
of the multiplication table up to ten times helps 
much to the recognition of other numbers which are 
the result of multiplication, so too in arguments it 
is important to be prompt about first principles and 
to know your premisses by heart. For just as to a 
trained memory the mere reference to the places in 
which they occur causes the things themselves to 
be remembered, so the above rules will make a man 
a better reasoner, because he sees the premisses 
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ARISTOTLE 
163 b 
2 ES / / t 4 an nn , 
Kat apiudv. mpdtaciy te Kownv paddrov 7 Adyov 
so ¥ Fd ~ 
eis prnunv Berdov: dpyis yap Kat bmobecews ed- 
Tophaa. peTpiws yaderov. 
La a 
"Ext tov eva Adyov todAovs Tovelv eAiaréov, ws 
LO Ad a wv 3. bad AY ~ 
35 ddnAdtata KpUmTovTas. «in av TO ToLvobrov, 
wy 4 a a 
ei Tis Ott TAcioTov adtotain Tis cuyyevelas Tepl 
ea e ld wv A ¥ ~ , € 
dv 6 Adyos. €oovrar Sé Svvaroi tav Adywv ot 
f t ~ , e a > ww 
164a pddAvora KabdAov Tobro mdoyxew, olov ott odK EoTL 
pola TAedvwr emoTHpn: odTw yap Kal emt Tov 
mpos Te Kal éml Tv evavtiwv Kat ovotolywy éotiv. 
Ag dé Kal Tas dropvnuovedoets KabdAou Trotei- 
~ , nn > yt | , 
cba Tdv Adywv, Kav H SverrAeypevos emt pépous: 
oe ? a Lf ~ 
BovTwW yap Kal modAods e&éorar Tov eva Toveiv. 
dpotws 5é Kal év pytopikois emt T&v éevOupnudter. 
> i > oe ie , ? ‘ A / 
avrov 8 Ort pddtora dedyew emi 7d Kabddov 
hépew TOUS ovAdoytopovs. aet re det oKomely 
Tovs Adyous, ef emi Koway SiadéyovTat: mTavTes 
‘ ev 3 f A ra Xr (2 : eee a 
yap ot ev péper Kat KadAov Srecreypevor ciot, Kal 
iol lol e ~ 
10 éveoTw ev TH TOO KaTa pépos WY TOO KabddAov 
amddests Sua TO pty elvar avdAdroyicacban pndev 
dvev tod Kabddov. 
* ‘ - a , ~ 4 ? ~ 
Thy d€ yupvaciay dmobotéov Tay ev eTmaKTUK@v 
~ ~ a wv 
mpos véov, TOV dé avddAoytoTeK@Y pos EuTeELpov. 
f be A ¥: \ 4 eee AA 
metpatéov dé AapBavew mapa pev Ta&v avddo- 
15 YLoTLK@VY TAS TpoTdcels, Tapa be TaV eTTAKTLK@V 
3 A 
Tas TmapaBoAds: ev TovToLs yap ExdTEpor ‘yeyupva- 
lo - 
opevor ciaiv. dOdws 8 ek Tob yuprvdlecBar dua- 
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defined and numbered. A premiss of general applica- 
tion should be committed to memory rather than an 
argument, since it is pretty difficult to have a first 
principle or hypothesis ready to hand. 

You must accustom yourself to making a single ar- Cee 
gument into many, keeping the process as secret as wages 
possible. This would be best achieved by avoiding as 2reument 
far as possible anything closely connected with the divided into 
topic under discussion. Arguments which are entirely M24¥,an4. 
universal will be best suited to this treatment, for ie as 
example, the argument that ‘there is not one know- Perna 
ledge of more than one thing’; for this applies to 
relative terms, contraries and co-ordinates. 

You should also make records of arguments in a 
universal form, even though the discussion has been 
concerned with a particular case ; for thus it will be 
possible to make a single argument into many. (The 
same thing applies also to enthymemes in rhetoric.) 
You should, however, yourself avoid, as far as possible, 
directing discussions towards the universal. You 
should also always examine your arguments and see 
whether they are proceeding on the basis of principles 
of general application ; for all particular arguments 
are also argued universally, and the demonstration of 
the universal is inherent in that of the particular, 
because it is impossible to reason at all without em- 
ploying the universal. 

Against a young man you should apply your train- (¢) Induc- 
ing in inductive methods, against an expert your ny eas 
training in deductive methods. You should try to rat ens 
obtain premisses from those who employ deduction young, 
and parallel instances from those who practise in- {ouHctYie 
duction ; for they have been trained in this or that expert. 


branch respectively. In a word, as a result of 
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164 / > , an As 
* Neyopevov meipardoy dmopépecbar H ovddoyropov 


, n -. ” ta av ow a > 
mepl Twos 7) AVow 7} mpdTacw H Evora, 7} «i 
> ~ + av ? ~ > “~ nv > A ah ae 
dps tis Hpero H et ur) dpOGs, H adrds 7 Erepos, 

A + , ¥ , ? ¥ a e tf 
164b KaL Tapa TL EKATEPOV. EK TOUTWY yap 7 ddvapus, 
\ 9 , , FZ ‘ 4 
TO Se yupvaleofar dvvdpews ydpw, Kal pddvora 
¥ 
mEept TAS TpoTdoes Kal evaTdoets: Cott yap ws 
amABs ecimeiv duadextiKds 6 TpoTaTiKes Kal evoTa- 
TiKds. é€att 5€ 7d pev mporeiverbar ev Toretv TA 
, a o Fad A 
5 TAciw (Set yap ev dAw AnPOivar mpds 6 6 Adyos), 
‘ 2 me 3 A a id nn A a a” 
76 8 évioracfa TO ev Todd: } yap draped 7 
> a A +7 AY A 2 a ~ , 
avaipet, TO pev Sid0ds TO 8 od THY mpoTEewope- 
vov. 
> oe A t > A \ A 
Oty daavre 5é Stadexréov, o85é mpds TOV TU- 
S. , 
xXovra. yupvacréov. dvdyKn yap mpds evious pav- 
‘ , 
10 Aovs yiveobat Tods Adyous. Tpos yap TOV TaVvTWS 

vo id id , A a 

meipwpevov paiveobar dcadedyew Sixaoy pev mav- 
~ , A La rs 
Tws teipac8a ovddoyioacba, odk evaynpov dé. 
didmep od Sef cuveotdvar ebyep@s mpos Tovds Tv- 
a. ‘ 
xdvras* avayky yap TovnpoAcyiav ovpBaivew- Kal 
yap ot yopvalopevot advvarobdaw améxeaBat Too 
15 SvaréyeoOar pr) dywviotiKas. 
a x \ t - , A A 
Aci 8€ Kat memounpévovs eyew Adyous mpos TA 
ToabTa Tov mpoPAnpdtwyr, év ois eAaytoTwy ed- 
a a za 
Topnaavres mpos mA€tora xpyaipous E€opev. obdTot 
> o. 5% Li , \ LY a 3 
& eioty of KabdAov, Kat mpds ods tropilecbar xa- 
AeTruTepov ex THY Tapa mddas. 
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dialectical exercise you should try and achieve either 
a syllogism on some subject, or a solution, or a pro- 
position, or an objection, or a determination whether 
a question has been put correctly or incorrectly either 
by yourself or someone else, and the cause of its 
being correctly or incorrectly put. These are the 
sources of ability in discussion, and the purpose of 
exercise is the acquisition of ability, particularly in 
connexion with propositions and objections ; for, to 
put the matter simply, the man who can make pro- 
positions and objections is the skilled dialectician. 
To make a proposition is to turn many things into 
one (for the end to which the argument is directed 
must be included in a single whole), while to make 
an objection is to turn one thing into many ; for the 
objector distinguishes or demolishes, conceding one 
proposition and refusing to concede another. 

You ought not to discuss with everybody or (J) Do not 
exercise yourself against any casual person; for ea 
against some people argument is sure to deteriorate ; person. 
for with a man who tries every means to seem to 
avoid defeat you are justified in using every means 
to obtain your conclusion, but this is not a seemly 
proceeding. You should not, therefore, readily join 
issue with casual persons ; this can only result in a 
debased kind of discussion ; for those who are prac- 
tising cannot forbear from disputing contentiously. 

Also you ought to have arguments already framed (g) Special 
to deal with problems, where, though we are provided should: be 
with very few arguments, those which we have will made to deal 
be useful on the greatest number of occasions. These ments of 
arguments are those which are universal and those BOYES, 
for which it is more difficult to provide material from 
readily accessible sources. 
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elvat) defined 72a21; d. 
& demonstration 75b31, 
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Effect, see Cause 
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Tlal3, 72al2, 7%3b23 
77a22, 30, 88b1 

Existence, question of 89b24 

Expansion of —premisses 
86b13 

Experience 100a5, cf. 88a3 
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79a2, 89al5, b24-—90a2, 
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Gall-bladder 99b6 
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reason 71b10, 30, I. xiii, 
85b28, 87a31, 93al6, 
94a20; k. acquired by de- 
monstration 71b17, 72a37 ; 
demonstrative k. 71b20, 
73a22, 74b5; no k. of 
non-fact 71b25; k. not 
impossible 72b53; object 
of k. cannot be otherwise 
73a21, 88b31; absolute 
or universal knowledge 
74a32, 83b38; criterion 
of k. the ability to give 
an account 74b27-39; k. 
& intuition 83b34, 88b35, 
100b8, cf. 72a33;_ k. 
& demonstration 83b35; 
hypothetical k. 84a6; k. 
not acquired by  sense- 
perception 87b28; k. )( 
opinion I. xxxiii; k. of 
first principles, how ob- 
tained 99b17 ; see Science 


Lantern 94b28 

Leaf-shedding 98a37—b16, 
33-38, 99a23 

Length 74a22 

Limit 74b1 

Line 73a32-b1, 20, 30, 74a18, 
75b17, 76a40, b5, 41, 
$5a39, 95b8, 99a9 ; paral- 
lel Ls 77b22 

Lysander 97b21 


Magnitude(s), geometrical 
75b5, 76a36 ; m. as genus 
88b29 

Mathematics, mathematical 
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sciences 71a3, 77b27, 
78all, 79a18, 88b17; m. 
concerned with forms 
79a7 ; mathematical )( dia- 
lectical reasoning 78a12 ; 
mathematicians 79a3 

Mechanics 76a24 

Medicine 79al4, 88b12; 
medical question 77a41 

Memory 100a3 

Meno, dilemma in 71a29 

Metaphors 97b37 

Middle term must be neces- 
sary in demonstrative syl- 
logism 74b29; must be 
distributed 77%a7; m.t. in 
second figure 78b13;  in- 
terpolation of m.t.s 78a14, 
84b12; proper & im- 
proper m.t.s I. xvii; m.t. 
necessary for demonstra- 
tion 84b20 ; =cause or rea- 
son 89a16, b11, 38—90a35, 
93a7, b26, 94223-b26, 
95al1, bi4, 98b35, 99b8 ; 
m.t.s in problems II. xv; 
m.t. as definition of major 
99a21 

Mina 84b38 

Moon s9bli, 90a5, 12; 
phases of 78b4, 98a33; 
eclipse of 87b39, 90a3, 16- 
30, 93a30 

Mountain copper 92b22 


Nameless terms 74a8, cf. 2] 

Natural scientist 79a12; see 
Science 

Nature, priority in 71b34, ef. 
72b28; design & neces- 
sity in n. 94b36 

Necessary principles, premis- 
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ses 74b5-26, 88b31, cf. 
89al7 ; n. attributes 74b7, 
12, ef. 89a34; mn. conclu- 
sions T5al, 87b24; nn. 
events 87b20; n. conse- 
quences 94b27 

Necessitating condition or 
ground 94a21-34 

Necessity, two kinds of 
94b37 

Negation 72a14 

Night 90a5 

Nile 98a31 

Non-atomic attribution I. 
xvii 

Non - existents, 
stances 92b29 

Number, attributes of 73a39, 
74a18, 75b5, 76b2, 78al7, 
84a14, 99a9 ; n. as genus 
76b18, 88b28, 96a29 ; soul 
as self-moving n. 91a38 


non - sub- 


Objection (évoracts) 73a33, 
74b19, 76626, 77b34 

Oblong number 73b1 

Odd number 73a39, 76b8, 
78a18, 84al4, 96a32 ; odd- 
ness ib. 29 

One and Many 77a5, 100a7 

Opinion )( knowledge I. 
xxxiv, 100b7 

Opposite attributes 73b19, 
74b9, 97al4 

Optics 75b16, 76a24, 77b2, 
78b37, 79al0, 20 

Ostensive proof 85al5, 1. 
xxvi 


Packing 84b35 
Parallel lines 77b22 


Particulars, in induction 








Tla8; relation of p. to 
universal 7lal8, cf. 79a5 ; 
ps & — sense-perception 
Tat, SIbil, 100al7; & 
demonstration 74a9; — p. 
)( universal demonstration 
I. xxiv; p. & universal 
definition 97b28 ; see In- 
dividual 

-assivity 83a21, b17 

Per se (xad’ air) 73a26, 
96b23 3 see Attribute 

Perpendicular 74a13 

Persian expedition 94a36 

Petitio principii 91a31, b1O 

Physics referred to 95b11 

Place as category 83a22, b17 

Plane 85a39 

Planets 78a30 

Plurality 84a16 

Point 73a32, b30, 76b5, 
87a36, 88a33, 95b5 

Postulate 76b23, 77a, 86a34 

Potential knowledge 86a25 

Pounce 98a21 

Predicate not 
77b30 ; right 
p-s 96b30 

‘“ Predicated of all” (xara 
mavros) 73a26 

Predication, proper & acci- 
dental 81a24, 83a1-—8-4a6 ; 
no infinite chain of p. 
81b380—84b2 

Premiss defined 72a8; not 
subjectively qualified 71b3; 
p-s of demonstration I. ii, 
iv, vi, vii, ix; primary 
p-s, see Primary; imme- 
diate p.s 72a7, b19, 78a24, 
95b22 ; dialectical )( de- 
monstrative p.s  72a9, 


distributed 
order of 
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77b39 5 true, necessary, 
generally accepted p.s 
74b15-26 ; universal p.s 
75b21; p.s & questions 
77a36 ; & objections 
77b34; p.s the starting- 


points of syllogism 8ib14 ; 
indemonstrable p.s 84b28 
Primary premisses, truths 
72a5, 28, b5, 74b25, 76a30, 
90b27, 100b4; see Prin- 
ciple 
Prime number 73a40, 96a36 
Principle, first (épy7) 71b23, 
84b23, 86al5, 88b27;= 
primary premiss 72a6, 36; 
f.p. of knowledge 72b24 ; 
necessary f.p.s I. vis 
proper, special f.p.s 76a5, 
cf. T7b5, 88a31, b24; in- 
demonstrable f.p.s 76a16, 
31; common f.p.s 76a38— 
b21, 77a26, 88a36, b28, 
see Axiom;  syllogisms 
cannot all have the same 
f.p.s I. xxxii; how f.p.s are 
apprehended II. xix; see 
Primary, Starting-point 
Prior Analytics referred to 
73a7, 14, 77a34, 91b13 
Prior in nature )( p. to us 
71b34, 72b28; p. & pos- 
terior truths 72b9 
Privation 73b21 
Problems II. xiv, xv, 98b32, 
99a6 
Progression, 
78al 
Property 73a7, 96b20; ef. 
9lal5, 92a8 
Proportional 74a18, 85a38, 
99a8 


geometrical 
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Proposition (déd¢avais) de- 
fined 72a11; p. & premiss 
72a8; p. )( thesis 72a19 ; 
=thesis 73a9; (mpdracs) 
76b386, 77a36 ; see Premiss 

Pythagoreans 94b33 


Quality 83a21, 36, b10 ff., 
85b21, 88b2, 96b20 

Quantity 83a21, bi4, 88b2, 
96b20 

Quarter-tone 84b39 

Questions, syllogistic, scienti- 
fic, geometrical 77a36—b34 

Quickness of wit 89b10 


Rainbow 79a11, 98a28 

Ratio (Adyos) 90a19 

Reason (8ca ti, Scd74) 74b28, 
75al4, 34, 79a3, 20, 85b24, 
35, 88a2, 89al6, b24— 
90a32, 938a17 ; see Cause 

Reciprocal proof, see Circu- 
lar; r. consequents 73a7 ; 
r. predication 84b5 ;_r. re- 
placement 98a25 

Reciprocation 78a8, see Con- 
vertible ; r. of cause, effect 
& subject 99a16 

Reductio ad impossibile 
77a22, 85al6, I. xxvi 

Reflection a kind of refrac- 
tion 98a27 

Relation (category) 83a22, 
b16, 85b21;  correlatives 
86a9 

Rhetorical arguments 71a9 


Science (émor7jun), contraries 
studied by the same 75b13 ; 
subordination of s.s 75b14, 
78b36, 79a13 ; no supreme 


POSTERIOR ANALYTICS 


s. 76a18; demonstrative 
s.s 76a37; no d.s. of the 
fortuitous I. xxx; every s. 
has its own  premisses 
77a37 ; expansion of a s. 
78al4; unity of s. I. 
xxviii; s. as mode of 
thought 89b7; natural s. 
89b9, ef. 79al2; proce- 
dure of s. 92b15; see 
Knowledge 

Scythians 78b30 

Semicircle 71a21; angle in 
94a28 

Sense-faculty, loss of 81a38 

Sense-perception 78a35; & 
knowledge I. xxxi; s.-p. of 
particulars 87b37 ;_ failure 
of s.-p. 88a12; s.-p. & 
universal 90a28 ; s.-p. a fa- 
culty innate in all animals 
99b34; its higher de- 
velopment ib. 36—-100a13 

Sign 75a33, 99a3 

Similarity of colours & fi- 
gures 99a11 

Socrates 97b21 

Solid 74a19, 85a39; s. geo- 
metry 78b38 

Sophists 74b23;  sophistic 
knowledge 71b9, 74228 

Soul 91a35, 93a24, 100a7-16 

Species, difference in 74a9, 
22, 9Tall-22, 39, b5, cf. 


99b5;  s. of a_ subject 
98b34; infimae species 
96b16, 97b31; — specific 


nature 89a20; see Genus 
Spine ( =fishbone) 98a22 
Spontaneity 95a4 
Square (number)  73a40, 
76b8 5 (figure) 73b36, cf. 





99a19 ; squaring a circle 
T5b41 

Starting-point (dpy7) of de- 
monstration 72a7, %4b22, 
86b30, 90b24, 100b13; of 
art & science 100a8; of 
scientific knowledge 
100b14.; see Premiss, Prin- 
ciple 

Straight 73a38, b20, 30, 
76a85; s. line 75b19, 
76b42, 96b18 

Subject (izoxefuevov) of pre- 
dication 7la24,  73b8, 
83a26, b21; see Predicate, 
Substrate 

Substance  (ovcfa) 73b7, 
83b12, 85b20 ; see Essence 

Substrate (dzoxeipevov) 79a8, 
83a6, 87a33 


Sun 89b12, 90a13; eclipse 
of 89b26 
Syllogism )( enthymeme 


Tlall; s. & demonstra- 
tion 71b17, 72b26, 99b15 ; 
demonstrative s. 74b10, 
26, ef. 79a22; s. & dis- 
course 76625 ; affirmative 
& negative s.s 81b10, 
85al; relation of premis- 
ses in s, 87a22, 92a12; s.s 
cannot all have the same 
first principles I. xxxii; s. 
& essence II. iv 


Tartarus 94b34 

Term (6pos) 73a9, 81b10 

Thesis 72al4, cf. 73a9 

Thought, modes of 89b7 

Three as subject 96a27-b11 
as infima species 96b17 

Thunder 93a22, b8, 94a3 
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Time 74a19; 
83a22, b17 

Topics of genus & accident 
9%a27T 

Transference of demonstra- 
tion I. vii 

Triangle 71a14, 76a35, 85b6, 
92b15 ; sum of angles of 
at. 71al9, 27, 73b30, 40, 
74a26, 76a6, 84b7, 85b5, 
39, 86a25, 87b36, 90a33, 
9la4, 93a34; particular 
t. Tla2Q1, 85a34; t. & 
line 73a35; isosceles t. 
73b38, 74a2, 17, 27, 36, 
bl, 84b6, 85a27, b6, 12, 
39, 86a26, 9la4; equi- 
lateral t. 74a27; scalene 
t. 74a27, 84b7; t. as sub- 
ject 90a13; triangularity 
93b31, 99a19 

Truths, ultimate (épor) 72b24 


as category 


Ungeometrical, two senses 
77b23 

Unicorn (rpayéAados) 92b7 

Unit, existence assumed 
7Vlal5, 76a35,  93b25; 
meaning assumed 76a34, 
93b24; defined 72a22, 
cf. 87a36; studied by 
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arithmetic 76b4; )( point 
88a33 


8 

Universal exhibited by in- 
ard T1a8, 81b2, 88a4 ; 

& sense-perception 

Tad, 87b30, 90a28; u. 
attributes 73b26 ; 3 U. pre- 
misses 75b21; u.s )( par- 
ticulars 77a9, 81a40, 
85a31; u. ){ particular 
knowledge 7925; u. 
demonstration 81a40, 
87b33 ; u. demonstration 
I. xxiv; u. as cause 85b24, 
cf. 88a5; u. apprehended 
through experience 88a4, 
100a5 ; u. — connexion 
proved in first figure 93a8 ; 
u. predication 96a12; u. 
)( usual events 96a8-19 ; 
definition always u. 97b26 ; 
u. & particular in defini- 
tion 97b28; u. problems 
98b32 

Usual )( fortuitous 87b20 ; 
)( universal 96a8-19 


Whole and part 74a9 ; con- 
tained in a whole 79a37 

Wisdom 89b8 

Wounds, circular 79a15 
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1. INDEX OF THE MORE IMPORTANT 
GREEK WORDS 


Numbers refer to page, column and line in the Berlin edition, given in 
the left hand margin of the left page in this edition (but 100 has been sub- 
tracted from ali page numbers). Lines are shorter in the Loeb edition than 
in the Berlin edition, so that the line numbers are only approximate. The 
symbol + means “ and in the following lines.” 


dyabés Ta6 + 

adtvaros 57b34 + 

aipeais 4b2 

aicbnars Qa7, 4a17, 5a5, 28, bd 

aircov 16b1 + 

dAjbera 463, 5630 

dpa 7H pvoe 3lal7 + 

avayxatos 55620, 29 + 

dvaykn 12b1 +, 25a34 

7a “Avadutixd 62a11, b 32 

évOparros (def.) 1b30 

dvri8inpnpeva 36b2 +, 42b7 +, 
43a29 + 

avribeats 63a16 

dvrucarnyopeiv 3b8 + 

dvrixetpeva = 533, 358, 
42a23 +, 47a29 

dvroorhesey 9al0+, 25a6, 
49b12, 63a32 

avtidacts 6b13, 24b8 

adnddseéis (def.) Oa27, 5a8, 
8b19, 41a30, 62a12 

amoKAnpos 12b18 

arropvnpovevats 64a3 

amdpynua 62a18 





drodaats 36a6 +, 43b12 

dpOpds 3a8 + 

apxy 8b28 +, 21b8, 58b5 + 

dropos 9b17 +, 20a35, 21a36, 
21b19, 22b22, 44b2 

avrodvOpwros 37b7, 48a18 

abvroddééa 62a30 

adroéxacrov 62a27 

adgaipeats 19a25 

yéverrs 4616+, 17b4+, 
46b13 

yévos 1b17 +, 2a81 +, b27+, 
3a8+, b5+ 

yewperpia 1a 

yijpas IT a 28 + 

yiveoOar 37023 + 

yrdpinos Ob23 

yrwpydrepos 11a8 +, 29b3 +, 
3la3, 41a26 +, 59all 

yraots 4b3 

yovevs 5a7, b23 

ypappaticy 2a20 + 

yupvacia 1a27 +, 59a25 

yupvacricds 5a9 
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daipwv 12a37 

dcaypagy 5b13 

Siarenrixds (avAoytopés) 
0a23 +, 1b2, 4a3+, bl, 
5b32, 55b8 + 


Siadopd 1b18 +, 5a24, Tb38 +, 


39a29 + 

Sixazos 6b30 + 

dda 18b22 

dofaords 21b2, 62a27 

ddvapes 1b7, 26a31 +, 
38b27+, 64b1 


eidozro.ds 43b9 

clos 3a8 +, 6a9+, LlaBs+, 
41b28 + 

eixwy 40a15 

ro &v 21al6, 27a38 + 

évaytiwos 12b28 

év8oéa (def.) Ob21 

évSofos 0a20, 1b1, 4a9, 5b2 +, 
12a5, 59a38 + 

évépyeva 46b 14: 

evOiunpa 64aT 

evrevéts 1a28 + 

éraywyy 3b3 +, 5a12 +, b28, 
SbI0. 12a1+, 13b17, 30, 
15a6, 22a19, 23b8, 55b22 + 

émaxrixds 8b8, 64a12 

émeoOor 17aT + 

émeixera 41a16 

emOupnrixds 13b2 +, 26a9 

émObupia 10b38 + 

émariyn a6, 34+, b10, 
Qa7, 5a28, bd 

émarnpovixds Ob19, 41b16 

emxeipnya 62a16 

épiotixos (avAdoyiopds) def. 
Ob24 

éppnveta 39b13 

épws 46a9 

épwrnpatilew 55b4 + 
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eddvia 63b14 
éxew (category) 3b24 + 


jdovn 4b7 
Houeds 5b21 + 
#Oos 13a3 + 
jyuxdedov 1ald 


Q@ddarra 35a28 


Qeds 4a6, 9b33+, 15b33, 
16b13 +, 22b13, 38, 
26a35+, 28b20, 32b12, 
36b8 

bdots 4b19 

Oecdipnya 4b1 


Ovpoedys 13a36, 26a11 


tarpixés 1b6 + 
i8éa 37b3 + 
iiov 1b18+, 2al8+, b26+, 


3b5 + 
ladxwdos 48b33 


xa0dAov 8b34+, 64al1 
xapos 17a26 + 
xaos 16b21 
xarnyopia 3b21 
xetoBat 3b23 + 
xedaAdtopds 63b26 
xuweiv 11b5 +, 20b1 
kivnots 11b6, 20b1 
Kédaois 5a5 

Kdopos 4b8 + 
xpoyis 55627 + 


Adéts 9a29 

Aevxds 6b8, 7a13, 9b37 + 
Aoyixds 5DZ1 +, 62b28 
Aoytorexdy 26a8 


padrov Kal ov 14a38+, 
19b18 +,27b18 +,37b14 + 
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pebeérs 23a22 +, 32b35 + 

péBod0s Oal8, 1a23, 29+, 
b5, 11, 2a10, 38, b36 

petadopda 23033, 39b33 + 

peréxew 23a21 + 

prin 25b7 

pvedds 40a5 


vedrns 17a28 + 
vopnos 5b23 
vods 8all 


Gpovopepns 35a20 

dpotos 5a25, 14b25, 36b34+, 
38a30 + 

Gpovdrns 
56b10 

Opwvupia 10b16, 48a23 

Opdvupos 6a22, 23a28, 39b20 

ro ov Qlal6+, 27a28 + 

dvopatorotety 4638 

dvos Tal9 

opileoBar 39a24—55a39 

dptopes 1b30+, 2a4, b28+, 
3b14+, 7a36+, 8b20, 
11b13 +, 20b30, 39a24— 
55a39 

dpos def. 1b23, 837+, 3b5+, 
20b13, 30b26, 39a24— 
55a39 

ovata 3b28, 20b387+, 3ia5, 
35a12, 17+, 39a31, 40a38, 
43a18, 45a4, 46b3, 50b26, 

odpudaxios 40a 


8a7+, 40al0+, 





mdBos 26b3-4 + 

mrapaBory -4a29, 56626 
mapadotos 4b20, 35 
mapadoyilecbar 8a27 + 
mapadoyiapds 1a7 +- | 
mapwvupos 9b5, 11a35 + | 


mdaxew (category) 3b24 + 
marnp 15b23 + 

mlOnros L7DIS 

amvetpa 27a3 + 

moveiv (category) 3b24 + 
mrovov 3623 +, 20636 +, 44a20 
moAvypovios 16a13 

moadv 3b23 + 

moré 3b23 + 

mod 3b23 + 

mpdéBrypa 1b16+, 4b1 + 

b 3b23 +, 14a13, 


20b37 +, 24b15 +, 
35b18+, 45a13, 46a37, 
49b4 


mpdabeats 15a27, 18b10 + 

mporaots 1b15 + 

mpérepos 33a13+, 41426 + 

mrdos 6629+, 14a27+, 
24a10 +, 36b15+, 
48a10+, 53b25 + 

tip 29b11 


pyropikd 61a6 
pytopucés 1b6 + 


yrdaxns 40a5 
oopiopa 62a15 + 
cogioTys 4b26, 26a31 
cogiotixds 11b33, 33b18 
arépnots A3b34, 47a5 + 
orotyxeiov 5H18, 20b13, 21b12, 
63b25 
ovxopavrety 39626 
ovdMoyileobar 0al9 +, 64a11 
avdMoytopes def. 0a25, 3b7, 
4b13, 5012+, 8222, 38+, 
30a8, 39b30, 53a23, 54429, 
55b12 + 
auppeBnkds LbI8+, 
274+, 3b5+ 
aupPdAnros 7b13 


2b4+, 


bee 
ii 
oo 
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ovppetpia 16622 

ouprrenAnypeva. 48b23 

avvavaipety 41628 

avvbeas 51a20 

ovvdvupos T17, 9b6, 23a29, 
27b5, 48a24, 62b37 

atveroxos 14a26+, 19438, 
24a10+, 47a23, 53625 + 


ragts 55b3 

ravrév 51628 + 

réexvn 4015 

76 7th éore 2082+, 3b23+, 
8b23, 20b21, 22a5+, 


28al44+, 48al 

7o tt Hv evar 1b20+, 3%, 
2a18, 3b10+, 54a33 

rouyn 16b10 

tpynepys 33a32 


byrewos 6634 + 
indbects 8b8 +, 19b35 
Borepos 33a13 + 


dardyyvor 40a4 

gdos 36a5 + 

dévaé 26b8 

POeipecbar 37a23 + 

POopa 14b16 +, 17b3 + 

proaogetv 18210 

guroaddnpa 62a15 

grrooogia 1a27 +, 4620, 5b30, 
63b9 

giddaogos 55b8 + 

4b2 

gvotxds 5b21 + 

guas 3029, 15b15, 16bl1 +, 
19a16 +, 34a5 


parilecbos 18al11 
xpovos 11b24, 20a38, 45b21 


pevdijs 62b3 + 

pevdoypageiobat 32a33 

Yuxy 6024 +, 10b2 +, 11b5 +, 
29b10 +, 40b4 


daattws Exew 3728 + 
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accident (cupPeBnxds) 1b18 +, 
2b4+, 8b34—19a31 

Achilles 17b14 

activity 3b23 + 

Ajax 17b13 

ambiguity 6al+, 
10a23 + 

Analytics 62a11, b32 

Antisthenes 4b21 
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8al8+, 


begging the question 62b34 + 


categories 3b20 + 

chance 12b2, 16b2 + 

Choerilus 57a16 

contentious reasoning (def.) 
Ob24 


definition @2al+, 39a24— 
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55a39; see dpileaQat, dpi- 
apes, Gpos 

demonstration (def.) 0a27 

dialectical reasoning (def.) 
0a30 

dialectics 55b3—64b19 ; see 
Stadrexrixds 

differentia 1b18; see duadopd 

Dionysius 48a27 


Empedocles 5b17, 27a18 

essence: see 76 ti €att, TO Ti 
qv eivae 

ethical propositions 5b21 + 


fallacy 62b3 + 
false reasonings 1a5 + 


genus 2a31 +, 20b12—28b10 


Heraclitus 4b22, 59b32 + 
Homer 57a16 





ideas (Platonic), 13a25, 
37b3+,  43b32, 476, 
ae +, 54a19, 62a27+ 

India 16a38 

indivisible lines, 21b19 

induction 3b3+, 5al2+3; 
see ezaywyy 

inflexions, 6b29; see mra@as 


Lacedaemonians 52a14 + 
logical propositions 5b21 + 


Melissus 4b23 
metaphor 23a33 + 


Nestor 17b24 
Odysseus 17b13 
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particular problems 9a2 + 

passivity 3b23 + 

peculiarity (tov) 1b18 + 

Peloponnesians 52a13 + 

perception: see aloOnas 

physical propositions 5b21 + 

place 3b23 + 

Plato 22b27, 40b4, 48a16 

Plato Comicus 40a3 

position 3b23 + 

problem (apéBAnua) 1b16 + 

problem, dialectical 4b1t + 

Prodicus 12b21 

property ((Scov) (def.) 1b25 

property 2a18+, 28b14— 
39a20 

proposition (mpéraas) 1b15 
etc, 

propositions, 
4a4+ 


dialectical 
quality 3b23 + 
quantity 3b23 + 


relation 3b23 + 
rhetoric: see pytopiKos 


sameness, three types dis- 
tinguished 3a6 + 

Socrates 3a31, 60b27 + 

state (ets) 3b23 + 

thesis (def.) 4b19 

time 3b23 + ; see xpdves 

Triballi 15b23 + 

universal problems 9a2 + 


Xenocrates 12a38, 40b3n., 
41a8, 52a8, 27 


Zeno 60b8 


R. Crarx, Limitep, Edinburgh 
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